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By Owen Wister 


F at no moment of your youth or of 
your age you have longed to wear a 
buckskin shirt and leggings, and clad 

in this dauntless attire to shoot a grizzly 
bear, you may skip everything that I have 
to say. My words can hold little import 
save to him who, waking or sleeping, has 
at some time dreamed of the western moun- 
tains as his heart’s desire. Never to have 
done this is never to have been a boy; and 
every boy who has so dreamed must even 
in his oldest age, I think, retain somewhere 
in his depths a fire that will glow still when 
he hears tales of the buckskin shirt. 

So far from being ashamed, it is with 
unabated pride that I can discern thirty 
years distant in my memory the figure of 
a schoolboy who forsook the populous play- 
ground often during the hours of games and 
riot, and rejoiced to escape into the secret 
pine woods. No bears were there for him 
to meet; squirrels, rabbits and partridges, 
these were the most dangerous creatures 
that he had any chance to encounter. 
Neither did he wear a buckskin shirt, nor 
carry a trusty rifle; but at least his feet 
were shod in moccasins. These he had been 
able to purchase with his pocket money, 
sending for them to Quebee. And to mark 
how noiselessly he could step through the 
forest in moceasins lifted his spirit to such 
elation that he endured almost with grati- 
tude the inconvenience which the sharp 
stones not infrequently caused the soles 
of his feet. What was pain except a glory 
and a part of the whole splendid business? 
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Meriwether Lewis must have endured similar 
discomforts with his first moccasins. So 
the boy prowled through his pine woods until 
the distant bell recalled him from the upper 
waters of the Missouri to Todhunter’s 
Algebra for Beginners. 

This boy that I have mentioned to you lived 
to see the upper waters of the Missouri 
and to forget the edifying pages of Tod- 
hunter so efficiently that at the present 
hour did his life hang upon it he could not 
solve a simple equation. But as I think of 
him and his experiences (which are indeed 
nothing to boast of) I cannot help feeling 
sorry for his children when they shall grow 
up. They, too, will read tales of Meriwether 
Lewis; and if they fail to develop ambitions 
regarding a buckskin shirt and a trusty 
rifle, they had better not confess it to their 
father. But what are they going to do 
about the upper waters of the Missouri? 
What sort of waters will these be when we 
are all twenty years older? Will there be 
any waters at all? If the farmers have not 
by that time taken them from their channel to 
sink them in ditches through their fertile 
acres, or if the electricians have not turned 
them to propelling street cars and lighting 
bar-rooms for the commercial traveler, 
what may prosperity not have done to 
befoul them with sewage and paint them 
with the refuse of a thousand mills? 

Are you tempted to think that I have 
set too much for the next twenty years to 
accomplish in the way of improvement on 
the upper waters of the Missouri? Then 
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-all it fifty if you please, and let us say that 
it is our grandchildren who will not find 
much trout fishing in those waters. But 
bear in mind that men not yet forty have 
seen the buffalo like armies along the banks 
of the great river. It is but an accident 
that I did not see this sight. And the 
things that I did first behold in that wild 
country can be witnessed no more. From 
the windows of your Pullman sleeping car 
(you did not have to get out of the vehicle) 
you could have watched large herds of 
antelope staring at your train as it crossed 
the plains fifteen years ago. To see an 
antelope to-day you must visit a Zoological 
Garden, or else get out of your Pullman and 
search far into the wilderness. These de- 
structions, these vanishings, have happened 
within the lives of men in whose hair no 
gray has come yet. But this seems noth- 
ing. Let us step back a little further into 
history. 

If you are eighty years old you can easily 
remember the 10th of July, 183 It well 
may be that upon that day nothing of mo- 
iment happened to you; you may have 
been merely skipping about with fingers 
still a little damaged from the burns which 
they received on the fourth day of that 
month. But whatever you were doing, 
Captain Bonneville was having a fine time 
along the banks of the Columbia on the 
10th of July, 1834. 

“There was abundance of such hunter’s 
fare as the neighborhood furnished; and it 
was all discussed with mountain appetites; 

but the Canadian veteran had 
been unlucky in some of his transactions; 
and his brow began to grow cloudy. Cap- 
tain Bonneville remarked his rising spleen, 
and regretted that he had no juice of the 
grape to keep it down. 

“A man’s wit, however, is quick and in- 
ventive in the wilderness; a thought sug- 
gested itself to the Captain, how he might 
brew a delectable beverage. Among his 
stores was a keg of honey but half exhausted. 
This he filled up with alcohol, and stirred 
the fiery and mellifluous ingredients together. 
The glorious result may readily be imagined; 

the first deep draught washed out 
every care from the mind of the veteran; 
the second elevated his spirit to the clouds; 
: he now became glorious; talked 
over all his exploits, his huntings, his fight- 
ings with Indian braves, his loves with 
Indian beauties; sang snatches of old 


French ditties and Canadian boat songs. 
, The morning found him still upon 
the field of action, but in sad and sorrowful 
condition.” 

Yes, in sad and sorrowful condition, it is 
to be feared. And it were doubtless pious 
to express the hope that this experience was 
the first and the last of the kind which ever 
overtook the veteran Canadian. Honey 
and alcohol stirred together in a keg upon 
the wild banks of the Columbia, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the United 
States Army consequently singing all night! 
Alas for the morning!—and_ yet if vou will 
open at the page where this circumstance is 
narrated, you will read between the lines 
of Washington Irving that this respectable 
author was plainly sorry he had not been there 
himself to assist in the choruses. His ambling 
and pleasant prose places before you the 
whole picture: The wide region, the un- 
known world, the meeting of the parties, 
their adjacent camps upon the plain, and 
their Homeric conviviality, with buffalo to 
hunt in the morning. That is what was 
doing on the banks of the Columbia at the 
time when you (if your years be eighty now) 
had numbered thirteen summers. And 
what was doing on that day at Chicago? 
Well, at Chicago they had rece ntly organized 
a town with five trustees,and I suppose that 
this town of Chicago may then have been 
able to count so many as 700 inhabitants. 

Great. days for the buckskin shirt and the 
trusty rifle! And once again we will glance 
at good Captain Bonneville a few months 
later during his expedition. He is now in 
camp and hobnobbing with the Nez Percés 
and the Shoshones: 

“Matters were going on thus pleasantly 
and prosperously, in this motley community 
of white and red men, when, one morning, 
two stark free trappers, arrayed in the 
hight of savage finery, and mounted on 
steeds as fine and fiery as themselves, and 
all jingling with hawk’s bells, came galloping, 
with whoop and halloo, into the camp. 
Captain Bonneville, it is true, maint: tined 
always a certain degree of law and order in 
his camp, and checked each fierce excess; 
but the trappers, in their seasons of idle- 
ness and relaxation, require a certain 
degree of license and indulgence, to repay 
them for the long privations, and alinost 
incredible hardships of their periods of active 
service.” Considerate Captain Be~neville! 


Roguish old Washington Irving! You can 
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hear the respectable chronicler fairly lick 
his chops all through this adventure— 
which becomes highly romantic before we 
get through another page. 

Captain Bonneville, you will observe, 
figures within the memory of many living 
men and women, so close to us is our ancient 
history. Therefore let us take one further 
step backward to a certain day when (if 
you are eighty years old) your father may 
have been playing his part in the formation of 
our Republic. Listen to Thomas Jefferson 
instructing Meriwether Lewis what his 
duties are to be as he penetrates the unex- 
plored solitudes of our Louisiana purchase: 

“Although yourroute will be along the chan- 
nel of the Missouri, yet you will endeavor 
to inform yourself, by inquiry, of the char- 
acter and extent of the country watered by 
its branches, and especially on its southern 
side. The North River, or Rio Bravo, 
which runs into the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
North River, or Rio Colorado, which runs 
into the Gulf of California, are understood 
to be the principal streams heading oppo- 
site to the waters of the Missouri and running 
southwardly. Whether the dividing ground 
between the Missouri and them are moun- 
tains or flat lands, and what are their dis- 
tance from the Missouri, the character of 
the intermediate country, and the people 
inhabiting it, are worthy of particular 
inquiry.” 

Here is geography for you! To the 
author of our Declaration of Independence 
it seemed possible that the Rio Bravo and 
the Missoure might head upon opposite 
sides of the same hill, or at least have no 
very inconvenient distance lying between 
their sources. We need not on this occasion 
search the map to make calculations how 


‘far out of the way was Thomas Jefferson; 


his error was in that day inevitable, and 
about on the same scale as the error of the 
Englishman who went for a drive in New 
York some ten years ago. His friend asked 
him, would he like to see the park? and the 
Englishman responded with some hesitation, 
Yes, if it were not too far for an afternoon 
drive. He had imagined it was the Yellow- 
stone Park to which he was to be driven 
that afternoon. 

So Meriwether Lewis went up the Mis- 
souri and obeyed the behests of Thomas 
Jefferson and the tale of his doings has made 
boys restless ever since it was told. I won- 
der how many thousands of our American 
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youth have burned with desire, to sit at 
council with the Tetons, or to feast’ their 
eyes ‘upon ‘Lookout Bend or Bad Humored 
Island? I wonder how many in their hearts, 
nay, With their feet also, have struck out upon 
that epic trail across our continent, lured 
by the spell which Meriwether Lewis has 
vast behind him forever? His faithful 
record, where nothing is passed over, and 
where Latin is employed when English 
would be indecorous, remains our native 
Robinson Crusoe. And all these wonderful 
things, mind you, these dangers and escapes, 
these pipes of peace, these new worlds of 
adventure to conquer, are not yet distant 
quite one hundred years from our own day. 
Our continent, as Meriwether Lewis found it, 
had been like that for who knows how many 
centuries? When Pericles was dining with 
Aspasia the upper waters of the Missouri 
could not have been greatly different from 
what Clark and Lewis discovered them to 
be. The buffalo was flourishing when Nero 
was playing music at Rome. And _ the 
buffalo was flourishing almost the same in 
1870. And now, thirty years after, where 
is the buffalo? 

The buffalo still walks the earth in thinning 
ranks which our Government with no great 
success strives to preserve for the benefit of 
posterity; and these ranks you may, if 
you are lucky, behold in the Yellowstone 
Park. And here and there nearer home 
you may find a somewhat forlorn specimen 
of the creature ruminating in a city park. 
But his contemporary, the wilderness hunter, 
is not preserved by the government 
nor fed in any gardens at the public expense. 
What type of man was he? Well, general- 
ization is none too safe, and we must not draw 
too precise a picture. From the words of 
Mr. Irving already cited you will be able 
to find something to begin the likeness. 
The free trapper, weatherbeaten and tough 
with hardships, galloping into camp with 
his fine horse and his splendid trappings, 
hungry for a boisterous holiday—here are 
some items in the way of identification. 
He made his hard livelihood by exchanging 
the skins of wild animals for his necessities 
and luxuries. What these were you need 
be at no pains to guess. He lived many 
hundred miles from the nearest outpost of 
civilization, and you may be sure that he 
did not thus live for the sake of riches. I 
will venture to, generalize thus much about 
the man: He was no lover of cities. In 
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the supreme court of his heart he had filed 
a protest against civilization. In the days 
of Bonneville this was easy to do. If any 
American citizen fell out with civilization in 
1833, he did not have to go very far to find 
a realm entirely his own, where neither 
streets nor voices could offend him. That 
is as definite an account as I can give of the 
man’s type. You know that he liked to 
dress in a wild costume, and that a year 
or two of his wild existence found him re- 
turned to the primal man, whom we may 
call the Old Adam. We shake our heads dis- 
creetly over Old Adam; and yet I know 
not what we should do without him. I 
imagine it is he whom we have re-baptized 
somewhat lengthily as the Instinct of Self 
Preservation. So you must just think of 
Old Adam dressed in buckskins, rushing 
after the buffalo, bringing down the grizzly 
bear, and making picturesque love to a red- 
skinned maiden. I can get no nearer the 
type. And, since no type can become fully 
visible without the full environment that its 
nature cries for, I can scarcely tell you 
where to-day you would find a_ perfect 
specimen of the wilderness hunter. As the 
buffalo era waned, and the cattle era fol- 
lowed it, the cowboy appeared on the 
scene. I do not think that in fiber he dif- 
fered materially from his buffalo-slaying 
predecessor. A new environment put a new 
fashion of dress upon his masculine frame, 
and taught him dexterity with the rope. 
We may fairly call him the younger brother 
of the wilderness hunter. And now he also 
is gone, and no younger brothers can ever 
succeed him. For civilization has con- 
quered and annexed his once independent 
kingdom, and has filled this with its de- 
graded scourings. So nowadays (except 
for old specimens whose day is done) you 
must look into a man’s heart if you want to 
find the wilderness hunter; and if you chance 
upon a heart which, when ancient border- 
land tales are told, beats rebelliously be- 
neath its city waistcoat, you have come as 
near finding what you seek as is now any 
longer possible. 

The wilderness hunter, then, the buckskin 
shirt and the trusty rifle, are they no 
longer to have occupation? We cannot 
answer No, because man is various in his 
powers, and when one good thing is over 
and done with, he turns actively to some- 
thing else. But truly indeed the last 
quarter century has seen the ground reft 


from the feet of the wilderness hunter. 
When he accompanied Meriwether Lewis, 
Paradise was most certainly his, and his it 
still was almost as entirely in the days 
of Captain Bonneville. The death stroke 
came to him upon that memorable day 
when California and the Atlantic were 
joined by two continuous strips of iron. 
He did not know that the bell of the loco- 
motive was tolling his fate. On the contrary 
for a while his Paradise was thus merely 
brought the nearer to him. For twenty 
miles each side of the railroad track lay 
still the wilderness unbroken. He could 
step off the train and in an hour be lost 
among the solitudes that he loved. The 
buckskin shirt and the trusty rifle still felt 
no invasion of their realm. They but 
faintly suspected that anything was wrong 
when titled foreigners appeared in their 
midst. They guided these strangers to 
their pastime, and all seemed well. But 
presently new strips of iron began to creep 
across their wild garden. If they rode north, 
there was the smoke of the train staining 
the pure skies of Montana. Southward 
through Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
the armies of progress pushed their way with 
bells and whistling. The buckskin shirt 
and the trusty rifle began to recede into the 
mountains. And the rest is so soon told 
that it need not be told at all. 

What then will this fellow do in our new 
century? Where can he hide himself from 
civilization? Our own West is is dead as a 
doornail so far as he is concerned. He has 
tried South Africa; but only see what is in 
store for that part of our globe! It will 
presently be as tame and as tiresome as 
Nebraska. Our Klondike gold fields will 
soon be shopworn; their adventurousness 
will be shabby. You cannot live at the 
North Pole even if you succeed in reaching 
it; the South Pole offers apparently still 
fewer attractions; and China, like Japan, 
will be ironed and flattened into trousers 
before we are done with it. In brief, all 
wild things must share the doom of the 
buffalo, and solitude is being elbowed from 
the world. Like a maroon upon an island 
which high tide covers, sits the wilderness 
hunter with his eyes upon his narrowing ter- 
ritory. He can scarce take a.step but he tres- 
passes upon somebody’s back yard. His 
game is up, fences surround him, and clothes- 
lines not infrequently flap in his face. The 
generation of him which has known freer 
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days sits idle now, and the buckskin shirt 
and the trusty rifle hang on the wall. He 
sits telling old tales, while the ramparts of 
cities advance upon him. And _ presently 
he will be gone. The young men that shall 
henceforth be born can never know the 
wilderness, and in cities and in the pastoral 
country they must find both their work and 
their play. And yet nevertheless I believe 
that at some of their hearts there will sit 
forever a craving unsatisfied. 

For we may make this classification of 
mankind: Those who swallow civilization 
whole, and those who live rebels against it. 
It is not worth while to waste any more 
objections upon civilization than upon the 
force of gravity, let us say; and it is only the 
fool that does not adjust himself to the in- 
evitable. Therefore the sons of the wilder- 
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ness hunter will go upon the even tenor of 
their way like the sons of other men. But 
the voice of the western mountains will call 
them secretly and make them restless 
sometimes, even though they may not fully 
comprehend its meaning. In all adventures 
which good fortune brings them they will 
actively rejoice; they will engineer fast 
express trains, they will climb into burning 
houses, they will joyfully enlist in times of 
war; and when none of these chances for 
their energy befall them, you will, if you can 
read their hearts, discern beneath their 
civilized demeanor their eternal protest 
against civilization, and a life in which 
common sense bids them to acquiesce. And 
whenever they come upon the story of 
Meriwether Lewis, vou will discern an an- 
swering spark in their eyes. 


' CHRISTMAS IN THE FOREST 
By Aloysius Coll 


Sorrer than footfalls cushioned in the deep 
Moss of a dream, far Christmas revels creep 


Into this woodland heart, with chime and cheer 
And season-joy that peopled cities keep. 


Silent the yule-tide spirit of the wood :— 


’Tis perfect, though, if only understood, 


4 For templed oak and sun-aspiring pine 
The Sovereign Giver gave his greatest good. 


No brighter burns the Birth-Star of the East 

Where altars blaze, and answer choir and priest, 
Than here, in world-redeeming solitude, 

She guides her Magi— Nature, Man and Beast. 


“Good will to men!” 


Ah, shepherds watching here 


Are brothers bred in hunger, thirst and fear— 
The gold and myrrh and incense offerings 
Souls meet to make when hearts cannot be near. 


Lead on, O star, from God to his design, 
And light the snowy tapers of the pine! 
Sing out, O angel voices, to the wood, 
And make your happy tidings hers and mine! 





J. PIERPONT MORGAN, OWNER OF THE COLUMBIA; 
X-COMMODORE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
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THE MOOSE 
WHERE IT LIVES AND HOW IT LIVES 
By Andrew J. Stone 


HE moose is distinctly the most in- 
dividual character among the deer 
family. It is the giant of the 

cervide. It is the hardiest and the most 
capable of self-protection. It will be the 
last of the deer family to become extinct in 
America, unless perhaps with the single ex- 
ception of the white-tail deer in the rugged 
wilds of southeastern Alaska, and in a few 
favorable localities in the States where well 
protected. It roams more of the forest 
country of America than any other species 
of the deer family. The greatest and wild- 
est wilderness in the world is its home. 
Nearly all of the forest country of the whole 
of North America north of the United States, 
and a part of some of our northern tier of 
States, is occupied by it, and the term 
“forest country” is here meant to apply to 
all the country upon which timber grows— 
even though ever so sparse and dwarfed. It 
is the most cunning of all the large animals 
of North America and the most capable of 
eluding its pursuers. 

Stories of its wonderful size, of its magnifi- 
cent spreading antlers, of its capabilities of 
detecting and escaping enemies, of its 
wonderful strides in running and of its 
mysterious and noiseless movements, have 
long been favorites around the campfire, at 
the club and around the home fireside. 
The man who has acquired so thorough a 
knowledge of the habits of the moose as to 
enable him, unaided, to seek the animal in 
its native haunts and by fair stalking bring 
it to bay has reached the maximum standard 
of the American big game hunter. 

Species and Characteristics.—There are in 
America two known species; the Alces 
americanus of Maine and Lower Canada and 
Alces gigas of the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. 
The immense expanse of country between 
these widely separated localities is inhabited 
by the moose and whether the two species 
biend in this intervening country, gradually 
losing their individuality or specific char- 
acter, or whether the boundaries of the range 
of each are clearly defined, or whether there 
is yet another species in the great country 


between the two localities from which these 
tvpes have been described, is a matter yet 
to be determined. 

When we consider the many surprises the 
North has furnished us within the last few 
years in the way of new forms in large 
mammals, we need not be surprised if the 
great moose range on the headwaters of 
the Liard, Peace, Stickine and Yukon would 
give us the third variety. The animals of 
that country are very large, are darker than 
the moose of Maine and Lower Canada— 
even darker than those of the Kenai, yet 
their antlers are not nearly so massive as 
those grown on the Kenai Peninsula. 
These two facts were obtained by personal 
observation, but I never secured specimens 
sufficiently perfect to admit of the establish- 
ing of their identity. There is a large area 
of country farther north in which I am con- 
vinced the moose differ in character from 
those in any of the country just mentioned, 
and one may readily infer there is yet much 
to learn about the moose. 

Just how the moose from different sections 
of their ranges may vary in size is yet a mat- 
ter largely of opinion. A more complete 
compilation of carefully made measure- 
ments from a series of adults from widely 
separated ranges will be necessary to deter- 
mine this, as well as other points of great 
interest concerning this animal. 

The moose of the Kenai Peninsula are 
reputed by many to be the largest in Amer- 
ica, and from such measurements as it is 
possible for me to secure I might accept that 
conclusion. But there are so many magnifi- 
cent ranges from which we have no data, 
that we must await definite knowledge. In 
the Cassiar Mountains and on the upper 
Liard River in northwest British Columbia 
and again in the country around the head- 
waters of the MeMillan, Stewart and Peel 
rivers, Northwest Territory, are the two 
ideal moose ranges of America. From neither 
have we a single specimen to give us posi- 
tive knowledge of the character of the local 
moose. Nor has sufficient knowledge been 


obtained to warrant a description. 
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“AND WILL RIDE DOWN A YOUNG TREE TO 


SECURE ITS TENDER TOP BRANCHES.” 
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SPREAD SIXTY-FOUR INCHES 
This head and those on following pages are from the Kenai Peninsula. 


To the north of the Porcupine and around 
the headwaters of the Colville rivers in 
Alaska is yet another large moose range 
from which we have no real facts to rely 
upon. We have, in museum collections, a 
few specimens from southern Canada and 
Maine, and again from the Kenai Peninsula 
in western Alaska, and these persuade us 
that the animals of the Kenai are not only 
larger than those in Canada and Maine, but 
they grow a much larger head of antlers. 

There is no other wild animal in America 
that grows so rapidly as the moose. The 
calves are small when very young, but they 
grow with almost startling rapidity. A 
calf secured by me on the Liard River, in 
the latter part of May, and not more than 
one week old, measured: length, 37 in., 
tail, 14 in., femur to humerus, 204 in., 
across chest, 44 in., hight at shoulders 
33 in., depth of body 9% in., hight at el- 
bow, 21 in. One secured by me on the 
Kenai Peninsula October 30th, evidently just 
about five months old, measured: length, 
88 in., tail, 4 in., femur to humerus, 54 in., 
across chest 11 in., hight at shoulders, 


674 in., hight at elbow, 40 in. It had grown 
in five months 41 in. in length, 344 in, 
in hight, 64 in. in width of chest and 19 
in. in length of foreleg below the elbow. 
A carefully estimated weight of the five- 
months-old calf as it stood alive was fully six 
hundred pounds; the one a week old about 
sixty-five pounds. Comparative measure- 
ments prove, however, that the first season 
experiences the most rapid growth. It is 
plain the animal does not grow so fast 
after it leaves its mother and that the 
rapidity of growth is decreased as it nears 
maturity. This would vary with different 
animals and there are individual animals 
which attain a size perhaps much greater 
than that of their neighbors, but my ex- 
perience teaches me that adult animals of 
any given species are very uniform in size, 
much more than they really look to be. 
The tape line in the hands of one who knows 
how to use it reduces the size of what seems 
to be an especially large individual to a 
place very near that of its relatives. It 
is the result I have also found in many 
other species. The general contour of the 
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SPREAD SIXTY-SEVEN INCHES, 


surface anatomy of animals varies so ex- 
ceedingly as to influence their appearance 
and often greatly deceive one concerning 
the animal’s real size. I have looked at 
animals and remarked before measuring 
that they were very large or very small, only 
to find their actual size, when the tape line 
was applied, to vary very slightly from the 
uniform size of adults of the species. One 
who did not understand measuring animals 
might have made any of the above adult 
moose twelve inches taller and have really 
thought he was making. an honest measure- 
ment; but a large bull moose is a heavy ani- 
mal and does not stand on stretched legs 
or on the tips of his long toes; so, too, the 
top of his shoulders is at the surface of the 
skin and not at the end of his long mane. 

I have collected many interesting statistics 
during my travels through the great coun- 
try of the moose, bearing upon their size, 
weight, measurements of hoofs, joints and 
many parts of the animal’s anatomy. The 
weight of the four quarters of adult moose 
as they are sledded in to the Hudson Bay 
Company’s posts in winter, when they are 
generally poor, ranges from three hundred 


and fifty to five hundred pounds. This 
would refer to females as well as to males. 
I have taken from adult males very ‘poor 
hams which weighed as high as one hundred 
and ten pounds and I know of a fat bull 
killed near Fort Norman on the Mackenzie 
whose four quarters weighed seven hundred 
pounds. 

When on the Liard River in the winter 
of ’97-8, an Indian brought in a skin from 
a bull moose, just as he would take it, 
minus the skin from head and legs. It 
weighed 904 Ibs., after fleshing 72 Ibs., 
after hair was removed, 514 Ibs., made into 
rawhide, 94 Ibs., into dressed skin, 54 Ibs, 
This was not a large pelt. Many of the 
hides complete as the naturalists will take 


them, weigh when green, close to 150 
pounds. 
From careful observation, I believe the 


moose to reach 
years of age. 


maturity at about six 
To just what age it may live 
must be conjecture, but approximately I 
would judge from what I have been able 
to learn that the maximum period is not far 
from twenty years. Old animals are easily 
distinguished by their worn and broken 
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SPREAD SEVENTY-TWO INCHES. 


teeth and by the gray hairs around the nose 
and at the edge of the hoofs. 

The color of the moose changes from an 
ashy brown to almost black, varying among 
animals of different ages and with the seasons 
of the year, and with different localities. 
The moose of Maine and Lower Canada are 
much lighter in the color of the body than 
those farther to the north and west and 
their legs are almost white, while those on 
the Liard River and the Kenai Peninsula 
have quite dark hair on their legs. The 
hair is very coarse and in the winter is 
very thick and long, while, for additional 
warmth is grown a light coating of soft 
wool-like hair or fur of a medium shade of 
brown. I made what I consider a rather 
remarkable discovery in specimens. killed 
by me on the Kenai Peninsula; between 
the toes of these animals grew a bunch of 
hair of « perfect emerald green. 

The young calves are of a light red with 
dark dorsal stripe. With the coming of the 
fall their coats grow darker and the dorsal 
stripe loses its prominence through the 
sides shading up to it. The moose of the 


Kenai has only very recently been described 
by Mr. Gerrit 8. Miller, Jr., of the Biological 
Survey at Washington as Alces gigas. He 
classifies it as being a larger and more richly 
colored animal than the eastern moose. 
In his description of “A new moose from 
Alaska,” he says: “The moose of Alaska 
has long been known to be the largest of the 
American deer, but hitherto it has not been 
directly compared with true Alces ameri- 
The color of the Alces gigas is 
not so dark or rich as that of the Liard River 
moose and when we obtain specimens from 
other parts of the North, from the center 
of such great ranges as that of the Liard or 
Koyukuk rivers we will likely find animals 
fully as large as those of the Kenai Penin- 
sula but not wearing such large antlers. 

I am thoroughly of the belief that the 
North will produce a third variety of moose 
(and fourth is not impossible), but only 
a careful and intelligent study of these ani- 
mals by one trained to the work, with com- 
plete series of specimens and full measure- 
ments and data, from the ranges mentioned, 
can determine sufficiently their relative 


canus.” 
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character, size and habits; and ultimately 
decide the question of species. 

More is known of the antlers of the 
moose than of all the rest of its anatomy. 
It is not that they are really the most 
important feature of the animal, but be- 
cause few perfect specimens have ever been 
taken by naturalists; and the interest of 
the average sportsman centers in the head 
of antlers. I have seen a great many heads 
from Lower Canada and Maine, the Liard, 
the Mackenzie and the Yukon rivers, and 
the Kenai Peninsula, and there is no question 
that the antlers grown by the moose of the 
Kenai are not only very much the largest 
in America but of distinctive character. 
The spread is greater, the palmation wider, 
and the general contour very different from 
those observed from any other locality. 

Nine heads secured on the Kenai, fall of 
1900, ranged in spread from 56 to 74 inches. 
The average spread of the nine heads was 
slightly above 65 inches. A head from 
Maine or Lower Canada above 60 inches 
in spread is rare and what might be con- 


sidered ten good heads would probably 
average in width but slightly over 50 inches. 
The antlers lose the velvet the last of August 
and the first of September. Adult males 
shed their antlers the latter part of Decem- 
ber, but young males usually carry theirs 
from thirty to sixty days later, and I have 
heard of instances where they were retained 
until the first of April but such cases must 
be very rare. 

The dewlap or bell worn 
moose is always very narrow 
animals, but often quite long. I have seen 
them almost a foot in length. As the ani- 
mal grows older the dewlap grows shorter 
and wider, extending farther along the 
throat, until in old animals, it becomes a 
long, but very shallow pouch. 

Range.—Therangeof the moose in America 
extends as far east as New Brunswick and as 
far west as the limits of tree growth on the 
Alaskan peninsula, south into Montana 
and Idaho,* and north to within a few miles 
of the Arctic coast or to the limits of tree 
growth. Only a small percent of all this 


by the bull 
in the young 


*A very few are said to still range in the Wind River Mountains, Wyoming, where once they were fairly 


plentiful —Eprror. 
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as large at the present 
day as it ever has been. 
They are now numer- 
ous in a very large ter- 
ritory in northwest 
British Columbia, 
through the Cassiar 
Mountains, on Level 
Mountain,and through- 
out the headwaters of 
the Stickine River, 
where thirty years ago 
they were unknown. 
They are now abundant 
on the Kenai Penin- 
sula, Alaska, and in 
other sections of the 
North where at one 
time they did not exist. 
Acquisition of territory 
by so wary an animal 
as the moose can only 
be accounted for in one 
way. Many years ago 
the Indian tribes occu- 
pying these sections 
were very numerous 
and inimical to moose 
life, but, since the In- 
dians have dwindled 
from thousands to in- 
significant numbers, 











MAN FIVE FEET ELEVEN INCHES TALL, 


vast territory is entirely lacking in moose, 
though they are very unevenly distributed. 

They do not inhabit that large tract of 
land known as the Barren Grounds which 
lies between the Mackenzie River and Hud- 
son Bay; and the strip of country extending 
to Lake Superior east of south of the Barrens 
is almost or completely lacking in moose, 
although the greater part of it would seem 
well adapted to their requirements. 

The moose is not a migratory animal, 
but frequently surrenders territory on ac- 
count of the encroachments of civilization, 
and perhaps at times from other causes, but 
what might seem surprising to even the 
well-informed upon the subject is that they 
have, during the past fifty years, acquired 
a large amount of territory in the North. I 
believe they have acquired within our pres- 
ent history of them almost or quite as much 
territory as they have lost and that their 


the moose finds com- 
paratively unmolested 
life. This I know to 
be the case on the Kenai and in the coun- 
try referred to in northwest British Colum- 
bia; and there are many similar changes 
in conditions in other parts of the North, 
notably in the Nahanna River country, 
north of the Liard, where the entire tribe of 
Indians that once hunted the country have 
died out, to the very great increase of moose. 

Moose are now extinct in all the eastern 
states except in Maine where they are more 
plentiful and more hunted than in any 
other section in America. That they con- 
tinue plentiful is due to the excellent game 
laws and the fact that there is no avenue of 
escape. In Canada the situation is different ; 
the moose have been driven back north, 
into an unlimited country of retreat. 
In Washington, Idaho, Montana, and in 
some parts of southern Canada moose are 
almost extinct. They are found to some 
extent in all parts of the Mackenzie and 
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Yukon River basins; and they are most 
abundant in the countries of the two Na- 
hanna Rivers which empty into the Liard 
and Mackenzie respectively; in the country 
of the Gravel River, a tributary of the 
Mackenzie; in the headwaters of the Stick- 
ine and Liard Rivers; in the region of Teslin 
Lake and north, just west of the Rockies to 
the headwaters of Peel River; on the upper 
KXoyukuk north of the Yukon; on the Ta- 
nanna south of the Yukon; on the Kenai 
Peninsula; around the head of Cook Inlet; 
and they are also plentiful in most of the 
timbered regions west of Hudson Bay. 

They do not approach the Pacific Coast 
in Washington, British Columbia or in 
southern or southeastern Alaska, but on 
the Kenai and Alaskan Peninsulas they 
range down to salt water. 

The Mackenzie Delta was at one time a 
favorité range of the moose, but there they 
have been fearfully reduced in numbers. 
The Indians claim that several years of great 
spring freshets, which overflowed the islands 
at the season of the year when the calves are 
very young, causing death in the cold flood, 
wus responsible for the great reduction in 
moose. Knowing the Delta I believe their 
theory correct. One Indian told me that 
for several years after the floods had sub- 
sided, he hunted the Delta and killed many 
cow moose, but they were always without 
culves. I sledded the length of the Delta 
three times and boated it once through its 
entire length and saw signs of not more 
than five or six moose in the six hundred 
miles travel. 

Habits.—The habits of the moose vary with 
the different sections of the country in which 
they range. Animals like people to some 
extent must conform to their surroundings. 
The habits of the moose in the far North 
and West differ from those of southern 
Canada and Maine in many ways. In the 
North and West they do not yard up in 
winter and consequently do not live much 
on the bark of trees in that season, they do 
not feed to any extent on lily pads; do not 
run so much in the timber; and in some 
sections they range much higher in the moun- 
tains. Bulls do not, in response to the 
hunter’s bireh-bark horn call, in imitation 
of the cow, come down to the camp to be 
killed, like their cousins in Lower Canada 
and Maine. 

Moose yard not from preference but 
from necessity. Their favorite winter range 
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is in sparsely timbered countries, in the hills 
abounding in willows and alders. In Lower 
Canada and in Maine the snowfall is often 
very deep and when the winds drive it 
drifting into the open or partially timbered 
ridges, piling it deep among the willows 
Where these.animals like to feed, they seek 
timber where the snow, unaffected by the 
wind remains at uniform level, Experi- 
ence has taught them where to find food at 
such times and they hunt the poplar or 
aspen groves and remain there indefinitely, 
living upon the bark they gnaw from the 
Contrary to general impressions, 
the snow does not pile up so deeply in the 
North and consequently the animals remain 
in their favorite feeding grounds in the 
hills until the snow, either from the winds 
or the warmth of a coming spring sun, takes 
on a crust which will bear the wolf—the 
only enemy of moose beside man. When 
the snow is soft, the wolf never troubles the 
inoose for well it knows this big deer is more 
than a match under such conditions; but 
when the wolf canrun ontop of the snow the 
moose is at his merey; a band of them will 
bring down the most powerful bull. Unlike 
the caribou the moose is a heavy animal 
with small feet in proportion to its size, and 
they can never run on top of the snow. 
The wolves thoroughly understand this and 
a band will systematically plan an attack 
and execute their plans with deliberation. 
Surrounding the moose, some will attract 
its attention by jumping at its head, while 
others cut its ham strings. To escape this 
danger northern moose leave the hills in 
March and April and go down into the tim- 
ber of the lowland where the snow is yet 
soft. The wolf does not destroy a very 
large number of moose, but when driven to 
extreme hunger will devise many kinds of 
methods for their capture, and, strange to 
say, will attack the largest bull as readily as 
the smaller cow. I account for this by 
the fact that as cows, calves and young 
animals, with sometimes an adult bull, all 
run together, their combined resistance is 
too much for the wolf, whereas some of the 
old bulls are frequently found alone. On 
the Liard River in the winter of ’97-98 the 
wolves killed and ate a very large bull 
within one mile of the little fur trading post 
at which I lived. The snow at that time 
was soft in the hills, but crusted on the river 
where the winds swept up and down. 
Realizing they could not capture the bull 


trees, 
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in the hills, they drove him on to the river. 
The river was wide and as he went plunging 
through the crust into the deep snow be- 
neath, they overtook and slaughtered him 
with ease. The moose knew his situation 
perfectly. There were wolves to his right, 
left and rear, but he simply miscalculated his 
ability to gain the opposite side of the river. 
Knowing the cunning of these animals, I 
believe his object in crossing the river was to 
reach some locality he knew, and where he 
would have a greater advantage over his 
enemies than in the country where they 
first disturbed him. Perhaps the snow was 
not of sufficient depth in the section he was 
leaving to give him the advantage he wanted 
and he knew a locality in which it was. 
Animals are much better reasoners than gen- 
erally supposed and the moose is one of the 
deepest of the animal kingdom. 

During the summer and autumn the moose 
of Lower Canada and Maine feed extensively 
on pond lilies and other succulent plants 
which grow in the marshy lakes and around 
the water’s edge, and it is not uncommon 
for them to shove their heads completely 
under water in search of this kind of food. 
This character of plant life is much less com- 
mon in the further North and the moose do 
not seem to feed upon it where it does oecur.* 
IT saw pond lilies growing in the Dease 
Lake country, in the Liard River country, 
about 60° N., to the west of the Mackenzie 
66.30° N., in the country north of the Poreu- 
pine 70°,and on the Kenai Peninsula 60° N. 
Moose abound in all the localities mentioned, 
yet although I searched carefully for it, 1 
could find no trace of their feeding on the 
lilies. Certain varieties of willows are their 
favorite food, though they feed upon alder, 
aspen and sometimes birch and balsam. 
They snap off branches, thick as one’s 
finger, as readily as most ruminants nip 
blades of grass, and wiil ride down a young 
tree to secure its tender top branches. 
Lowlands along the streams and around 
the marshy lakes are their favorite feeding 
grounds in spring and summer, but with 
the approach of fall they begin to work their 
way into the hills. High rolling country 
which has been run over by fire, and fol- 
lowed by one or two seasons’ growth of 
willows, is their very choicest feeding ground. 
The new growth of willows after a fire is 
always exceptionally luxuriant, the new 
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shoots being large and tender. The short 
neck of the moose unfits it for feeding on 
the ground and rarely are the willows 
clipped below a hight of thirty inches. 
Their long heads and great hight naturally 
fit them for such feeding, but they seem to 
delight in doing so and will often stand on 
their hind legs to secure some especially 
tempting twig. I have seen where they 
have clipped branches fully ten feet above 
the ground. 

It is during the mating season, September 
and October, that bull moose become most 
courageous and reckless. They are ready 
for battle and they do battle in royal man- 
ner among themselves for the possession of 
the cow. 

While on the Kenai, in the fall of 1900, 
I heard three combats in progress during 
my hunt on the Peninsula. The thumping 
of their antlers can often be heard for a mile, 
and to the ear of the trained hunter the 
sounds are unmistakable. I had left camp 
but a couple of miles behind one morning 
when I heard the clashing of antlers. I 
hurried in the direction of battle as rapidly 
as possible, but was greatly retarded in my 
progress by fallen timber and tangled 
brush and although the affray must have 
kept up fully thirty minutes, I failed to 
reach the scene in time for the finish. I 
found the place where it had occurred, an 
open spot about fifty feet across, surrounded 
by an enormous growth of alders on all 
sides. It was just such a secluded spot as 
men might select for a duel. The earth was 
fearfully dug up by the hoofs of the moose 
and the surrounding alders broken down in 
many places, while great locks of long 
brownish gray hair, bestrewed the ground. 
Both animals had disappeared and although 
I was very near when the battle ended, I 
heard no ery of defeat; the unfortunate, 
like the brave spirit he must have been, 
suffered his mental and physical pains in 
silence. 

Like all the deer family at this season of 
the year they are very curious as well as 
very reckless, and frequently pay for it with 
their life. Although retaining a certain 
amount of fear of man, yet their proud spirit 
so dislikes to acknowledge it at such a time 
that they will often stop in plain view of 
him to exchange glances at short range. 

So great, too, is the bull’s curiosity at this 


*The moose does on oceasion, when feeding in a lake or pond, go completely under the water and out of sight 


after an especially succulent lily root. 





This is disputed by some, but it is a fact, none the less.-—Eprtror. 
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season that he will seek out any unusual 
noise. Just here I want to correct a very 
general impression that the bull moose can 
be called by the use of the birch-bark horn, 
in the belief that he is approaching a fe- 
male.* No bull was ever half so stupid; 
such a thing is entirely unreasonable. He 
is simply attracted by the unusual sound, 
and being exceedingly curious, endeavors 
to locate the meaning of this strange thing 
in his home. The pounding on a tree with 
a club by the Tahltan or Kaska Indians 
in northwest British Columbia (among the 
best moose hunters in America) or pounding 
the willows with a dry shoulder blade of 
the animal, by the Liard River Indians 
will serve exactly the same purpose; or al- 
most any other unusual noise would bring 
the bull within the sound just as readily. 
There is no animal in the world whose sense 
of hearing is more acute, and no hunter 
with any knowledge of the moose will 
call it stupid; yet hunters tell how their 
guide brought up a bull by imitating the 
call of a cow. How many of these hunters 
ever heard the call of a cow moose to give 
them authority to decide how perfectly 
the birch-bark horn in the hands of their 
guide imitated the cow’s call.t 

The moose inherits faculties for reasoning 
the few simple things that ordinarily come 
to his life and along with many other ani- 
mals is capable of detecting the slightest 
variation in sound. Not only do animals 
recognize the cry of their own kind, but the 
ery of an individual. To know animals 
requires something more than careless 
observftion. One must study them long 
and earnestly, and when we do this we 
can find reasons for every thing they do. 
I want no better comparison than I can 
find in the seals. On the Pribilof Islands, 
during the seal breeding season, one 
hundred thousand puppies are congregated 
at one time and left by their mothers who 
go to sea in search of food, often being gone 
two and three days. The little fellows get 
very hungry during this absence and set up 
a constant cry. When a mother lands she 
goes about among the thousands hunting her 
own; thousands of little voicesare constantly 
coming to her ears—to man they all sound 
alike, but the seal mother detects her 
own from the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand other voices; yet some would have 


*Mr. Stone’s opinion on this subject differs from that of many mpetmeed hunters. 


ally convincing that the bull is deceived into believing the horn eal 
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us believe that the bull moose is so stupid 
as not to know the difference between the 
call of his mate and the call of a birch-bark 
horn. I could make innumerable compari- 
sons along this same line, but am willing to 
allow the readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. I simply assert that when a 
moose approaches such a horn he does so 
as he would almost any other strange noise, 
and he knows that he is not approaching a 
mate. Under the excitement of the moment 
he may do foolish things, but he is not a fool. 

The long legs of the moose enable them to 
travel with ease through miry swamps, 
deep snow and among fallen timber. They 
do not drag their feet through the snow 
breaking trail as they go like cattle, but 
lift their feet above its surface every step, even 
though it may reach a depth of twenty-four 
to thirty inches. Several animals will walk 
one behind the other, stepping in the same 
tracks with such care as to leave the im- 
pression of but one animal having passed. 
They can step over logs of surprising hight. 
I have seen the snow piled upon logs to the 
hight of three feet above the ground, yet 
undisturbed by them in stepping over. 
They trot or run with a long swinging stride 
and rarely leap, and then never more than 
one or two jumps when suddenly frightened. 
They travel with great rapidity and ease; 
they can run through thick timber and brush 
scarcely creating a sound. Often the inex- 
perienced hunter is very sure: he has his 
moose in a certain thicket or brush, only to 
find, after a very careful approach, its bed 
in the leaves yet warm, and the animal per- 
haps two miles away. So acute is their 
sense of smell and hearing,and so careful, 
silent and mysterious their movements, 
that they,not only detect the enemy under 
circumstances that would seem impossible, 
but they escape him without giving the 
slightest notice of departure, running through 
all sorts of tangles without so much as 
snapping a twig. If the moose is suddenly 
alarmed and recognizes itself observed by 
an enemy, it does not endeavor to conceal 
its movements. If in the brush or timber, 
it will make a bound and go crashing through, 
smashing everything on its road in the most 
wild and reckless manner; if in the open, it 
will give you one quick glance and move off 
in a long swinging and usually rapid trot, 
but never at its best speed so long as in 


There is evidence practic- 
the call of the cow.—Enrtor. 


tThe cow’s call is familiar to those who have had much calling experience in the Maine woods.—Ep1Tor. 
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sight, for the moose is proud and dislikes 
the idea of expressing fear. Watch it 
carefully, just as it rounds the hill and 
realizes it is about passing out of your sight, 
it will suddenly stop and give you one very 
short look and then away with all the speed 
Though proud the moose is full 
of fear, and feeling now it is out of your 
sight, loses no time in leaving you far behind. 

The moose cannot be considered cow- 
ardly or timid, yet the instances are very 
rare where it has been known to attack man. 
Although a large and powerful animal it 
fears man and always avoids contact if 
possible. If cornered or seriously wounded, 
it will sometimes show fight—most animals 
will do this, but the hunter has been injured 
much oftener by the common Virginia deer 
than by the moose. Near Fort Norman on 
the Mackenzie a few years ago, a wounded 
bull charged and killed an Indian hunter 
who, in his effort to escape, was held by his 
clothing catching on a snag. Had the bull 
missed him in his first charge he would not 
have renewed it; few wild animals will re- 
turn to a charge failing in the first.* 

I stopped three days at a trading post 
on the upper Liard River in the fall of 
97. The trader told me that le had a pet 
moose calf from the spring before. It was 
running loose in the forest and he told me it 
would often be gone for three days at a time. 
It was not at home when I reached the post, 
and he was very anxious for it to come that 
I might see it. The second day at noon, while 
we were eating dinner in the cabin, the door 
standing wide open, we heard the jingle 
of a bell and the trader said, “There comes 
Jennie.” Sure enough she came as fast as 
her legs could bring her (and she was not 
riding a bad set of legs). She ran right in 
at the door, for she was accustomed to com- 
ing into the cabin. The moment she saw 
me, however, she looked at me very hard, 
her eyes grew larger, she sniffed the air, and 
she backed quietly out of the door. She 
objected to strangers. She would play 
with the trader, but would not let me get 
near her. I had a splendid opportunity 
of studying the movements of this animal, 
the way it carried its feet, legs and head, 
and many of its maneuvers, all of which 
were extremely interesting. Often when 
desiring to play it would stand on its hind 
legs and strike at its owner with its fore 
feet in a very reckless and vicious manner. 
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The young of the moose are dropped 
the latter part of May. The first calving 
rarely ever produces more than one, but 
adult females very frequently bring forth 
two and I have heard of triplets. I left 
the Liard River the 21st of May for the 
Nahanna Mountains, following up a small 
stream. On my way into the mountains 
I saw a great many tracks of moose, which 
my Indians assured me were those of females, 
but I did not see the track of a single calf. 
I was not hunting for moose, but was 
traveling through a splendid moose country 
and was given the opportunity of making 
some important observations. On May 
26th I killed a cow and a calf; the calf could 
scarcely have been a week old. 

I returned to the Liard by the same route 
I had gone on May 30th, and young calf 
tracks were numerous in the sands along the 
stream, and from numerous observations 
I have made I believe the majority of the 
salves are dropped between May 20th and 
June 20th. I have, however, discovered 
frequent irregularities in the breeding of many 


- varieties of wild animals, and such irregulari- 


ties, though not common, are found among 
the moose. While on the Kenai Peninsula 
in November, 1900, I ran across a young cow 
with a calf not more than eight weeks old. 
I spent ten days in trying to secure the pair, 
but failed, owing to the difficulty of travel in 
the deep snow, but we ran across their tracks 
every day during this time, and I saw them 
on several occasions. A calf always remains 
with the mother during its first winter, and 
sometimes longer. It is a very common 
sight to see a mother with her year-old and 
baby moose together. But when a mother 
is preparing for a new offspring she endeavors 
to forsake the company of her one-year-old, 
and she is usually successful. She will re- 
sort to methods that indicate her cunning 
and reasoning power. She will wander 
about in a valley near some stream and while 
her yearling is lying down, she will feed off 
alone to the stream and swim across, then 
run rapidly down the other side around a 
bend out of sight and again taking to the 
stream may swim down it for a mile or so 
and out again, keeping up this game until 
she is confident of having lost the yearling 
completely. After this, another move 
which is a very common one is to swim 
to some island in the stream, which she 
will travel all over for the purpose of 


*The sladang of the Malay Peninsula is about the only one which having missed on his first charge, will 


almost invariably return to the attack. —Eprror. 
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ascertaining if it is free from enemies. If 
she finds it to be, she will remain there until 
her calf is about two weeks old, when she 
will start with it to the mainland. The 
little fellow will have no difficulty in keeping 
afloat, but the rapid current nearly every- 
where in the northern rivers would carry 
it down stream if left alone and the fond 
mother understands this and with the 
afféction that a moose mother knows she gets 
below it, so that the calf swimming and 
resting against the mother’s side is steered 
in safety to the mainland. 

Moose are great swimmers and think 
nothing of crossing lakes and streams miles 
in width. Notwithstanding the strong 
tides of Kachemak Bay, Cook Inlet, a 
young bull, only two or three years ago, 
swam from a point near Yukon Island 
across Kachemak Bay to Homer Spit, a 
distance of over eight miles. I have trav- 
eled the same course in a light boat, with 
good oarsmen, going with the tide, and 
we were over two hours rowing it. Just 
how long the moose was in swimming it 
I did not learn, but I was assured by a 
man—-entirely responsible—who was _liv- 
ing on Homer Spit, and who saw the feat, 
that the animal was not all exhausted when 
he landed. 

Possibilities of Extinction.—The moose will 
not soon become extinct. The advent of the 
prospector in Alaska, thousands of men scat- 
tered through its range armed with the best 
of rifles, is creating awful havoc in its num- 
bers and very especially is this the case in 
the region of the Klondyke and Stewart 
Rivers. “Sportsmen and professional hunt- 
ers are combining to make its existence 
on the Kenai Peninsula intolerable. And 
in almost all parts of the North the sleuth- 
like Indian is on its trail equipped with 
modern rifle and plenty of ammunition. 
The moose is having a very different time 
from what it had a few years ago, but its 
wits, always alert, are being further 
trained, and “its wonderful sense of smell 
and hearing help out of many a scrape. 
So keen are its perceptions of danger and 
so silently and rapidly can it leave all dan- 
ger behind that the best trained hunter 
is repeatedly made to recognize his own 
stupidity when the wits of the two are 
brought into competition. Some of the 
many other circumstances favoring the 
moose are the splendid cover of their 
range, their failure to herd’ in large num- 
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bers like the caribou, their great strength 
and hardihood, the immensity of their 
territory, so far removed from contact with 
civilization, and the fact that while Indians 
are now much better equipped than in 
former years for moose destruction, their 
numbers are rapidly decreasing rather 
than increasing. Around the headwaters 
of the Stickine, Pelly, Liard and Nelson 
rivers in northwest British Columbia, is 
a country of vast extent shut in from all 
the rest of the world, a great untrodden 
wilderness. It is a favorite range of the 
moose. The Indians, one of its enemies, 
are dying; and no better proof of the 
inability of the wolf to cope with the moose 
under ordinary circumstances is necessary 
than that right in the very heart of this great 
moose range I have known wolves in awful 
hunger to prey upon their own numbers 
through inability to capture the moose. 
Hunting.—To become a successful moose 
hunter is to reduce hunting to a science, and 
toundertake to describe the features involved 
and the methods of the hunt in detail 
would require a volume; moreover the 
art is one that can be acquired only by 
actual experience and all that could be 
written for the uninitiated would be of 
but slight service. To know how to hunt 
any animal is to know its habits and pecu- 
liarities. The habits of the moose are not 
so difficult to learn, but he lives so much 
in the thick brush that many of his little 
eccentricities are hard to understand and 
require much time and patience to master 
them. Very much depends upon the time 
of year in which one is hunting, as to the 
methods employed. September 15th to 
November 15th is the best season, but in 
countries where it is necessary to protect 
the animals they should not be hunted 
before the 15th of October. When the 
hunter pitches his camp right in the thick 
of a moose country he should select, if 
possible, some very secluded nook. He 
sliould avoid as much as possible, chop- 
ping, or making any kind of noise. He 
must live quietly, avoid unnecessary big 
cainpfires and leave the pipe in camp 
when setting out for the hunt. The scent 
of the pipe will travel much farther on the 
wind than the scent of the hunter. Decide 
upon the country to be hunted; ascertain 
the direction of the wind and make your 
detour so .as to penetrate the hunting 
ground in the face of the wind. If the 
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wind shifts, change the course of travel 
to suit, or work back and forth quarter- 
ing to the wind. Be very careful in turn- 
ing a point of the woods or in mounting 
the crest of a ridge. Eves and ears should 
be alert; don’t be in a hurry; the greatest 
precaution is always necessary. Keep a 
sharp lookout for footprints; if fortu- 
nate enough to find fresh ones ascertain 
the general direction in which the animal 
is feeding. If trace of the hoofs is lost, 
observe the croppings from the brush, 
the direction the grass or weeds are bent, 
the freshly overturned leaf and, better 
than all, estimate if the animal had 
passed this point since the wind was from 
the present point of the compass; if it 
has you can afford to take chances on its 
feeding and traveling with the wind. Note 
the contour of the country ahead and 
calculate upon the character of it as nearly 
as possible, and where the animal in its 
leisure would be most likely to wander; 
skirt this at a safe distance either to right or 
left as most favorable, keeping to the 
highest ground as affording an opportunity 
to overlook the route taken by the quarry. 
Never get in a hurry; never allow your- 
self to get in the wind of the animal. 


If now and then the locality favors doing 


so, climb a tree and carefully scan the 
country in every direction. Remember 
when it gets along towards ten o’clock 
the animal is very apt to lie down for a 
rest and will likely remain very nearly 
where it stops feeding until well into the 
afternoon. This is the time of day for 
the hunter to rest; all save his eyes, the 
eyes must never rest while moose hunting. 

If in pursuing the moose in this manner 
the course of its path becomes uncertain 
the hunter may select some favorable 
point and approach at right angles for 
the purpose of determining whether or 
not he has passed the animal or if it has 
changed its course, but he must remem- 
ber that when the time comes for the 
animal to rest it nearly always doubles 
back to the right or left of its trail a short 
distance. One very striking peculiarity 
in the animal’s actions at such a time is 
that just before lying down it will run 
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for a short distance, as if in play, stopping 
suddenly, as if acting under orders, when 
reaching the point upon which it desires 
to rest. Very especially is this little run 
apt to be indulged in if there are two or 
more animals together. It cost me two 
or three moose to learn this. I was once 
following three animals in deep snow. I 
was to the left of them and had traveled 
such a distance that I became anxious to 
locate their trail and I cautiously made 
my way to the right to intersect their 
course, if possible. I did not more 
than three hundred yards until I came 
into their very fresh trail. I climbed a 
tree and scanned the country ahead, locat- 
ing nothing more than the trail for some 
distance through the snow. I followed 
this for a short space and came to where 
the animals had been running, making 
great strides. I calculated that it was all 
up with me, but decided to follow their 
tracks around a point that I might get one 
more look in the direction they had gone, 
the perfectly natural instinct of a hunter— 
this was a fatal move—they had stopped 
short and were lying down just behind a 
bunch of spruce not three hundred yards 
from where they had left a walk. On my 
approach they said good-bye through this 
clump of pines which screened them from 
a rifle ball. 

A breezy day is always best for moose 
hunting, as the bluster of the wind makes 
it unnecessary for the hunter to be abso- 
lutely noiseless. The same general prin- 
ciples may be applied in hunting moose in 
any part of their country—presuming that 
the hunter stalks his own game unsupported 
by guides or Indians. Few hunters who 
visit the Maine woods for moose, acquire 
knowledge of the hunt that would be very 
helpful to them, if thrown upon their own 
resources in trackless regions of great extent. 
There is no game field in America that so 
nearly affords the hunter a parlor moose hunt 
as the woods of Maine, but he man who 
simply enjoys camp life and is not especi- 
ally desirous of becoming an expert hunter, 
will find greater pleasure in the game fields 
of Maine than in wilder and more isolated 
regions, 


go 
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By Norman Duncan 


T had been arace against the peril of fog 
and the discomfort of awet night all the 
way from Hooping Harbor. We es- 

caped the scowl of the northeast, the gray, 
bitter wind and the sea it was fast fretting 
to a fury, when the boat rounded Canada 
Head and ran into the shelter of the bluffs 
at Englee—into the damp shadows somberly 
gathered there. When the punt was moored 
to the stage-head, the fog had thickened the 
dusk into deep night, and therain had soaked 
us to the skin. There was a light, a warm, 
yellow light, shining from a window, up along 
shore and to the west. We stumbled over 
an erratic footpath, which the folk of the 
place call “the roaad’’—-feeling for direction, 
chancing the steps, splashing through pools of 
water, tripping over sharp rocks. The white- 
washed cottages of the village, set on the 
hills, were like the ghosts of houses. They 
started into sight, hung suspended in the 
night, vanished as we trudged on. The 
folk were all abed—all save Elisha Duck- 
worthy, that pious giant, who had been late 
beating in from the fishing grounds off the 
Head. It was Elisha who opened the door 
to our knock, and sent a growling, bristling 
dog back to his place with a gentle word. 

“Will you not—”’ 

“Suregsir,”’ said Elisha, a smile spreading 
from his eyes to the very tip of his great 
beard, “’twould be a hard man an’ a bad 
Christian that would turn strangers away. 
Come in, sir! ’Tis a full belly you’ll have 
when you leaves the table, an’ ’tis a warm 
bed you'll sleep in, this night.” 

After family prayers, in which we, the 
strangers he had taken in, were commended 
to the care and mercy of God in such simple, 
feeling phrases as proved the fine quality of 
this man’s hospitality and touched our 
hearts in their innermost parts, Elisha in- 
vited us to sit by the kitchen fire with him 
“for a spell.” While the dogs snored in 
chorus with a young kid and a pig by the 
roaring stove, and the chickens rustled and 
clucked in their coop under the bare spruce 
sofa which Elisha had made, and the wind 
flung the rain against the window vanes, 


we three talked of weather and fish and toil 
and peril and death. It may be that a cruel 
coast and a sea quick to wrath engender a 
certain dread curiosity concerning the “ tak- 
ing off” in a man who fights day by day to 
survive the enmity of both. Elisha talked 
for a long time of death and heaven and hell. 
Then, solemnly, his voice fallen to a whisper, 
he told of his father, Skipper George, a man 
of weakling faith, who had been reduced to 
idiocy by wondering what came after death 
—by wondering, wondering, wondering, in 
sunlight and mist and night, off shore in the 
punt, laboring at the splitting table, at work 
on the flake, everywhere, wondering all the 
time where souls took their flight. 

“°Twere wonderin’ whether hell do be 
underground or not,” said Elisha, “that 
turned un over at last. Sure, sir,” with a 
sigh, “’twere doubt, you sees. ’Tis faith us 
must have.” 

Elisha stroked the nearest dog with a gen- 
tle hand—a mighty hand, toil-worn and 
misshapen, like the man himself. 

“Do your besettin’ sin get the best 0’ you, 
sir?’”’ he said, looking up. It may be that 
he craved to hear a confession of failure that 
he might afterward sustain himself with the 
thought that no man is invulnerable. “Sure, 
we've all besettin’ sins. When we do be 
snatched from the burnin’ brands, b’y, a 
little spark burns on, an’ on, an’ on; an’ he 
do be wonderful hard t’ douse out. ’Tis 
like the eye us must pluck out by command 
o’ the Lard. With some men ’tis a taste 
for baccy. With some ’tis a scarcity o’ salt 
in the fish. With some ’tis too much water 
in the lobster cans. With some ’tis a cravin’ 
for sweetness. With me ’tis warse nor all. 
Sure, sir,” he went on, “I’ve knowed some 
men so fond, so wonderful fond, 0’ bacey 
that um smoked the shoes off their children’s 
feet. ’Tis their besettin’ sin, sir—’tis their 
besettin’ sin. But ’tis not baecy that wor- 
ries me. The taste fell away when I were 
took from sin. ’Tis not that. ’Tis warse. 
Sure, with me, sir,’”’ he said, brushing his 
hand over his forehead in a weary, despair- 
ing way, “’tislaughin’. *Tisthesin of joakin’ 
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that puts my soul in danger o’ bein’ hove 
overboard into the burnin’ lake. I were a 
wonderful joaker when I were a sinful man. 
’Twas all I lived for—not t’ praise God an’ 
prepare my soul for death. When I gets up 
in the marnin’, now, sir, I feels like joakin’ 
like what I used t’ do, particular if it do be 
a fine day. Ah, sir,” with a long sigh, “’tis 
a great temptation, I tells you—’tis a won- 
derful temptation. But ’tis not set down 
in the Book that Jesus Christ smiled an’ 
laughed, an’ with the Lard’s help I’ll beat 
the devil yet. I'll beat un,” he cried, as if 
inspired to some supreme struggle. “T’ll 
beat un,” he repeated, clinching his great 
hands. “T will!” 

Elisha bade us good-night with a solemn 
face. A little smile—a poor, frightened lit- 
tle smile of tender feeling for us—flickered 
in his eyes for the space of a breath. But 
he snuffed it out relentlessly, expressed his 
triumph with a flash of his eye, and went 
away to bed. In the morning, when the 
sun called us up, he had come back from the 
early morning’s fishing, and was singing a 
most doleful hymn of death and judgment 
over the splitting table in the stage. 
The sunlight was streaming into the room, 
and the motes were all dancing merrily in 
the beam. The breeze was rustling the 
leaves of a sickly bush under the window— 
coaxing them to hopeful whisperings. I 
fancied that the sea was all blue and rippling, 
and that the birds were flitting through the 
sunlight, chirping their sympathy with the 
smiling day. But Elisha, his brave heart 
steeled against the whole earth’s frivolous 
mood, continued heroically to pour forth 
his dismal song. 


The head of every house in the Newfound- 
land outports is the skipper thereof. Be it a 
gray, weather-beaten hovel, a turf hut or a 
clean white cottage with a porch and a bay 
window, he is the skipper. But Zachariah 
Lisson was a real skipper—not the skipper 
of a paddle punt or a trap skiff, but the 
skipper of a schooner, the fore-an’-after 
Heavenly Rest, which fished the Labrador 
seas and grinned tauntingly at a lee shore 
in every gale that blew. He was a sailor 
born, was Zachariah—born, in fact, aboard 
the Prince o’ Wales, fifty years ago, when 
she was caught in the ice in the Straits. He 
had been bred to the sea from that hour—a 
stocky, brawny, tawny-haired, jolly dare- 
devil of a seadog. Moreover he was sunk 


in wickedness. It was rum, when he could 
get it; and, as for rum— 

“Nar a drap, is it?” he cried, when he 
boarded the Zero on her nor’ward trip. 

“Neither drap, Skipper Zach,” said the 
supercargo. “ Nothin’ but spirits o’ tur- 
pentine aboard.” 

“Tf ’tis anything by the name o’ spirits, 
b’y,” said Zachariah, somewhat revived, 


“pass un over. ’Tis a wee drap I'll have— , 


an’ trust t’ luck for gettin’ clear of un.”’ 

The skipper was a Newf’un’lander. Neither 
wind, fog nor a loppy sea could turn his 
blood to water. He was a Newf’un’lander 
of the hardshell breed. So he sailed the 
Heavenly Rest without a chart. To be 
sure, he favored the day for getting along, 
but he ran through the night when he was 
crowding south, and blithely took his chance 
with islands of ice and rock alike. He had 
some faith in a “tell-tale,” had Zachariah, 
but he scorned charts. It was his boast 
that if he could not carry the harbors and 
headlands and shallows of five hundred miles 
of hungry coast in his head he should give 
up the Heavenly Rest and sail a paddle 
punt for a living. It was well that he could 
—well for the ship and the crew and the folk 
at home. For, at the time of which I write, 
the Rest, too light in ballast to withstand 
a gusty breeze, was groping through the fog 
for harbor from a gale which threatened a 
swift descent. It was thick as bags, with a 
rising wind running in from the sea, and the 
surf breaking and hissing within hearing to 
leeward. 

“We do be handy t’ Hoilow Harbor,” 
said Zachariah. 

“Ts you sure, Skipper?’ 

“Sure,” said Zachariah. 

The Heavenly Rest was in desperate case. 
She was running in—pursuing an unfalter- 
ing course for an unfamiliar, rocky shore. 
The warning of the surf sounded in every 
man’s ears. It was imperative that her 
true position should soon be determined. 
The Skipper was perched far forward, peer- 
ing through the fog for a sight of the coast. 

“Sure, an’ I hopes,” said the man at the 
wheel, “that she woan’t break her nose on 
a rock afore the ol’ man sees un.” 

“Joe Betts P’int!” exclaimed the Skipper. 

Dead ahead, and high in the air, a mass of 
rock loomed through the mist. The Skip- 
per had recognized it in a flash. He ran aft. 
and took the wheel. The Heavenly Rest 
sheered off and ran to sea. 


’ 


said the cook. 
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“We'll run in t’ Hollow Harbor,” said the 
Skipper. 

“Has you ever been there?” said the man 
who had surrendered the wheel. 

“Noa, b’y,” said the Skipper, “but I'll 
get there, whatever.” 

The nose of the Heavenly Rest was turned 
shoreward. Sang the Skipper, humming it 
to himself in a rasping sing-song: 


“When Joe Bett’s P’int you is abreast, 
Dane’s Rock bears due west. 
West-nor’west you must steer, 

’Till Brimstone Head do appear. 


“The tickle’s narrow, not very wide; 
The deepest water’s on the starboard side 
When in the harbor you is shot, 
Four fathoms you has got.” 


The of song was chart enough for Skipper 
Zachariah. Three times the Heavenly Rest 
ran in and out. Then she sighted Dane’s 
Rock, which bore due west, true enough. 
West-nor’west was the course she followed, 
running blindly through the fog and heeling 
to the wind. Brimstone Head appeared 
in due time; and in due time the rocks of 
the tickle—that narrow entrance to the 
harbor—appeared in vague, forbidding form 
to port and starboard. The schooner ran to 
the starboard for the deeper water. Into 
the harbor she shot; and there they dropped 
anchor, caring not at all whether the water 
was four or forty fathoms, for it was deep 
enough. Through the night the gale tickled 
the topmasts, but the ship rode smoothly 
at her anchors, and Skipper Zachariah’s 
stentorian sleep was not disturbed by any 
sudden call to duty. 


Twilight was filling the kitchen with 
strange shadows. We had disposed of Aunt 
Ruth’s watered fish and soaked hard-bread 
with hunger for a relish. Uncle Simon’s 
glance was mournfully intent upon the bare 
platter. 

“But,” said Aunt Ruth, with obstinate 
emphasis, “I knows they be. ’Tis not what 
we hears we believe, sir. Noa, ’tis not what 
we hears. ’Tis what we sees. An’ I’ve seed 
un.” 

“Tis true, sir,’ said Uncle Simon, looking 
up. “They be nar a doubt about it.” 

“But where,” said I, “did she get her 
looking-glass?”’ 

“They be many a trader wrecked on this 
coast, sir,’ said Uncle Simon. 

“°Twere not a mermaid I seed,” said Aunt 
Ruth. “’Twere a merman.” 

“Sure,” said Uncle Simon, mysteriously, 
“they do be in the sea the shape o’ all that’s 
on the land—shape for shape, sir. They be 
seahorses an’ seacows an’ seadogs. Why 
not the shape o’ humans?” 

“Well,” said Aunt Ruth, “’twas when I 
were a little maid. An’ ’twas in a gale o’ 
wind. I goas down t’ Billy Cove t’ watch 
me fawther bring the punt in, an’ I couldn’t 
see un anywhere. So I thought he were 
drownded. ’Twere handy t’ dark when I 
seed the merman rise from the water. He 
were big an’ black—so black as the stove. 
I could see the eyes of un so plain as I can 
see yours. He were not good lookin’—noa, 
I'll say that much—he were not good lookin’. 
He waved his arms, an’ beckoned an’ beck- 
oned an’ beckoned. But, sure, sir, I 
wouldn’t goa, for I were feared. ‘’Tis the 
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THE OL SKIPPER. 
soul o’ me father,’ thinks I. ‘Sure, the sea’s 
cotched un.’ So I runs hoame an’ tells me 
mother; an’ she says ’twere a merman. I 
knows they be mermans an’ mermaids, 
’cause T’se seed un. ’Tis what we sees we 
believes.” 

‘Tis said,’ said Uncle Simon, “that. if 
you finds un on the rocks an’ puts un in the 
water they gives you three wishes; an’ all 
you has t’ do is wish, an’—” 

‘Tis said,” said Aunt Ruth, with a pro- 
digious frown across the table, “that the 
mermaids trick the fishermen t’ the edge 
o’ the sea an’ steals un away. Uncle Simon 
Ride,” she went on, severely, “if ever you—” 

Uncle Simon looked sheepish. “Sure, 
woman,” said he, the evidences of guilt plain 
on his face, “they be noa danger t’ me. 
’Twould take a clever mermaid t’—” 

“Unele Simon Ride,” said Aunt Ruth, 
“nar another word. An’ if you doan’t put 
my spinnin’ wheel t’ rights this night I'll 
give you your tea in a mug * t’morrow—an’ 
mind that, sir, mind that!” 

After we had left the table Uncle Simon 
took me aside. “She do be a wonderful 
woman,” said he, meaning Aunt Ruth. Then, 
earnestly, ‘“She’ve noa cause t’ be jealous 0’ 
the mermaids. Noa, sir—sure, noa.”’ 





It is difficult to convey an adequate con- 
ception of the utter barrenness of this coast 


*A scolding. 
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—of that jagged stretch of 
rock, between the sea and a 
trackless wilderness, upon 
which a people such as we 
have survived for generations. 
If you were to ask a fisherman 
of some remote outport what 
his flour was made of he 
would stare at you and be 
mute. “Wheat” would bea 
new, meaningless word to 
many a man of those places. 
It may be that the words of 
the Old Skipper of Burnt 
Harbor will help the reader to 
an understanding of the high 
value set upon the soil and 
all it produces. 

“Come with me,” said the 
Old Skipper, “an’ [ll show 
you so fine a garden as ever 
you seed.” 

The garden was on anisland 
two miles off the mainland. 
Like many another patch of 
ground it had to be cultivated from a 
distant place. It was an acre, or there- 
abouts, which had been “won from the 
wilderness” by the labor of several gen- 
erations; and it was owned by eleven fam- 
ilies. This was not a garden made by 
gathering soil and dumping it in a hol- 
low, as most gardens are; it was a real 
“meadow.” 

“Look at them potatoes, sir,” said the 
Skipper. He radiated pride in the soil’s 
achievement as he waited for my outburst 
of congratulation. 

The potatoes, owing to painstaking fer- 
tilization with small fish, had attained ad- 
mirable size—in tops. But the hay! 

“?Tis fine grass,” said the Skipper. “Fine 
as ever you seed!” 

It was thin, and nearer gray than yellow; 
and every stalk was weak in the knees. I 
do it more than justice when I write that it 
rose above my shoe tops. 

“Tis sizable hay,”’ said the Skipper. “’Tis 
time I had un cut.” 

On the way back the Skipper caught sight 
of a skiff-load of hay, which old John Burns 
was sculling from Duck Island. He was 
careful to point it out as good evidence of 
the fertility of that part of the world. By- 
and-by we came to a whisp of hay which 
had fallen from the skiff. {t was a mere 
handful floating on the quiet water. 
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“The wastefulness of that dunderhead!”’ 
exclaimed the Skipper. 

He took the boat toward the whisp of hay, 
puffing his wrath all the while. 

“Pass the gaff, b’y,”’ he said. 

With the utmost care he hooked the whisp 
of hay—to the last straw—and drew it over 
the side. 

“Tis a sin,” said he, “t’? waste good hay 
like that.” 

Broad fields, hay and wheat and corn, all 
yellow, waving to the breeze—the sun flood- 
ing all—were far, far beyond this man’s im- 
agination. He did not know that in other 
lands the earth yields generously to the 
men who sow seed. How little did the 
harvest mean to him! The world is a world 
of rock and sea—of sea and naked rock. 
Soil is gathered in buckets. Gardens are 
made by hand. The return is precious in 
the sight of men. 





Uncle Zeb Gale—Daddy Gale, who had 
long ago lost count of his grandchildren, 
they were so many—Ol’ Zeb tottered up 
from the sea, gasping and coughing, but 
broadly smiling in the intervals. He had a 
great cod in one hand, and his old cloth cap 
was in the other. His head was bald, and his 
snowy beard covered his chest. Toil and 
the weight of years had bowed his back, 
spun a film over his eyes and cracked his 
voice. But neither toil nor age nor hunger 
nor cold had broken his cheery interest in 
all the things of life. Ol Zeb smiled in 
a sweetly winning way. He stopped to 
pass a word with the stranger, who was 
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“ How many years ago, sir?”’ , 

“’Tis many year, zur,” said Uncle Zeb, 
smiling indulgence with my youth. “They 
was fish a-plenty wherm—when—when I were 
young. ‘Tis not what it used t’ be—noa, 
noa, zur; not at all. Sure, zur, I been 
goain’ t’ the grounds off the Mull since I 
were seven years old. Since I were seven! 
Ibeeighty-threenow, zur. Seventy-six year, 
zur, I has fished out o’ this here harbor.” 

Uncle Zeb stopped to wheeze a bit. He 
was out of breath with this long speech. 
And when he had wheezed a bit, a spasm of 
hard coughing took him. He was on the 
verge of the last stage of consumption, was 
Uncle Zeb. 

“Tis a fine harbor t’ fish from, zur,’’ he 
gasped. “They be none better. Least- 
ways, so they tells me—them that’s cruised 
about adeal. Sure, I’ve never seen another. 
’Tis t? Conch* I’ve wanted t’ goa since I 
were a young feller. I'll see un yet, zur— 
sure, an’ I will.” 

“You are eighty-three?”’ said I. 

“T be the oldest man t’ the Harbor, zur. 
I marries the maids an’ the young fellers 
when they’s noa parson about.” 

“You have fished out of this harbor for 
seventy-six years?’ said J, in vain trying to 
comprehend the deprivation and dull toil 
of that long life—trying to account for the 
childlike smile which had continued to the 
end of it. 

“Tss, zur,” said Uncle Zeb. “But, sure, 
they be plenty o’ time t’ see Conch yet. Me 
fawther were ninety when he died. I be 
oanly eighty-three.”’ 





far away from 
yay 





home, and_ there- 
fore, no doubt, 
needed a hearten- 
ing word or two. 

“Tineeven, zur,” 
said he. 

“Tis that, Uncle 
Zeb. How have 
the fish been to- 
day?” 

“Oh, they be a 
scattered fish off 
the Mull, zur. But 
‘tis oanly a_ scat- 
tered one. They 
doan’t run in, zur, 
like what they used 
to when I were 














young, sure.” 
*Fifteen miles distant. 


BUILDING THE SCHOONER. 
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Uncle Zeb tottered up the hill. Soon the 
dusk swallowed his old hulk. I never saw 
him again. 


We were seated on the Head, high above 
the sea, watching the fleet of punts come 
from the Mad Mull grounds and from the 
nets along shore, for it was evening. Jack 
had told me much of the lore of lobster- 
catching and squid-jigging. Of winds and 
tides and long breakers he had given me 
solemn warnings—and especially of that 
little valley down which the gusts came, no 
man knew from where. He had imparted 
certain secrets concerning the whereabouts 
of gulls’ nests and juniper-berry patches, 


of the Outports 


“’Way down on Pigeon Pond Island, 
When daddy comes home from swilin’,* 
(Maggoty fish hung up in the air, 
Fried in maggoty butter) ! 
Cakes and tea for breakfast, 
Pork and duff for dinner, 
Cakes and tea for supper, 
When daddy comes home from swilin’. 


” 


He asked me riddles, thence he passed to 
other questions, for he was a boy who won- 
dered, and wondered, what lay beyond those 
places which he could see from the highest 
hill. I described a street and ‘a pavement, 
told him that the earth was round, defined 
a team of horses, corrected his impression 
that a church organ was played with the 
mouth, and denied the report that the flakes 


























SMALL FISHING BOAT WITH 


for I had won his confidence. I had been 
informed that Uncle Tom Bull’s punt was 
in hourly danger of turning over because 
her spread of canvas was “scandalous” 
creat, that Bill Bludgell kept the “surliest 
dog t’ the Harbor,” that the “goaats was 
wonderful hard t’ find” in the fog, that a 
brass bracelet would cure salt-water sores 
on the wrists, that—-I cannot recall it all. 
He had “mocked” a goat, a squid, a lamb, 
old George Walker at prayer, and “Uncle”’ 
Ruth berating “Aunt” Simon for leaving 
the splitting table unclean. 

Then he sang this song, in a thin, sweet 
treble, which was good to hear: 


*Sealing. 


“ 


YACHT” RIG. 


and stages of New York were the largest 
in the world. The boys of the outports do 
not play games—there is no time, and at any 
rate, the old West Country games have not 
come down to this generation with the dia- 
lect, so I told him how to play tag, hide- 
and go-seek and blind-man’s buff, and proved 
to him that they might be interesting, 
though I had to admit that they might not 
be profitable in certain cases. 

“Some men,” said I, at last, “have never 
seen the sea.” 

He looked at me and laughed his unbelief. 
“Sure,” said he, “not a hundred haven’t?” 

“Many more than that.” 
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“Tis hard t’ be- 





lieve, zur,” he said. 
“Terrible hard.” 

We were silent 
while he thought it 
over. 

“What’s the last 
harbor in the 
world?” he asked. 

I hesitated. 

“The very last, 
zur! They do say 
’tis St. Johns. But, 
sure, zur, they must 
be something be- 
yond. What do it 
be?” After a si- 
lence, he continued, 




















speaking wistfully, AN OUTPORT DRY-DOCK. 


“What’s the last 
harbor in all the whole world, zur? Doesn’t 
you know?” 


The hills overhang Little Harbor and the 
sea grimly confronts it. It waz settled from 
Greater Harbor when the crowd of souls 
there—five hundred all told—became too 
great for some men longer to bear with. 
The thirty cottages grip the rocks for dear 
life. All the folk are fisher folk. They are 
far remote from their kind. There are no 
roads on the northeast coast. All the 
world’s a waste. 

When we stepped ashore, an old fisherman 
with seven children tagging after him came 
down to meet us. 

“Good even, zur.” 


“Good evening.” 
“Be you a doctor?” 
“No; ain.” 

“Noa? Isn’t you? Now, I thought maybe 
you might be.” Disappointment first showed 
in his voice when he said, “ But you isn’t, 
you says.” 

“Sorry—but, no.” 

“Sure, I thought you might be a doctor. 
They be great need of a doctor on this coast, 
zur. Sure, the nearest do be at Tilt Cove 
an’ ’tis sixty milesaway. Wedo be too poor 
t’ send for un. But you isn’t a doctor, you 
says? Is you sure, zur?” 

He looked at me—wistfully, half doubt- 
ingly. He waited for me to answer. 

“T thought you might be,’ he went on. 

‘““Perhaps you 





might know some- 











thing about doctor- 
in’. Noa?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T thought, now, 
that you might. 
Tis my little girl 
what’s sick. Sure, 
none of us knows 
what do be the 
matter with she. 
Woan’t you come 
up an’ see she, zur? 
Perhaps you might 
do something 
—though—you 











THE LOCAL OX-CART. 


isn’t—a doctor.” 
The little girl was 
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lying on the floor 
—on a ragged 
quilt, in a corner. 
She was covered 
to her chin, and 
the covering quiv- 
ered now and 
again, as though 
she were shaken 
with eold. She 
was a fair child 
—a little girl of 
seven. Her eyes 
were deep blue, 
wide and fringed 
with long, heavy 
lashes. Her hair 
was flaxen, abun- 
dant and all curly 
and tangled. She 
was so winsome 
and lovely! 

“T thinks she do be goain’ t’ die soon,” 
said the mother. “’Tis queer. She do be 
all swelled up in the legs. Sure, she can’t 
stand. We been waitin’ for a doctor t’ 
come, an’ we thought perhaps you was 
one.” 

“ How long have you waited?” 

“°’Twas in April she was took. She’ve 
been lyin’ there ever since. ’Tis near 
August now, I’m thinkin’, We've been 
waitin’—sort of expectin’ a doctor would 
come. They was one here ’bout two 
year ago.” 

“Think they’l! be one comin’ soon?” said 
the man. 





FISHING 


I took the little 
girl’s hand. It 
was dry and hot. 
She looked in my 
face—but I could 
not interpret. She 
did not smile— 
nor did she fear 
me. Her fingers 
closed over mine. 
I do not know 
what she meant 
by that tight clasp 
She was a beauti- 
ful child a blue- 
eyed, winsome lit- 
tle thing; but pain 
had driven all the 
sweet roguery out 
of her face. 

PUNT. “Does you 
think she'll die, 
zur?”’ asked the woman, anxiously. 

I did not know. 

“Sure, zur,” said the man, trying to smile, 
“T thought you might be a doctor when—I 
seed you—comin’ ashoare.”’ 

“But you isn’t?” said the woman. “Is 
you sure you couldn’t do anything? Be 
you noa kind of a doctor at all. We doan’t 
—we doan’t—want she t’ die.” 

In the silence—so long and deep a silence 
—melancholy shadows crept in from the 
desolation without. 

“T wish you was a doctor,” said the man. 
“T—wish—you—was.” 

He was crying. 
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A STUDY OF THE BLACK VULTURE 


By Gene Stratton- Porter 


HE vulture family is older than ‘the 
records of history. Their  like- 
nesses are found cut in the most 

ancient carvings, and in sign and sym- 
bol writing before the time of letters. 
The Greek, Herodotus, commonly referred 
to as the father of history, relates that 
vultures were so highly prized by the 
ancients that he found laws in every known 
country which he visited preparatory to 
writing his great work, inflicting the death 
penalty on any one destroying them. In 
Egypt they were made so especially an 
object of kingly solicitation, that they 
walked the streets of the cities and mingled 
with the flocks and fowls of the tent dwel- 
lers, as commonly as any domestic bird. 
The Mussulmen were so pleased by the 
vultures every year following the pilgrims 
on their journey to Mecca, that they wor- 
shipped them and provided large sums of 
money to be spent for provender to be 
thrown them along the way, oblivious to 
the fact that it was this food, and not 
instinctive devotion to the cause of Islam 
that accounted for their journey. In our 
day the extreme penalty no longer exists, 
but they are almost universally protected. 
The consideration shown them from the 
beginning of time is undoubtedly due to 
their work as scavengers, which is especially 
valuable in tropical climates. The most 
ignorant® little “cracker,” born and bred on 
the verge of a Georgia swamp, will assure 
you with bulging eyes that “You dassent 
kill nor hurt a John Crow ’cos they keep 
you from gittin’ sick.” 

The old world has six genera and the new 
five. There is a structural difference in 
the vultures of the two continents, but 
their characteristics and habits are almost 
identical. Of the five species in our own 
country the three best known are the 
Great California vulture, having a body 
four feet long and a ten-foot spread of wing; 
the red-headed vulture or turkey buz- 
zard, about the size and greatly resembling 
our wild turkey, for which it is named, and 
the black vulture, which is the original of 
these studies. Catharista atrata is the 
classic name, and it certainly embraces 


the finest specimens of the vulture family. 
A bird of this species is about the size of a 
common chicken and has a sweep of wing 
several inches longer than the tail, which 
is generous, plumage a brilliant black with 
iridescent shades of brown, green and blue 
showing in the light. Its head is bare of 
feathers, black and of a leathery appear- 
ance. There is a ruff of delicate gray and 
brown feathers, so fine as to resemble wool, 
about the throat where the heavy plumage 
begins. The beak is elongated, hooked at 
the point and almost as hard as steel for 
tearing through flesh, tough skin and 
muscles. The nostrils are oblong, quite 
large and pierced through. The eyes of 
grown specimens are full, round, dark, and 
undoubtedly able to penetrate as great 
distances as any other bird. 

It has long been a perplexing question 
and one around which discussion has waged 
for generations, as to whether vultures 
discovered their food by sight or scent. 
They discover it both ways, but undoubt- 
edly at greatest distances by sight. This 
question which engaged the greatest scien- 
tists from the beginning of the study of or- 
nithology, was made to look a very simple 
matter by Canon Tristam, in whose writings 
ean be found the following: “The Griffon 
who first descries his quarry descends from 
his elevation at once. Another sweeping the 
horizon at still greater distance observes his 
neighbor’s movements and _ follows his 
course. A third, still further removed, follows 
the flight of the second; he is traced by 
another; and so a perpetual succession is 
kept up so long as a morsel of flesh is 
left over which to consort.” This un- 
doubtedly explains the extraordinary 
length of vision with which a number of 
birds of prey are credited. 

Young vultures have white feet which 
grow darker with age, and in grown speci- 
mens are quite black. They have three 
toes front and one back and the nails are 
long, black and hard. The legs are bared 
and scaled to the first joint. Vultures are 


birds of the air and hights and their feet 
little used for walking, but the whole con- 
formation of the foot and leg, even in very 
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A Study of the Black Vulture 


young specimens, gives the impression of 
great strength. This development is due 
to the use of the feet in holding and tearing 
up food rather than pedestrianism. When 
they do walk, they glide over the ground 
in their own peculiar way, still much more 
gracefully than any of their relatives, and 
with far greater speed. 

The gastronomic inclinations of the 
whole vulture family are so well known 
as to require no discussion. In fact 
such prominence has been given to this 
subject that many very interesting char- 
acteristics and habits of the birds have 
been overlooked by the natural history 
student and photographer under the im- 
pression that calamity might follow a 
whiff of their odor. 

In nesting they follow no fixed inclina- 
tion, but build on the ground, in hollow 
stumps, prostrate hollow logs and rarely 
in rotted-out places in trees at some hight. 
In cases that have come under my imme- 


diate observation vultures nest nearer 
earth and buzzards choose higher loca- 
tions. Three seasons a pair of buzzards 


nested at a hight of thirty feet, in a giant 
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sycamore on the banks of the Wabash 
River, and were brooding on their dirty 
white eggs in the same location for the 
fourth time, when a June freshet turned 
their sweet home into the river. 

The bird of these studies pipped its shell 
in a swamp extending through two coun- 
ties in central Indiana, almost as thick and 
“beary” as anything in northern Michi- 
gan or southern Canada. The log in which 
it was hatched was a prostrate elm, hollow 
to the merest shell for thirty feet, five feet 
in diameter and near one hundred in length. 
Lumbermen that felled it, only the previous 
season, probably saw a vision of hundreds 
of feet of lumber vanish in thin air as it 
crashed to earth, but the vultures found in 
it an ideal location for their happy home. 
It had been cut over three-fourths of the 
way through and fell with the butt of the 
log resting on the end of the stump which 
was three feet in hight. 

No building was necessary. There was 
several inches of dry, woody fiber in the 
log and on this they nested. Their eggs 
are exquisitely beautiful. They are as 
large as a turkey’s but shaped like a duck’s, 

















THE NEST IN THE HOLLOW ELM TRUNK 
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the delicate blue of cuckoos’, and thickly 
splashed and mottled with broken squares, 
oblongs and dots of darkest chocolate. 
The nest had been located for some 
time and the first study was made before the 
down of the baby was scarcely dry. Con- 
sidering the repulsion with which his species 
are customarily regarded, it takes courage 
to say it, but I will leave it to the studies 
to prove if he really was not the dearest 
little fellow—white as any snowdrift; soft 
as the down of a swan; a comical leathery, 
black little face, with hooked beak and 


speckled azure egg, on a bed of fiber that 
ran the whole ochre gamut, from almost 
white, through tan, straw, yellow, orange 
to darkest brown, the darkness of the hollow 
for a background, the golden arch of the 
great log above, the subdued grays and 
browns of the park and the green of the 
swamp all about him, combined to delight 
the soul of a color-loving person. I was 
extremely anxious to make a study of 
the babies together, and went the second 
morning for that purpose, but I arrived 
too late. It could scarcely have been the 

















SHOWING HIS BEAK AND FEET——-TWO WEEKS OLD 


bleary, bright blue eyes, like those of a 
young crow in its fool days; such small 
wings that they looked like arms and little 
white feet with black nails. 

I attempted the first study of him at 
the entrance to the log, and if there ever 
was a day when I prayed more fervently 
than on any other for color photography 
to come into actual, practical, everyday use 
it was on that occasion. The picture I 
focused on the ground glass was simply 
exquisite. The snowy, black-faced little 
vulture, nestling beside the big, darkly- 


baby—IL suppose provender was scarce 
that morning and the odor of the newly- 
hatched chick too much for the mother. 
Possibly she sacrificed the last born to save 
the first, at any rate there were only a few 
splashes of blood and bits of shell to tell 
the story, but the first born was feasted 
to repletion. 

I had my first encounter with the mother 
bird that morning and was delighted to 
identify her as a genuine black vulture, 
as I had supposed my find up to that time 
to be a common buzzard. Black vultures, 
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under the cognomen of John Crow, are 
common in the South, but they are quite 
rare so far north. They are in every way 
a finer species than the buzzard, and I was 
very pleased to have my prospective series 
of as fine clay as possible. 

I made the very finest possible natural his- 
tory study of that baby once a week, without 
a break in the series, from the day he 
pipped his shell until he was a great black 
bird, able to spread six feet of wing and 
suil away. At the first when studies of 
his head were wanted, he turned his back 
persistently; later, when it was desired to 


became necessary after he had been coaxed 
to the entrance by bribes of sweetbreads 
to slip in a background to prevent him 
taking his treat and .darting to the small 
end of the log where he could not be fol- 
lowed. 

The average of these downy, harmless 
looking studies cost miles of travel, and 
hours of work in stifling heat, where stand- 
ing room was at a par among logs, poison 
vines and marsh, and myriads of flies and 
mosquitos attracted by the largeness of 
the odor. The only available way to 
secure a picture of him at all was to focus 

















DID YOU SAY SWEETBREADS ?—SEVEN WEEKS OLD. 


illustrate his leg and feet development, he 
slid from the log and gave such a spirited 
illustration of legs through the swamp, 
over logs and vines and into such snakey 
places that it took Spartan courage to 
capture him. Toward the last, when he saw 
the intention to make an especial point 
of his wings and tail he faced front like 
a soldier. His beak becaine so hard and 
sharp that he found no difficulty in cutting 
through heavy dogskin gauntlets, and it 
was advisable to provide him a bone to 
chew on while he was being posed. It also 


on a given spot and then with infinite 
patience coax him by bribes of calf kidney 
or sweetbreads into the position or pose 
desired. Toward the last he grew to 
know me and would come and take his 
treat from my hand. He was one of my 
most interesting subjects, and I am 
profoundly grateful for the valuable series 
of natural history studies I secured of him. 
No doubt I would undertake a_ similar 
series of any branch of his family, but I 
hope by all that is odoriferous I will never 
have the opportunity. 





VICE IN HORSES AND ITS CORRECTION 


By Frank 


ITHIN the limits of a magazine 
article this subject must be treated 
crudely, and readers are besought 

to realize and to allow for this drawback. 
Sentiment and affection must receive scant 
consideration, and practice roughly trample 
upon theory. 

















“WAR BRIDLE’’—FIRST METHOD. 


No healthy horse was ever born vicious; 
all possessed of this undesirable character- 
istic have been made so by mismanage- 
ment or abuse. Occasionally a colt may 
be found which will saucily try to frighten 
its caretaker, and once in a while an animal 
proves incorrigible. These last, however, 
are really insane in some respects, and not 
in normal condition at all. Vice, invariably, 
is the outcome of improper handling by 
the superior animal, man. 

Broadly stated, one may accept as an 
axiom the saying, “There are two things of 
which you may be certain regarding every 
horse; one that he is a fool, and the other 
that he is a coward.” In proportion, also, 
as an animal is a coward, so is he a bully, 
and an active experience with horses of 
all varieties for all purposes will serve to 
indorse thoroughly these statements. If 
anyone who handles horses will convince 
himself of these facts their proper and safe 


M. Ware 


management will be greatly simplified, and 
he will be thoroughly prepared for many 
sudden and seemingly extraordinary vaga- 
ries upon their part. Of course, to those 
who really believe the fables of the “ Arab 
and his steed,” and who honestly think 
that “Jewel knows my voice and my touch 
on her mouth,” or that “Honesty comes 
at my call from the pasture,” these state- 
ments will sound like rank heresy; but if 
they have occasion to associate, more or 
less intimately, with any great variety of 
horses, they will surely find that they have 
labored under a most dangerous hallucina- 
tion; which may some day be amply proven 
when Jewel deposits them in a ditch with 
the carriage spread over for warmth. 

That a horse is a fool is proved by the 
fact that he allows himself to be used by 
man, and to submit to draw loads or carry 
weights. He does not acquiesce because 
he wishes or loves to do so, but because he 
is hoodwinked into thinking that he cannot 
help himself; while he betrays both traits 
by the fact that he fears nothing to which 
he is accustomed, and everything which 
is strange to him. Nature intended that 
this should be the case, and in the timidity 
which makes him a coward, and the fool- 
ishness which makes him timid, his chief 
means of self-preservation are provided. 

A horse is also an animal of but one idea, 
which forms man’s chief safeguard in train- 
ing and using him. Why does an animal 
led from his burning stable rush back, if 
allowed? Because he is thoroughly fright- 
ened, and instinct tells him that in one 
place—his stall—he has been always safe 
and well cared for. Back he goes through 
flames and smoke to the haven of supposed 
safety, and there he will lie down and die 
with that one idea, that if safety is not 
there, it is nowhere; nor, unless blind- 
folded, can he be led from his sanctuary. 

In handling horses, therefore, and in 
preventing accidents; in curing vice and 
awkward tricks, he who will bear these 
three facts carefully in mind will have his 
pathway made easy; and if in addition, 
he will be careful never to let a horse 
conquer him, and to, as far as possible (by 
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Horses do not recognize indi- 
viduals nor do they understand 
words. Tones and gestures are 
of course intelligible, and when 
Jewel or Honesty halt at your 
order or come to your call, they 
will do the same for any individ- 
ual who speaks with the same in- 
flection or has the same appear- 
ance. In very rare cases the sense 
of smell has seemed sometimes to 
assist in discriminating between 
owner and stranger, but only in 
slight degree. A horse that has 
always been taught that “clk” 
means stop, and “whoa!” means 
go on, will act upon this inter- 
pretation; while as for “whoa” 








meaning stop (necessarily) to the 








FOR HALTER BREAKERS, 


seeming to acquiesce in them) allow his 
subject to “break himself” of his faults, 
he will have no difficulty (given ordinary 
nerve and “horse sense’) in correcting 
any habit or vice on the calendar. 

There are many animals not worth the time 
and patience required to discipline them, but 
even with ample time at disposal, the sum- 
mary methods now in use in the West, and 
which have been made more or less familiar 
everywhere through the exhibitions of various 
tamers or trainers, will, in modified form, serve 
an excellent purpose. These methods, by the 
way, first publicly exploited by such men, have 
long been in use, and have in them 


trained equine, you can use any 
other word as well, provided the 
tone be that to which he is accus- 
tomed; and Honesty hurries from the pas- 
ture as quickly at the call of go away as of 
come here. 

Between man and horse there can be no 
partnership (theorists and novelists to the 
contrary). Somebody must be master, and 
here comes in the bully in the animal’s make- 
up. He will “size you up” in a moment. 
The hack that walks sedately off with A 
will put B flat on his back; the beast 
that goes quietly past steam drill and ele- 
vated road with C will try to climb 
trees in D’s hands; yet instantly behave 
when he feels the reins again telegraph that 





much ged in principle, although 
of course, in these cases, elab- 
orated and distorted for exhibi- 
tion purposes; their principle con- 
sists in rendering the animal, from 
the outset, powerless to effectively 
resist; and impressing upon his 
one-idea mind the fact that it is 
useless to struggle. 

Of course it is essential the 
trainer should realize that he 
must “make haste slowly,” and 
be sure that his subject is im- 
pressed with the hallucination 
that he is powerless to disobey 
each demand made upon him. 
Nothing must be attempted which 
may result in failure, and each 
animal affords a new study and 

















demands in little details a fresh 
style of campaign. 
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terror compels fright, and forth- 
with you are a subject for repair 
shop or coroner according to your 
luck. 

If the driver never telegraphs 
the horse by the reins that he is 
afraid and if he has never been 
disconcerted before by someone 
who was, he will march quite 
confidently past appalling spec- 
taclesand hideoussounds. A raw 
colt fears everything, a trolley 
car no more than a bit of pass- 
ing paper. Ifthe man treats both 
alike, so finally will the horse. In 
every accident seventy-five per 
cent. of the blame belongs to the 
driver or rider. 

To correct vices and faults, 











some of course not worth the 





TO LEAD UNBROKEN HORSE OR COLT. 
cool head and steady nerve are in control. 
The educated horses which perform in 
theater and circus are rarely long before 
the people, because they quickly learn that 
the dire punishment which instantly fol- 
lows any fault at rehearsal, cannot be ad- 
ministered in public; and many a troupe 
has finally got completely out of hand for 
this reason; nor could the misbehavior be 
effectually corrected, because the cunning 
beasts were always letter perfect in private. 
In handling horses but few words need 
be used and they should receive instant 
and implicit obedience. ‘‘ Whoa,” “clk,” 
“back,” ete., should mean just what they 
say. The man who goes “ Whoa-a-a boy!’’ 
and “P-weep-p’’-ing along, or is con- 
stantly talking to his horse, may fancy he is 
serving some good end, and that his animal 
really understands him, but the horse knows 
better; and an ideal trainer would be dumb, 
for words distract attention. One must 
have confidence himself, courage and nerve, 
or one is never safe with any horse. He 
takes the first signal of alarm from you. 
Here comes a steam roller—hideous sight! 
He pricks his ears, feels uneasy perhaps, 
but would probably pass (at a distance). 
Already he feels your hands tightening 
nervously on the reins. You are afraid 
of what he is going to do, but he thinks 
you are afraid of the hissing, rattling mon- 
strosity. The one idea seizes him, “Man 





who has always proved my master is afraid, 
therefore, I am.” 


All else is forgotten, 


trouble of curing, and some too 

serious for the amateur to at- 
tempt, very few and very simple aids are 
required. Occasionally punishment—sharp 
and severe always--must be resorted to, but 
very rarely, and it is an excellent plan always 
to stop for a few moments until calm re- 
flection convinces that correction is neces- 
sary and that temper does not urge. Give 
the dumb brute every chance to under- 
stand clearly, but if he still resists pun- 
ish sharp and strong; it is the truest 
kindness. 

The “war bridle,” valled, is a most 
important adjunct to training or controlling 
any horse. This is a piece of cord a size 
larger than clothes line, and about ten feet 
long; make a hard knot in one end; another 
knot just far enough away to snugly en- 
circle lower jaw; put knot (on end) through 
this slip knot and carry cord over head 
from off side down nigh side; under lip 
(and over teeth) of upper jaw; over head 
again and through jaw loop. Another 
method (used on runaways, ete.) is to put 
the loop (as named) around neck; double 
cord; run the loop (on off side) one part 
through mouth, and the other between the 
upper lip and upper teeth; bring slack back 
up off side, over ears, down near side; 
through loop in mouth and back to wagon. 
Both these are in popular use by all “edu- 
cators,” and are very severe when necessary. 
The “trip line” affixed to a front pastern 
or to both and thence running through a 
ring on shaft or girth to the trainer’s hand 
is useful in some cases, but dangerous in 


so 
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that a horse may fall to his knees and badly 
cut and blemish them. 

The “side line” is a most valuable ad- 
junct in handling all colts; horses which 
will not stand when or until harnessed; 
and for other purposes readily suggested; 
van be readily applied to the wildest horse, 
and renders him quite helpless. 

To use it, simply take a rather large rope 
with a loop in one end, large enough to en- 
circle the horse’s neck like a collar, and 
extra length to form a large running noose 
for him to step a hind foot in. Manceuver 
him so that he will do this, and immediately 
pull up the slack so that it encircles a hind 
pastern, and tie it in the neck loop in a 
slip-knot which a pull will release. The 
foot should be drawn forward and upward, 
and about six inches from the ground. <A 
large rope will not cut or chafe the pastern, 
and at a pull the horse is free. Let him 
hobble about a few minutes on three legs 
until tired, and then you may handle him all 
over; mount and dismount if a buck jumper; 
teach him to stand when harnessed, or 
while being put to; and in short deceive 
him more thoroughly as to his utter help- 
lessness by means of this contrivance than 
by any other. Any colt or horse can be 
trained in half the time by the aid of these 
simple and inexpensive appliances, and 
properly used there is no way an animal 
ean get the better of them. 

To start a baulker, change his one idea 
of standing still to something else. Try 
anything to accomplish this; change his 
bit; shift his harness about; 
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your word, jerk him more severely than 
you have ever done, répeating the words 
always, and giving him plenty of time to 
think it over between whiles. Leave the 
“bridle” on for a few days, when being 
driven, as a reminder, and make him pull a 
good load each time before being unhar- 
nessed. If you live in the country and 
have rcom, take him and a two-wheel dirt 
cart out to the end of your place; load cart 
with stones, well forward; check him high; 
ask him to start; if he says “no,” simply 
tie him to the fence and go away and leave 
him. In two hours ask him again and 
repeat at intervals but leave him all night 
if necessary. When he does start make 
him pull the cart to the stable, and then 
turn about and pull it away two hundred 
yards or so; then take him out at once, 
feed and make much of him. 

If a horse throws himself, tie all his feet to- 
gether, unharness and leave him there for 
four or five hours. If a horse rears in har- 
ness put him in a stout cart and run a cord 
from shaft to shaft under him at. stifles. 
When he rears he punishes himself. Put 
kicking straps on as the cord may make 
him “‘lift” a little. 

If a horse is a runaway, shoot him 
and don’t bother. The coward and the 
fool part of him continue to render him 
liable to panic, and the one idea makes 
him go blindly on. No man ever cured 


one and the frenzy may seize him at any 
time. 
A kicker can be cured in some cases, 





put a piece of rope behind his 
two fofelegs and saw it gently 
back and forth; push him to the 
right a step, then to the left and 
repeat; tie string around ear, ete., 
anything that will distract his 
attention, and change by its nov- 
elty the current of his thought. 
To cure him put a “war bridle” 
on him, and jerk him with it sev- 
eral times; never using a straight 
but always an alternate lateral 
pull, saying as you do so, “come 
here,” (or “go away,” if you like, 
the tone is the thing). When he 
follows quickly and closely (as he 
will surely) put him in harness, 
leaving on the “bridle;” if he 














stops go in front, with rope in 
hand, and if he does not come at 


COMBINATION CHECK AND KICKING STRAP. 
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post of stall, and back him out by 











-asting both off and hauling onthe 

straight one, reversing process 
to return him to his place. 

Keep a narrow, bottomless 
heavy leather muzzle on a 
biter, which hangs well below 
his lips. He can feed, as it will 
push up his cheeks, but he can- 
not successfully grab sideways 
before one can get hold of the 
head _ collar. 

If a horse rears under saddle 
tie a rope on the top of a stout 
halter run it behind, get two or 











“ KENTUCKY” KICKING-STRAP 


but one who has been thoroughly frightened 
(and injured also) can never be depended 
upon. Too short a back strap or too nar- 
row a saddle will make any horse kick, 
but this is easily guarded against. The 
“Kentucky” is the only kicking strap of 
real service. This is a strap or rope going 
from before the tug on the shaft of one side 
to the cross bar on the shafts at the other, 
and crossing half way between the croup 
and root of tail. No horse can kick in 
this. Another style is to continue the 
check rein to the croup where it divides, 
goes through a ring on backstrap and thence 
to the shaft on each side, so that when the 
animal kicks he jerks up his own head. A 
strap is also used in double harness, but it 
is of little value and the only safe method 
for pair-horse work is to place hobbles 
just below hocks connected by a strap 
running through a ring on the girth, loose 
enough to allow trotting freely but not 
kicking (or galloping). Lots of hard work 
and a strap will prevent this vice, but 
like running away nothing will absolutely 
cure it. 

Horses which kick at night in stall are 
afraid of the dark, and to stop it simply 
leave a light in the stable. When an animal 
kicks at people in the stable keep him in 
a loose box, if possible, and “whip break” 
him to always face anyone approaching. 
To do this take a straight whip and cut him 
about the hind legs until he faces you—then 
instantly stop—and repeat until he will 
always whirl and face you the moment 


you enter. If he must be kept in a stall,’ 


tie him with one rope going through the 
manger ring, and another running straight 
back from the halter. Tie both to heel 


three men on it, go in front and 
make him rear, and have them 
pull him over backward. It may hurt him, 
but it will cure him. If too valuable to 
risk, a strong and short standing martingale 
and stout noseband, worn low, will keep 
him on all fours. 

Horses generally shy because their vision 
is defective, and they should never be 
punished for it but every effort made to 
encourage them and create confidence; 
alarming objects should be passed at a 
distance, if possible, otherwise the atten- 
tion may be distracted by shifting his bit, 
driving him well up to it, and puzzling him 
as to what you expect him to do—poor 
beast how often he must ponder over 
that! The treatment of pullers, luggers, 
ete., ete., depends so much on the require- 
ments, characteristics and conformation of 
each subject that no rules can be laid down. 




















“WAR BRIDLE ’’—SECOND METHOD. 
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They are all made, not born, and only ex- 
periments will show the successful method 
to employ. If a horse’s teeth are right, 
his natural poise good, his neck not too 
thick and straight, or his jowls too narrow, 
and he pulls, then he has been taught todo so, 
and his education in that respect must be 
gradually overthrown by appropriate meth- 
ods. It takestwo to make a pulling match; 
if the driver does not the horse cannot and 
finally will not. 

Buck jumping may be cured by using 
the side-line and always tiring the horse 
out before mounting; or one may “head- 
and-tail” him—. e., pull his head and neck 
far around and tie it to his tail—when with 
the whip he may be induced to circle until 
dizzy and sick. When mounting a suspect, 
take the left rein very short, mount quickly, 
and at once apply spurs and whip to whirl 
him until the kink goes out of both back 
and temper. If, however, he gets well 
started to buck and knows how, get off— 
any old way, but get off—and pass him on 
to someone else before the fool-killer gets 
you. * For a halter breaker double a stout 
rope, place it round his body in a noose, 
just over the short ribs; run the ends for- 
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ward between the forelegs, through the 
halter ring, and tie to the manger. When 
he sets back on this a few times he will 
stand tied with a thread. To lead an un- 
broken horse, or a bad leader, do the same 
thing; or pass it under the tail like a 
crupper and then forward. Even a cow 
will lead well thus equipped. 

Other vices and tricks are occasionally 
met with, but nearly all may be combatted 
successfully by patience and common sense, 
bearing in mind the characteristics of the 
animal. Readers should not imagine that 
the writer is an advocate of roughness and 
abuse, for such is not the case, but they 
should thoroughly comprehend the natural 
and sharply-defined limitations of the horse, 
and understand that “man’s noblest friend” 
is no more to be implicitly trusted than the 
average acquaintance; that his intelligence 
and generosity have theirnarrow boundaries; 
that an animal is anxious to please you in 
proportion as he realizes that you are his 
master; and that as you cannot overmatch 
him in physical strength, your safeguard 
is the subterfuge and deception which 
you would resent in him—the less noble 
animal, 


THE WAY OF THE INDIAN CROSS. 


By Edwyn Sandys 


HEN Dick Moore left college he 
was easily the most popular man 
of our good old crowd. And his 

popularity was richly deserved. Daring, 
reckless to a fault, the “protector of the 
Pitiful,’ he was the idol of the younger 
set, while his straightforward methods and 
unswerving gameness and loyalty com- 
manded the admiration of three-fourths of 
his mates and at least the respect of staid, 
booky Seniors, who possessed souls above 
athletics and only microscopic fragments 
of strong human nature as it should be. 

Needless to say Moore was an athlete— 
what college hero is not? A marvelously 
good all-round man, he devoted himself 
mostly to sprinting, sparring and shooting, 
and at these no man of his acquaintance 
could hold him. 


He decided to follow engineering, so 
partly to add to his knowledge of road con- 
struction and mining and partly to gratify 
his adventurous bent, he went West, and I 
didn’t see him for three years. 

Meanwhile, I’d taken to soldiering. I 
had a fair berth in Toronto, and had no 
more idea of being called upon to do any 
fighting than I had of being Governor- 
General of His Majesty’s Dominion. Then 
that French fool, Riel, got restless up North, 
and a lot of our fellows were hustled away 
to Winnipeg to quell the disturbance. There 
I had a trifle of spare time and I spent it 
mooning about the prairie town. 

One day I saw a crowd in a side street 
and went over, expecting to see a fight. 
Instead, I found there was going to be a 
foot race for big money and that a lot of 
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betting was going on. The runners were 
stripped, and I that one 
medium-sized, supple-looking white man, 
while the other was a veritable curio. He 
was a “Breed,” though he looked pure 
Indian; he stood over six feet, and was the 
cleanest built man I had ever seen. His 
skin was very dark, and as he turned his 
head he startled Nearly all of one 
cheek was as white as a dress glove, and the 
white patch ran up in a sharp point which 
seemed to pass through one eye. 

French blood is excitable, Indian blood is 
ugly—a mixed drink of it, like this fellow’s 
hotter than hell. The man was 
on fire, though the Indian in him held his 
nerve under control. 
at him, and the blaze in his black eyes and 
the devilish expression the white patch gave 
to his face, I shall never forget. He was evi- 
dently a fine runner—I thought I had never 
seen a likelier mover—and in the opinion of 
the crowd he appeared to have a sure thing. 

The white man was so dwarfed by com- 
parison that he attracted less attention, but 
he seemed to be the coolest man in the 
crowd. I had a good place near the finish, 
and could see him very well, as he kept 
stepping about near the scratch. Some- 
thing in his supple movements, in the pose 
of his head, and general nonchalant air, 
interested me, and I asked my _ neighbor 
his name. “Abbey,” replied the man, 
“some of these sharps claim he’s Gent, some 
say Bethune, some say Davis, but I know 
he’s Abbey, from Colorado.” 

“Can he win?” I asked. 

“Dunno, pardner,”’ he replied. “He can 
run, but he’s up against a hard game, I 
reckon. They claim that skewbald Breed 
can foot in ten flat.” 

A crack, followed by a roar from the crowd 
announced that the men were off, and I bent 
forward to see them come. One glance was 
sufficient. The beautiful smooth stride of 
Mr. Abbey I had seen before, and as he chip 
—chip—chipped past me with a yard to the 
good, I knew Abbey was Moore. 

“Nine and four-fifths—on the str-e-e-t!”’ 
howled a backer of Abbey, as the crowd 
surged toward where the tape had been. 
I was not much surprised at the time, as I 
had seen enough to tell me that it was a 
wonderfully fast race. Then followed some 
mighty rough talk, anda couple of impromptu 
fights, for nine-tenths of the crowd had 
heen hard hit. 
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I kept mum, of course. and trailed after 
Moore’s party which had slipped quietly 
away.’ When we met I called him Abbey, 
and while the fizz flew he told me he had 
volunteered and would go with the scouts 
to the front within a few days. He was the 
same smooth daredevil, and he grinned 
knowingly when I spoke of the race, re- 
marking “ Was it fast?”’ in a way that spoke 
volumes. 

That night there was a deal of excitement. 
Indians were cutting up. Breeds were hunt- 
ing trouble, a deuce of a row was expected, 
and men might be moved west at any time. 
[ strolled out to enjoy what would probably 
be my last night of liberty. Bars were doing 
a rushing business and the boys were having 
a lively time. I strolled on and on until, 
as I was passing a small groggery, I heard a 
crash of glass followed by a woman’s scream. 
The door burst open and a big man stumbled 
out dragging something with one hand. I 
had barely time to see that he had hold of a 
woman by the hair, when a voice inside 
shouted “Let me go!” the door crashed 
again, a man shot forth, and I saw Moore. 

“Drop the girl!” he snarled, at the same 
time letting fly with his right. The big 
man dropped the girl, and dropped himself. 
Inaninstant he wasup again, and as herushed 
at Moore, I saw the tell-tale white mark. 
The Breed was raving like a maniac, but in 
an instant he was stretched flat, his skull 
striking a stone with a nasty grinding noise. 
He lay perfectly still and a red snake-like 
streak crept from his long black hair. The 
girl had darted inside, and in a moment 
Moore’s crowd came out. 

Moore stepped beside the fallen man and 
raised his heavy boot. 

“Mash him!” exclaimed some one. 

“Here, none of that—Abbey!” I shouted, 
as I stepped forward. 

He lowered his foot at once, laughed 
sneeringly, and said: 

“Might as well kill him now as later!” 

“What’s the sense of killing him at all?” 
I remonstrated. 

“Just the sense of not getting killed 
yourself, that’s all,” said Moore. “T’ve beat 
him running, I’ve punched him, and—and,”’ 
the rascal laughed, “I’ve done him up 
with his girl, and that’s sure death!” 

The man gave a gasp and sat up, staring 
wildly about. Moore stepped into the bar 
and presently returned with the girl and a 
pail of water. 








“Look here, Injun,” he said, “ Know 


me?” 
A snarling curse in mongrel French re- 
sponded. 


“Watch me,” he continued, and to the 
delight of the gang he stooped and kissed 
the girl’s lips. 

The Breed volleyed curses and strove to 
rise, but he was too rickety. 

“Have a drink,” Moore said, picking up 
the pail, “It’il do you good, you Indian 
dog!” and he very coolly emptied the pail 
on the Breed’s head. Then with the girl, 
he passed inside, while the Breed picked 
himself up and went lurching away. 

I went into the bar and learned that the 
girl was a niece of the proprietor. She 
tended the bar during his long sprees, and 
to do her justice she was pretty in a wild 
sort of way. She, too, had an Indian cross 
and Moore’s rival had been devoted to her 
for a couple of years. The girl set up a 
round of drinks and seemed very proud of 
her new and daring lover. She could hardly 
take her eyes off him, and I knew enough of 
patois to catch several endearing remarks 
that passed between them. 

When I got a chance, I tried to reason 
with Moore, but one might as well have 
tried to reason with a case of smallpox. 
He merely grinned when I tried to explain 
it wasn’t good business to rob a Breed of his 
love, to punch him, to kiss the lady under 
his nose, and to combine injury and insult 
by pouring water upon the outraged one. 
“He'll get a knife into your ribs for this 
night’s fun, unless you’re mighty careful,” 
was my parting shot. 

“Lete him, it’s an even go,’ 
Moore. Then I took myself. off. 

Winnipeg was then like a mushroom in 
the grass. One stride from the edge of the 
mushroom would place one’s foot upon 
virgin prairie. Many streets were only 
streets so far as the new buildings extended 
a yard beyond they lost themselves in the 
grass, like so many gophers. 

I strolled on and on, smoking and turn- 
ing over many things in my mind. I kept 
finding the ends of short streets and turn- 
ing back to the first cross street only to 
bring up again at the edge of the unbroken 
prairie. 

It was about two hours after the fight 
when I reached a point which I guessed 
to be the end of the street on which the 
row had occurred. A queer sort of twi- 


, 
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light lingers for hours after sundown on 
the northern plains. It is a baffling sort 
of a light, in which you are apt to think 
vou can see quite clearly, while in reality 
objects are distorted and distances not 
well defined. As I stood, my ear caught 
the sound of low, sweet singing, and the 
words— 

** Farewell to the Red River Valley 

And the half-breed who loved you so true.”’ 

Two voices, one rarely sweet, blended 
in the simple chorus, and then I heard a 
mocking laugh, whieh only Moore could 
have uttered. Guided by the sound, my 
eyes fell upon a darkish mass, which | 
deeided must be our friend and his gir! 
seated upon.a log. Their voices told me 
that they were much nearer me than the 
light indicated. I had no intention ot 
interrupting their spooning, so turned 
silently to go. As I turned my eye fell 
upon something else—a long dark streak 
hazily defined against the brown grass. 

It might have been anything or nothing, 
but I fancied that I had seen it move 
slightly. It appeared to be about twenty 
vards from me and the same distance from 
the lovers. I stood and stared at it for, 
perhaps, two minutes. It did not change 
its shape, I could detect no unusual feat- 
ures about it, but to save me I could not 
help thinking that the long, dark streak 
was slowly, but surely gliding nearer to 
the lovers. Suddenly I distinctly saw a 
glimmer of light—just a glint at the for- 
ward end of the dark streak. A revolver 
barrel, or a knife blade turned over, might 
cause such a glint, and, yes—that dark 
mysterious streak might possibly be a man 
crawling upon his belly. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, I exclaimed, 
“Look out, Abbey; look behind!” Then 
I dropped flat. As I dropped a report 
sounded, a spurt of flame leaped from 
the grass and the girl screamed. Another 
tongue of fire darted up, I heard an ugly 
oath, then four shots rang out so close 
together that I knew Moore was “fanning 
the hammer.” 

Somebody rushed away in the dark- 
ness. I could dimly make out a bounding 
figure, and. the savage yell which came 
ringing back was unnecessary for the iden- 
tification of the Breed. Another fainter 
yelp told that he was running for the 
river. 
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Then a cool voice said— 

“Come here, quick, he’s hit the girl.” 

I found Moore holding her head upon 
his knee, and all he said was “ You tipped 
me just in time, I'll square that some 
day.” 

His voice was as smooth and even as 


though nothing had happened. 


I struck a match and asked “Where 
did she get it?” for I felt sure she was dead. 

As the match flared full I saw a smear 
of red on her brown throat, and my hand 
shook so that the match fell. Before I could 
strike another, the girl gave a gasp, then 
muttered some patois. Moore had felt 
of her neck and he now declared that it was 
only ascratch. “A mighty close scratch,” 
he added reflectively. 

I was for having a good look at her, but 
Moore interfered—“ See here, don’t strike 
those blamed matches. That dog may be 
in range, and I don’t want any candle- 
snuffing when I’m around the light.” 

To my intense relief, the girl presently 
stood up and declared that her hurt was 
nothing and that she’d go home. 

“Can’t kill ’em,’”’ whispered Moore, as we 
helped her to walk. 

She gathered strength with every step, 
and before we had reached her home, she 
seemed to be all right. I spoke for a mo- 
ment with Moore, and tried to persuade him 
to drop it, but it was no go. 

“That’s all right,” he said, “I’m running 
this thing myself, though I’m obliged to you 
just the same.” 

“You'll get the worst of it yet,” I urged. 

“T don’t give a rap if I do,” he sneered. 
“That dog’s piking out for his own people 
by now. He thinks he’s done the girl and 
he’ll never come back. But,” he continued, 
and there was a ring in his voice which made 
me wince, “I'll get a bead on his speckle 
facesome day. We'll meet West, and hell’ll 
get the worst man!” 





* * * * * * 


Some time after, and away west of the 
“‘Peg,”’ Moore rode into camp one day with 
dlespatches. He had been doing some grand 
work, and the boys in green were enthusi- 
astic over the daredevil scout. The man 
who had floored one of Poundmaker’s 
bucks with an honest punch, and then 
sprinted safe to cover; who had dashed 
into the open in full view of Breeds, Indians 
ard troops, had seized a wounded redcoat 


and run for two hundred yards with his 
prize upon his back—this man was good to 
know! 

When Moore got through at headquarters, 
he hunted me up, and we had a long confab. 
Of the Breed he had seen, or heard nothing, 
and the girl was all right by last accounts. 
He told me, modestly enough, -of several of 
his experiences in the field, and I could not 
help admiring him as he lay stretched at ease, 
telling in a smooth soft voice of deeds worth 
ten years of any man’s life to perform. 

That night I was posted far out on the 
rolling plain. Moore was with me, by 
special order, for mischief was in the air and 
something was liable to happen in my di- 
rection. He chose the slope of a knoll, 
where the grass was very short, and he said, 
“Lie down, you can see better, without 
being seen.” 

For a long time we lay there, whispering 
occasionally, and keeping our eyes constantly 
roving over the dim gray waves of grass 
which seemed to spread like a sea for 
leagues around. 

Moore had explained that there was a 
thin fringe of cover which extended from 
the river to within a hundred yards of our 
position. Once he crept away in that direc- 
tion, and on returning half an hour later, 
reported everything quiet. After that we 
felt easier and chatted about the prospects. 
Among many things he told me that his 
Breed foe was with the gang and would be 
in the row next day, if a genuine fight re- 
sulted. 

The boys will remember that day. The 
Breeds were in cover of houses and timber; 
they were hunters and knew how to shoot, 
and as the red and green bulldogs crawled 
from knoll to knoll, from tree to tree, many 
keen noses got the smell of powder, as 
Moore had predicted they would. And 
many a good fellow had got it deep before 
“those red haymakers,” as Moore dubbed 
them, finally rushed down and won another 
laurel for the famous “Thin Red Line.” 
Brown arms, hardened at pitching fat sheaves 
to the top of the load, can drive a bayonet 
home and fetch it back with a twist which 
leaves nothing more to be done. 

During the thick of the skirmishing, three 
of us had crawled a bit ahead of the irregu- 
lar line. Half-way down the slope, within 
a few yards of each other and in a line, 
stood three good-sized trees. Each man 
chose a tree, and acheer from the boys behind 
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greeted us as we reached the comparatively 
safe cover. Before us, and within hundred- 
yard range, stood several rough houses, 
from which the Breeds kept up a spirited 
fire. Two men were upon the further slant 
of a roof, and they kept popping their bare 
heads up, firing, and disappearing, before 
we could draw a fair bead on them. The 
swiftness of their movements and the way 
their lead sung about my ears, convinced me 
that these two were rare good shots. 

I flattened tight to the ground, for it was 
worth a man’s life to raise his head. When 
the bullets let up in their humming over me, 
I stole a glance, first at my left-hand man, 
then at my right. The left-hand man had 
already got it—he lay so flat that he 
didn’t appear to be an inch thick—and I 
cursed the whole tribe of Breeds, for he wore 
the green of the Q. O. R. When I twisted 
about to see who lay on my right, I looked 
full into a laughing face, and heard a voice 
gurgle through the grass— 

“Now ain’t this a healthy climate?” 

Had it not been for that awful thing lying 
*tother side, I should have laughed out- 
right, for the expression on Moore’s face 
was too comical for words to describe. 
A second glance filled me with wonder at 
the sublime courage of the man, for he had 
clearly been jesting with Death for full 
twenty minutes. Six inches of bark had 
been shattered from his tree, and the white 
shreds of torn wood hung almost in his face. 
A tiny furrow had been ploughed in the 
ground beside him, and this, with the 
scarred tree-trunk, spoke eloquently of the 
stream of lead which had hissed past his 
uncertain shelter. 

“Reckon they’ve gone for more shells, 
he sung out, “One’s Gabe Dumont, or 
I’m a liar, and the other’s our Zs 

“Crack!”? sounded a Winchester from 
the roof, and “whup—wee-o-0-0-00-ee”’ 
sung a ball as it glanced from the tree and 
flew away to the rear. I flattened instinct- 
ively and for a moment all was silent. 

“Close?” I queried, apprehensively. 

“Touched my ear—all right!” he replied. 
Then for five minutes the men on the roof 
fired rapidly and we lay flat expecting every 
instant to feel one of the singing balls. 

As I lay it seemed to me that fewer balls 
came my way, and I guessed the Breed had 
discovered who Moore was. 

Again he spoke, and his voice had the old 
suggestion of mocking laughter. 


” 





“Say, old man, we’ve got to get those 
dogs off that roof—they’ll cut my d—— tree 
down if we don’t!” 

I laughed in spite of myself. Then he 
called—“‘ Watch my hat, and try for one 
of ’em!” 

I wriggled into the best position I dared 
assume and lay ready. He pushed his 
hat almost clear of a root—crack-crack! 
rang out two reports, and a dark face with 
a big white mark popped eagerly above 
the roof. Out of the tail of one eye I saw 
the hat give a couple of erratic hops, then, 
quick as I ever did the trick in my life, I 
snapped at the white-marked face as it 
sank, rather slowly this time, behind the 
ridge of the roof. 

“Bully!” roared Moore. “You got him 
plumb! He was a bit too careless that 
trip! Look out!” he almost shrieked. 

For an instant, in my excitement, I had 
forgotten the second Breed, but as I flat- 
tened down a buzz of air in one ear told 
that he had not forgotten me. So near a 
shave was it, that for a moment I was 
certain that I had been hit. 

When I looked again, I saw a Winchester 
lying upon the roof and an arm bent over 
the ridge as though some one were trying 
to recover the rifle without exposing his head. 

“Drop that, you dog!” exclaimed Moore, 
as he let drive at the reaching arm, which 
promptly vanished in a puff of dust, while 
the rifle slid slowly down our side of the 
roof and fell to the ground. The next 
moment, before either of us could fire, 
two men, one supporting the other, slipped 
around the corner of the house and through 
an open doorway. 

“Dumont, and our friend—he timed 
that well, blame him!” said Moore. 

Meanwhile, from windows and chinks 

in several houses, a steady fire had been 
kept up, though none of the balls seemed 
to be hunting for us. The troops had 
crept closer and were blazing away in dead 
earnest, when a strange thing happened. 
’ The door of our particular house slowly 
opened, and, to our surprise, a tall priest 
stepped into full view. He raised his 
hands, palms outward, and stood facing 
us for fully a minute while the firing at 
either side sputtered irresolutely and died 
away. Had that figure of peace been 
bestowing a farewell blessing upon a con- 
gregation it could not have assumed a 
less warlike or more impressive pose. 
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A thrill of genuine admiration stirred 
me as I watched the steady hancs and 
stately figure; for, though a priest, he was 
a man, and he had no guarantee that a 
dozen balls would not bore him through 
and through. But the dingy black robe 
never fluttered; he stood there, firm as 2 
tree, as though he uttered the Master’s 
message, “ Peace, Be Still.” 

Presently he moved his hands, as if to 
indicate, something more to come, then 
turned and passed into the house. In a 
moment he reappeared, carrying in each 
hand a large tin pail. 

“Well, Pll be d——!” shouted Moore, 
“the old cuss expects us to let him carry 
water to those dogs inside. Maybe he 
wants to wash up our Breed—you plunked 
him fair in his white spot, for I saw the 
blood on his face. Guess I’d better go 
over and volunteer to do the ducking. 
But priest or no priest Pll plug him if he 
goes to the river!” 

“Not on your life!” T ealled baek, * but 
we might make his pails leak a bit.” 

I could hear Moore laugh, and I could 
also hear angry shouts from the skirmish 
line, for the boys were in no mood to allow 
any water to be taken to the stronghold 
of their foes. I expected some hot-headed 
youngster would cut loose, but, to the 
credit of the troops, not a rifle barked. 

The priest placed the pails on the ground 
and again raised his hands and moved 
them as if to explain his purpose. ‘“ Take 
the, pail on your side—ready—at the word 
—one—two—three!”” said Moore. 

We fired almost together, we heard the 
spat-spat of the balls, and the pails tumbled 
over and over. Through the smoke we 
saw the priest leap to one side, seize the 
rifle which had fallen from the roof, and 
gain the doorway in two flying bounds. 
Moore’s rifle cracked and he yelled, “Sold! 
Gabe Dumont, by the Lord Harry!” 

Then our fire broke loose again, while 
the reply from the houses appeared to 
slacken ; then the final charge, and the Breeds 
ran like the wind from the cold steel. 

Through the smoke I saw Moore dash 
past me, turn sharply, and go sprinting 
after a tall figure which was flying for 
some dense cover beside the river. Moore 
had left his rifle and, while he ran, I could 
see him tugging at the revolver in his belt. 
I followed him at my best speed, but I had 
no license to run im the same class with 


those two flyers. They reached the cover, 


‘yards apart, with Moore still fumbling at 


his belt. Several minutes later, I found 
him easting to and fro in the cover, like 
a hound that had over-run a trail. 

“He’s slipped me, blast him!” he hissed, 
as I turned back to look for the trail. 

“No need looking—no sign—he had 
moceasins on. If this confounded gun 
hadn’t fouled the belt I’d have had him 
sure,” he continued, as he moved towards 
the river. 

“Breed, or Dumont?” I questioned, as 
we reached the one spot ona hundred yards 
of bank where we could get to the water 
without at the same time getting mired. 

“Speckle face of course,” he answered. 
“L’ve got nothing against Dumont, though 
I reckon I creased him when he fell through 
that door. And, mind you,” he added, 
savagely, “T’ll get this dog yet, Pve not 
half lost him; he’s within fifty yards of 
us this minute, and I'll get him sure as 
—aha!” 

The sharpness of the exclamation caused 
me to whirl about. Moore was gliding 
over the narrow strip of sound footing, 
his gun. was ready in his hand, and_ his 
eyes were fixed upon a great mat of short 
rushes and tangled water-weeds which 
spread for many yards before him. | 
at once saw that the weeds had been re- 
cently disturbed. A streak of tell-tale 
color extended to the center of the mat, 
and at the end of the streak was a rounded 
mass of wet green stuff, and—did my eyes 
deceive me?—a glint of scarlet. 

Instantly there rose in my mind a vision 
of another streak darkly outlined against 
prairie grass, of a glint of steel, of two dimly 
discernible figures, while a whisper of song 
seemed to drone the words— 

“ Farewell to the Red River Valley 

And the half-breed who loved you so true.” 

“For God’s sake—don’t pot him!” J 
cried, as Moore’s arm. straightened and 
the wicked-looking barrel pointed steadily 
at the round mass of weeds. I might have 
saved my breath. 

The sharp bark was followed by a 
tremendous splash and, swirl among the 
weeds, and I saw a brown hand rise from 
the water. The fingers closed, opened 
again, quivered with an awful, straining 
effort, then relaxed and the hand trembled 
downward till the slimy water closed over it- 
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Fresh out of a fight as I was, the sight 
made me creep and I turned weakly away. 
Before I had gone two yards I heard another 
splash and turned back in time to see 
Moore disappear where the hand had been. 

He soon reappeared and came half 
swimming, half wading to shore, dragging 
the body. He lugged it half-way out 
of the water, turned it over and said— 

“Look at the mark—see where your 
hullet caught him!” 

I looked and saw that half the man’s 
cheek and most of the white mark had been 
shotaway. Moore’s bullet had struck slightly 
above the right ear. He was fumbling with 
his knife and I asked what for. 

“T’'ll raise a lock of that hair for a keep- 
sake,” he explained. 

“See here, Moore,” I burst out, “ You’re 
2 nervy man, and you might be man 
enough to leave Indian tricks alone. You’ve 
pretty near murdered this fellow as it is, 
and now you must scalp him! I’m dis- 
gusted with you.” 

He stared at me for 2 moment, whistled 
softly, then his face fairly shone with glee 
as he remarked: 

“What a d—— fool you are, anyhow! 
Half an hour ago you were straining your 
Winchester trying to bore holes in this 
dog’s face, while he was pumping lead 
within an inch of your life and of mine. 
Who tried to do me? Who drilled that 
boy on your left? A-ha! That bites, 
eh? Now shut your mouth and don’t 
talk rot to me. The rat took to water and 
took the chances; I’ve got him, and I’m 
going, to lift some hair—just a bunch, 
‘bout so big,” he continued, insinuatingly, 
as he twisted his fingers around a goodly 
Jock, “and a nice little wad of skin—only 
a pansy blossom—to hold my _ souvenir 
lock together.” 

When Moore had secured his keepsake, 
he tumbled the body back into the water 
and we tramped away to where tall columns 
of smoke told that the boys were burning 
the Breeds’ cabins. 


* * * * * * 


After that red-hot day I saw liitle of 
Moore, until sometime after the rebellion 
had been stamped out and the last of the 
Indians had been disarmed and _ safely 
corralled on their reservations. 

Like many of us he took a faney to the 
Northwest, and decided to live upon the 


land given to him for services rendered. 
One night I was in Winnipeg and I hap- 
pened to drop into the bar presided over 
by Moore’s tan-colored beauty. To my sur- 
prise, and somewhat to my dissatisfaction, I 
found him there—the same old daredevil. 

Of course he was glad to see me. After 
we had swapped experiences for at least 
two hours, he slipped his hand into his 
breast-pocket, drew forth a leather case, 
opened it, and remarked: ‘“ Here’s some- 
thing you'll recognize.” He thrust some- 
thing dark under my nose and I felt hair 
tickling my face. 

“Bah! take it away,” I said, for I knew 
right well what the thing was. 

The girl stepped nearer to have a look, 
too, and he switched her face with the 
sealp-lock. She eyed it closely, and I 
fancied I detected a wicked gleam in her 
beady eyes. So long as he kept playing 
with the thing she kept her gaze riveted 
upon it. At last she stretched her hand 
toward it and asked him to let her have it. 

He winked at me, as she moved nearer 
to the light. She stroked the long hair, 
passed it slowly between her fingers many 
times, then handed it back without a 
word of comment. He replaced it in its 
ease and thrust the case into his pocket. 
I stole a look at the girl. Her eyes were 
glowing like coals, her face was almost 
white, and I was at once convinced that 
her woman’s instinct had told’ her whose 
head had worn that. hair. 


* * * * * * 


A few months later I read in the papers 
that the gallant ex-scout Moore had acci- 
dentally shot himself. His body had been 
found lying in the grass near his shack. 
Beside the body lay the dead man’s gun 
with a loaded shell in one barrel and an 
empty case in the other; near the feet was 
a bunch of prairie-chickens. The charge 
of shot had torn a great hole in Moore’s 
side, and his coat and shirt were blackened 
and charred, proving that the gun had 
almost touched him when the charge ex- 
ploded. Clearly Moore had been chicken 
shooting, and in some way, perhaps by a 
stumble in the dark when reaching home, 
had shot himself. 

The only inexplicable feature of the 
pase was that a small bit of skin, no larger 
than a dime, had vanished from the crown 
of the head. 








FALCONRY IN FRANCE 


By Vance Thompson 





HERE is an old 
French saying: 

“The land is worth 

what the man on it is 
worth;” and in the same 
Way you may figure out the 
value of a sport in terms 
of emotion—it is not what 
you kill, but the artistic 
and sportsmanlike  satis- 
faction there is in the kill- 
ing. Youmay have bowled 
over your wild boar and 
known the great joy of the 
hecatomb of pheasants, but 
your sporting life is incom- 
plete until the falcon slipped 
from your own fist has 
made his kill in mid-air. 
It may be a heron rising 
from the marshes of the 
Perche; it may be a wild 
goose sailing south from 
the matrix of the north 
wind, but that one mo- 
ment when the falcon, obe- 








have but to lose your long- 
winged faleon on bustard 
or eagle. 

Within ten years I be- 
lieve faleonry will be as 
common in the United 
States as the “ancient and 
royal game”’ of golf. 

I foresee the day when 
the plowman’s boy will 
trudge afield, his hooded 
hawk on his fist, while the 
richer sportsman will go 
out with horse and hound 
and hawk and lackey, with 


bells, as in the long ago. 
Already the sport has been 
revived in England with 
uncommon success. On the 
Continent it has never died 
out. The children of Gace 
de la Bigne have lost none 
of the cunning that dis- 
tinguished them in the 
fourteenth century days of 
good King John. Indeed 








dient to your will, swoops 
down on his feathered foe 
is the most exciting a 
sportsman can know this side of the Happy 
Hunting Ground of the au-dela. 

In no country inthe world are there such 
opportunities for hawking—and especially 
for goshawking—as there are in America. 
The quarry is almost incalculable. Not 
only are there all kinds of birds to fly at 
—from the wild duck to the partridge and 
quail—but there are rabbits and hares, foxes 
and wolves, all fair game for the gamy 
hawk. And the beauty of it is that hawk- 
ing, which is the most aristocratic of sports 
—a gilt relic of the chivalric days—is 
also uncommonly economical. It is, as 
Baudelaire said Heaven should be, cheap 
and entertaining. The hawks cost less to 
buy and keep than a good setter. And fora 
good day’s sport no huge quarry is neces- 
sary. Four or five birds and a rabbit or 
two represent hours of exciting chase. 
Then for more strenuous moments you 


FALCON ON 


BLOCK. if anything, hawking has 
become a bolder and more 


accomplished sport, nor has it lost any of 


its feudal picturesqueness. 

In describing falconry as it exists in 
France to-day, I shall emphasize the prac- 
tical side of it, so that any one who wishes 
may, with patience and __ perseverance, 
be able to train and fly his own birds, and, 
if he will, go out with horse, hound 
and hawk together. Of course there is a 
knack in faleonry as in every other art- 
It needs a light hand to hood a hawk 
without frightening him or arousing his 
rather sulky temper; nor is the mere tying 
and slipping of the jesses a simple matter. 
But the test of a good faleoner is his ability 
to take the quarry away from the fierce 
victor after the kill. It requires more 
than a little deftness to substitute the lure 
for the prey. And yet there is no reason 
why faleonry should not be self-taught. 


A little study and a good deal of common. 
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Falconry 


sense may take the place of professional 
instruction. And the amateur who begins 
by casting at larks may end by hawking 
for wolves. It’s well worth trying for. 
Believe me, there is no joy—not the joy 
of the home-coming prodigal, nor the 
delight of the father who discovers that 
his youngster can keep up with the old 
family traditions of a gun and a horse 
nothing quite compares to the subtle 
satisfaction of hawking a quarry out of 
the upper air. The bullet is a blind thing. 
Its killing is mere murder. But your 
hawk—I take it for granted you have 
bred him well—is a gentleman. He circles 
his prey and pauses, as one should say: 
“Choose your own. position—a vous V’hon- 


neur!” and then the duel begins. 





” 


“First, catch your hawk —— 

In France it is a simple matter to buy 
good birds. The snaring, nesting and 
training of hawks is a business there like 
any other. Of late, however, the best 
birds have come from the little village of 
Valkenswaard in North Brabant. The 
birds of prey used in this sport may be 
divided broadly into two classes, the long- 
winged hawk (rameur) for the high flight and 
the short-winged hawk (voilier) whichis flown 
low at running game. The long-winged bird 
is your true falcon. He rises above his 
prey and then glides down upon him on 
a line more or less inclined. If he misses 
he takes his position once more and a 
duel thus begun may cover ten miles and 
last a morning. It is like the contest be- 
tween. two expert swordsmen; the passes 
and parades are formal and chivalrous, 
but fatal. The peregrine falcon is the true 
type of bird for aerial sport. The goshawk 
is the bird for the low flight. He isa plain 
and vulgar bird, but eminently useful. He 
can be cast at partridges or pheasants, 
though he is better at running game. 
When once the hare or rabbit is started 
into view he flies straight at it; in case 
he misses he wheels sulkily home to his 
master’s fist and waits for another occa- 
sion. Yet he is a safe and steady bird 
and in England almost all hawking is 
goshawking. 

The young birds should be taken in the 
spring when they are well feathered and 
just ready to leave the nest. The adult 
birds, or hagards, which are snared or 
limed in the autimn are more difficult to 
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train and are not, as a rule, any more 
efficient. The male birds are lighter, 
smaller, swifter and more courageous; 
many falconers, however, prefer the female 
—especially for goshawking—as she is 
heavy, strong and obedient. When you 
have caught your faleon—be he peregrine 
or eaglet, goshawk or stone-faleon—his 
education should begin at once. For this 
a few utensils are necessary, not very many, 
not very complicated, but absolutely in- 
dispensable. First of all there are the 
jesses, little thongs of fine leather. One 
is knotted round each of the bird’s tarses, 
just above the jointure of the claws. The 
loose ends of the jesses are gathered through 
a ring, so that the hawk may be close held 
and, as well, quickly loosed. In this mat- 
ter the illustration speaks louder than 
words. Then there is the hood, the most 
important and characteristic adjunct of 
falconry. It is usually made of three 
pieces of dog-skin, sewn together, so that 
when slipped on the hawk’s head it is light- 
proof. There is an opening for the beak, 
so that the hawk can feed even when 
hooded. The hood is really of as much 
importance in hawking as bit and bridle 
in racing; it is the beginning and ending 
of training. The bird of prey is at once 
fierce and timid; above all he is afraid of 
unusual sights. When he is in complete 
darkness, his pragmatic little brain seems 
to settle down into blank content. During 
the training process the hawk should never 
be moved unhooded even from one room 
to another. Only at night should he be 
unhooded. Then he should be fastened 
with a leash that affords room to move 
about on a block, in some lonely piece of 
lawn or field. For stormy nights he should 
have a perch, the thickness of a man’s fist, 
set some three feet from the ground, in a 
quiet and dark apartment. But the hawk’s 
true perch is the gloved fist of his master. 
His first lesson is to take the hood; the 
second to remain immobile on the fist, 
which his claws half surround—the master 
meanwhile holding the jesses with thumb 
and finger; the third is that of taking his 
food only on that gloved hand—it must 





be his universe. Now this may seem 
difficult, but any one who has_ handled 
birds—or even dogs knows that it is only 
a question of patience and gentle persist- 
ency. You place the hawk on your fist; 
he flutters away; very quietly you shorten 
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the jesses and bring him back; and that 
again and again and again until he learns 
his lesson. It is a matter of hours, and 
many hours a day. He should be touched 
as little as possible with the ungloved 
hand. You may express your approval 
by stroking his back with a feather. When 
he has learned to take his food—bits of 
raw meat or fowl—from the fist, his train- 
ing is well on. Then he must be taught 
to eat from the lure. This lure or decoy 
is for the bird-hawk, a piece of wood cov- 
ered with apigeon’s wings. For the goshawk 
it is covered with rabbit-skin. The meat is 
fastened to the lure and tossed here and there 
until the hawk has learned to pounce on 
it. By the time your bird has come to 
cast fifty yards or so, always coming back 
to the fist, you may loose him with perfect 
confidence. He has now got it into his dark 
little brain that in all this world there are 
only two things that interest him—your 
gloved hand and the lure. After that you 
toss him a live pigeon instead of the decoy 
and his education is finished. Tie a little 


bell to his foot that you may 
know him afar and your work 
isdone. Broadly this method 
may be applied to the educa- 
tion of any bird of prey, from 
the sparrow-hawk to that 
ideal hunter, the eagle. The 
trained faleon, it should be 
borne in mind is as different 
from his savage brother as 
the race-horse is from the 
wild mustang. When he is 
‘ast on a prey he expends all 
the force that is in him. His 
flight is a race, such as the 
wild hawk knows nothing of. 
It follows that he should be 
well fed and properly fed. 
Raw beef is the best diet. 
Once or twice a week it should 
be varied with raw mutton, 
veal, fowl or game of any sort. 
The hawk should be fed once 
a day at a fixed hour. 

Though not unduly explicit, 
this account of hawk-training 
should suffice for him who 
wants to “ begin faleoner””—as 
our ancestors said. 

An hour eastward from 
Paris—a stretch of farmland 
beyond a wooded upland— 
at the edge of the hill, a rambling one- 
storied house, with wide windows and 
doors—the falconry. On a perch under 
the poplars, a hooded goshawk brooded. 
Two others, a black-tipped tiercelet and 
the female of his peregrine kind, were on 
their blocks. In the doorway a falconer 
sat caressing a sulky brute of a bird with 
a feather. M. Montigny came to meet us, 
his famous hawk Attila on his wrist. In 
the blackness of his hood, Attila was motion- 
less and dumb. Not a feather on his hood 
quivered; his silver bell did not jangle. 
He was hypnotized by darkness. 

“The morning is clearing,’ said our 
host; “it is not bad hawking weather; 
I don’t like too much sun.” 

The sky was a cold gray, with faint 
white clouds rolling in it; the wind was 
brisk and northerly. 

“We'll set off at once,” M. Montigny 
added; “one can’t be too early for the 
partridges this weather. Are you ready, 
Jacques?” 

Jacques was the falconer; a_ shrewd, 
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dark little man of thirty. He slipped 
over his head the frame for carrying the 
faleons, adjusting it at his waist; it stuck 
out fore and aft like a ladder.- On this 
he perched three birds — Attila, Xan- 
thippe, and Nero. All three were pere- 
erine falcons. The master whistled up 
an old setter. He was a_rusty-coated 
sober dog; for a moment he inspected 
the hawks knowingly. When he recog- 
nized his old friend Attila, he barked a 
grim good-morning. On this signal we 
started. After ten minutes of white road- 
way we crossed a stubbled field toward 
2 corner where the hedges met at a right 
angle. Beyond that was fresh ploughed 
land, broken here and there with young 
plantations of trees. The old setter was 
going forward in a_ business-like way. 
“We should start something near the 
hedge,” said the master; “the partridges 
are crafty and tricky at this time of 
year. The dogs and guns have been out 
for six weeks now. They post their senti- 
nels at quite a distance from the covey, 
but for hawking that is all the better. 
We'll take their outposts.” 

He had taken Attila on his fist. The 
bird was as motionless as the stuffed decoy 
pigeon that hung from the falconer’s frame. 
Then everything happened very quickly. 
At the same instant the setter stopped 
quivering, and our host slipped Attila’s 
hood—nor was that a _ simple process. 
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The hood was fastened behind the head 
with two strings, bow-knotted. As the 
hawk was on the right fist, the master 
pulled one string with his left hand and 
the other with his teeth; in a second the 
hood was off and Attila sat blinking at 
the unusual daylight. 

“ Allez, brigand, allez!’’ 

The dog went forward a step; there 
was a flutter and the partridge rose against 
the wind. His flight was direct, hurried, 
labored. As he rose—-faithful sentinel that 
he was—he called his warning to the covey; 
it was a cry like the song of a blunt- 
toothed saw striking a nail, and not poetic; 
but Horatio at the bridge was no more 
heroic. He was still mounting against the 
wind when the master slipped the jesses 
and cast his hawk. 

“The wind is so strong,’ he explained, 
“that the quarry will mount very high 
against the wind before turning to go with 
it. Now had I loosed Attila sooner than 
I did he would have taken the partridge 
at the moment when it turned on the wind. 
That would have been the end, for the 
partridge when he turns to fly with the 
wind rests for a second absolutely immobile 
and is a helpless prey.” 

And even so it was. The quarry turned 
in mid-air and made off down the wind 
before Attila had mounted to that hight. 
The turn of the hawk, however, was so 
quick the eye could hardly note it. He 
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was high above the quarry 
now, a flying speck in that 
gray sky. Of a sudden he 
fell. The partridge, for all 
his awkwardness, was going 
straight and strong. He 
swerved just in time, and— 
“Well parried!” cried the 
master. Then it was a duel 
of flights and passades. The 
hawk lunged and the quarry 
parried. At last Attila rose 
high in the air; he was at his 
“ pitch of pride,” as Shake- 
speare would have said—at 
the “top of his career” in 
modern hawkingslang. This 
time he came slanting down 
en the quarry. When he 
struck, it was all over. They 
came down together, hawk 
and quarry, on the ploughed 
Jand. Screaming and vi- 
cious, his wings widespread, 
Attila exulted over his prey. 
When the lure was thrown 
to him however, he came to 
take it and then to fist, like 
the well-trained hawk he is. 


in France 


We turned back toward 
the hedge corner. Par- 
tridges are curiouscreatures; 
even after an alarm they 
never scatter far. It seems, 
too, that they are philo- 
sophical. 

“Hello! One sentinel 
down,” they say, “put up 
another!” 

Of course had that sentinel 
been killed by a man with a 
gun, they would have scat- 
tered farther afield; but they 
look upon the hawk 
something too natural to be 
feared. Life for them swings 
between the two poles of 
food-getting and foe-dodg- 
ing. So they keep one eye 
on earth and the other eye 
aloft, and do the best they 
can. And that’s tolerably 
good philosophy for man 
and bird. 

Not ten yards from the 
first outpost we raised our 
second partridge. In the 
meantime I had equipped 


as 


JESSES AND MANNER OF TYING, 


The partridge had been seized by the rump; 
he was not dead. I should like to conceal 
the manner of his death, but while I am a 
friend of the dark little faleoner, I am a 
greater friend of truth. Eh, bien—the 
falconer picked up the quarry and cracked 
its little head between his teeth. (Were 
I that falconer’s wife I should keep some 
one else on the premises to kiss.) A pretty 
bird with the red of his breast and the 
black zig-zags of his throat—a true par- 
tridge of twenty tail feathers. 


myself with hawk-gloves and wrist-protect- 
ors, and stood, not quite at ease, with Xan- 
thippe on my fist. I had chosen her because 
I thought that I could handle that sex 
better than the other—an opinion like 
any other. When the quarry rose I bun- 
gled with the “rufter-hood”—it is no easy 
matter to untie bonnet-strings with your 
teeth—and it may be I was a bit rough 
in unhooding. In any case when I slipped 
the jesses, Xanthippe sailed gracefully up 
to a poplar tree and established herself on 
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a branch, while the partridge went where 
the good Lord willed. The rusty dog 
looked at Xanthippe, looked at me, and 
lay down in disgust. The sulky she-brute 
wouldn’t come down. We tossed the 
lure to her in vain. Finally we raised the 
lure on a long pole and Xanthippe con- 
descended and descended. The master 
was put out. He hooded the lady and 
took her on his fist. She talked to herself 
in the darkness. Then he stroked and 
tickled her with a tail-feather of the dead 
partridge until she quieted down. 

“Try Nero,” he said. 

Nero is a tiercelet, beautifully marked 
—the black lines almost framing his round 
face—long-winged, with clean, featherless 
tarses. I did not intend to miss the third 
bird. When the partridge rose I slipped 
the falcon at once. He went straight up 
the wall of the wind—a wonderful flight, 
almost perpendicular—and gripped the 
quarry as it hung motionless on the turn. 
It was a kill in a minute, for when we 
reached them we found Nero gripping a 
dead bird. Like a well-bred gentleman 
hawk, he came to fist at once. It was an 
hour before we started another covey. 
Then we brought down three—two for 
Attila and one for Nero. Twice the master 
loosed Xanthippe. The first time she 
missed; the second time she _ refused. 
Always he carried her on his fist; always 
she scolded darkly in her hood. 

“Evidently I ruffled her feathers and 
her temper,” said I, and the master 
acquiesced. “In unhooding her you may 
have drawn too snappily on the strings,” 
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he explained, “and hurt her eyes a bit— 
but they are usually even-tempered, the 
females, although when they do sulk, they 
sulk like children.” 

As I have intimated, hawking does not 
frighten the game away. Birds, hares, 
rabbits, all look upon the hawk as a per- 
fectly natural enemy and they themselves 
enter into the humor of the sport; they 
recognize that it is a fair sport and they 
fly and die, I am convinced, animated by 
the most chivalrous feeling. In the battle 
of the bird and the gun, the bird grows 
base—like the man in Meredith’s poem 

and loses, in the face of the inevitable, 
all his fine courage. What can you ex- 
pect? You spit death at him from a far- 
off gun. In hawking he has a fair chance 
—he is fighting his natural foe—and all 
his craftiness and courage rise to the occa- 
sion. Hawking in preserved country merely 
makes the birds better and gamier. 

On the homeward track we took another 
brace of partridges; but always Xanthippe 
sulked. Crossing a little stream, the 
Drouette, we came into an upland, where 
the master slipped Xanthippe at a par- 
tridge. At the same time the rusty dog 
started a hare. Now be it undersood that the 
falcon had been trained for the high flight, 
not the low. Yet within five minutes—ah, 
that was a mad race through which we stum- 
bled—she brought down the squealing hare. 

“And there’s a woman for you,” said 
the master, but I fear he still fancies that 
I was responsible for Xanthippe’s bad be- 
havior—as though one sex could ever be 
responsible for anything the other did. 








THE DOG 
By J. P. 


HAVE never seen a man who was born 
with an antipathy to dogs. That 
such men exist I have no doubt, and 

they are not to be judged harshly for an 
inheritance which they do not themselves 
understand and have never been strong 
enough to overcome. 

But I have encountered in my time, and 
so has every lover of the canine race, the 
man who has acquired a sneaking detesta- 
tion of dogs and who takes some kind of 
secret delight in poisoning them. It will not 
do to burden Nature with this fellow. He 
is as much an artificial product as a nihilist 
or a bulldog, and utterly lacks the bulldog’s 
open honesty of antagonism. 

It has been my misfortune to encounter 
this fellow on several occasions and I 
could hardly help making a study of him. 
I think I may say that in every case his 
actuating motive is envy or revenge. 

It is true enough that there are dangerous 
dogs here and there in every community; 
dogs that have somehow been humanized 
for man’s purposesinto abnormal irritability, 
or driven into ferocity by the over-develop- 
ment of qualities that, left to themselves, 
were protective and conservative. 

It is also true that there are here and 
there men who, if they do not take some 
kind of delight in keeping such dogs, at 
least show a strange indifference to the an- 
noyance and danger of it. But these ex- 
amples are so rare and the remedy is so 
obvious and so liberally provided by law 
that there is no excuse for the poisoner. 
Your true man, suffering from such a danger 
and finding expostulations in vain, gets : 
gun and in defense of his children, kills 
the dog, and stands up to his act with the 
open consciousness that the community is 
behind him. 

The dog poisoner is another sort of man 
entirely. He is not apt to stand up to any- 
thing, and the well being of the community 
never enters into his calculations except as 
an excuse in case he is detected. He does 
not hate or fear the dangerous or disreput- 
able dog. It is the dog that either by nature 
or by culture exhibits some kind of superi- 
ority to himself that excites his enmity. 
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Under all his other qualities there resides 
the meanest of all human vices, an ignorant 
envy that, being ashamed of itself, must work 
stealthily and runs ultimately into a cheap 
and safe revenge. 

You can see what kind of man this is. 
He does not know it but he is the anonymous 
letter writer, and has in him the potentiality 
of the man who slashes women’s dresses 
and keeps vitriol in his disposition for an 
enemy’s wife. Whatever awry appetency 
it is that lurks in this creature, it grows by 
its own brooding into a miscreant dislike 
for dogs that are gentlemen. The ignoble 
substratum of such a man’s character 
is not instantly apparent to other men. He 
has a thousand smiling devices that cover it 
up. But what I wish to call attention to 
is that the dog detects it in spite of the 
man’s craft. 

Every intelligent and observant breeder 
of dogs has noticed this peculiar instinct 
of the animal in making human friendships. 
There are certain orders of the genus homo 
that he will not have if he can help it. He 
is suspicious of them at first sight. So 
universal and so unerring is this perceptive 
faculty among well-bred dogs that I have 
more than once suspected that human de- 
pravity has its distinguishing effluvium that 
it requires a dog’s nose to detect. 

You must have noticed that when the 
new dog is introduced to the new group 
that surrounds his master, he exercises an 
incredibly quick appraisement, and if there 
is somebody in the circle of whom he is 
doubtful, he shows it by what ought to be 
called a “gentlemanly reserve,” unless the 
objectionable person insists, for the sake 
of appearances, on pushing his advances too 
far, and then there is a sullen and guarded 
warning. Put into the most concrete form, 
it is as if the dog said summarily; “I 
understand that a certain amount of polite- 
ness and self-restraint is necessary on account 
of my master. But you do not like dogs, 
and I don’t like you. So cut it short and 
get away.” 

Several years ago I bought a year-old 
great Dane and sent him to my country 
place to be the companion of a boy nine 
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years old who had the run of the acres. 
The dog was an unusually good-natured 
example of his class and made friends not 
only with the boy but with all the men on 
the place excepting a German stableman. 
I was not present when the dog arrived, but 
I had it from several eye witnesses that he 
showed an instant disinclination to have 
anything to do with the stableman. He 
allowed the rest of the establishment to take 
all kinds of friendly liberties with him, but 
the moment this man approached him he 
put his head down, took a fresh corrobora- 
tive sniff and growled ominously. Nor did 
any amount of persuasion on the part of 
the stableman succeed in overcoming this 
aversion. 

In view of what took place afterwards 
the dog’s superior discernment seems very 
curious and interesting to me now when I 
recollect how slow the rest of us were in 
arriving at a conclusion with respect to 
this man. I had to discharge him when the 
dog had been with us a year and a half, but 
it was for reasons entirely unassociated with 
the dog, and three days after his discharge 
the dog was poisoned. Had I known as 
much then as I do now I might have saved 
the dog’s life. But we lost him much to the 
sorrow of the whole family and especially 
of the boy, who had formed a strong at- 
tachment for him and had made him his 
daily companion. 

I had the body opened and I took from 
the dog’s stomach a fine sponge nearly as 
large as my fist and part of which was 
wedged into the pyloric opening. It is need- 
less to say that this cruel and old-fashioned 
way of killing a dog by what was at one time 
called “a French button” inflicted upon 
the animal days of the severest torment, 
during which time we were helplessly ig- 
norant of the cause. There were unmis- 
takable evidences as to the author of the 
crime, and I have no doubt that the thought 
of the agony he had caused and the distress 
he had inflicted upon the family, produced 
some kind of satisfaction in the man’s soul. 
He disappeared, and, so far as I know, es- 
caped all punishment, by keeping as far 
away as possible from the scene of his 
exploit. 

This experience was supplemented later 
by some other cases of dog poisoning to 
which my attention was called. They oc- 
curred at various intervals in widely 
separated kennels, and in two cases resulted 


in the loss of very valuable imported dogs. 
I was therefore led to consider how inade- 
quate if not wholly futile were the ordinary 
means of protection against this kind of 
crime and how difficult it was to mete out 
any punishment to the criminal. It ap- 
peared to me that the dog breeders and the 
dog himself were as much at the mercy 
of the unsuspected miscreant as a public 
official is at the hands of any crazy Guiteau 
and it was this consideration that led me to 
the conclusion that the preventive and cor- 
rective measures might be improved. How 
to protect the dog and how to save him 
when a victim. 

In the first of these measures I think we 
may be aided materially by consulting the 
dog. It is customary I know, among 
breeders to regard the dog’s dislike for cer- 
tain persons as capricious and irrational. 

Irrational, I allow, in the sense that the 
dog does not arrive at his antipathies by 
any process of reasoning. But one might 
as well say that the young chick’s instinctive 
fear of the hawk is capricious, or the shrink- 
ing of the young girl who encounters a smil- 
ing libertine, is unreliable. The dog’s 
apprehension of the qualities which go to 
make up a poisoner are as much finer than 
the intelligent man’s acumen in this respect, 
as the gouty man’s detection of an easterly 
storm is subtler than the mercury. 

It is impossible to escape the conviction, 
if one is keenly observant of these animals, 
that their best instincts are exercised along 
the lines of self protection and self preser- 
vation, and these instincts are so clearly 
infallible in the accomplishment of their 
ends, and so wholly anterior to the culture 
which man superinduces in the animal, 
that they are entitled to more respect than 
we usually give them. 

In brief, I would not have any man about 
my dogs who does not have a natural fond- 
ness for dogs and who is devoid of the very 
first requisite in their keeping—magna- 
nimity. To ascertain if he lacked these 
qualities, I would not consult him. I would 
ask the dog, and his first impression is worth 
heeding. Policy, self interest, will make the 
man lie, but no human motive that I know 
of will make the dog lie. 

We are so bent, at this time of day, with 
our biology, on establishing a human kin- 
ship with the lower animals that we are 
very apt to overlook the un-human qualities 
which differentiate them, and which by 
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their conservative and permanent action, 
set them off in a closed circuit of their own. 

Perhaps you think I am pushing this re- 
liance upon the dog to impracticable lengths. 
That is not my desire. It is so easy to pro- 
vide men, who, whatever else their qualifi- 
cations may be, have magnanimous hearts 
and could not inflict measureless agony to 
conserve their own mean purposes—and I 
would to a certain extent, take the dog’s 
word for it. Once that the dogs are under 
the eye of a man whose duties are animated 
by affection, it is tenfold more difficult for 
the poisoner to approach him, and what is 
of more importance, such a keeper will 
detect almost instantly the first symptoms 
of poisoning and come quickly to the rescue. 
It need hardly be added that the success 
of remedial measures depends almost en- 
tirely, in cases of poisoning, upon instan- 
taneousness. 

The dog poisoner who is most to be feared, 
has a very narrow stock of material. He 
is limited by circumstances and prohibitory 
laws to a few irritant materials easily ob- 
tained and he seldom resorts to the corrosive 
drugs. Arsenic, phosphorus, ground glass, 
and the French button are his favorite 
weapons, because it is much more difficult 
in the East to obtain strychnine, and the 
virulent oils and acids defeat his purpose. 
Unless a dog is starving it is next to im- 
possible to make him take food in which 
the poison declares itself. Every keeper 
knows with what admirable acumen the dog 
will open a piece of meat and roll out the 
pill that was intended as medicine. 

Of the accessible means thus at hand, 
ground glass and the French button are the 
most difficult to detect in time and the most 
cruel in their results. I will not here run 
the risk of assisting some depraved ignor- 
amus by describing the latter of these devil- 
ish devices. It is enough to say that none 
of the corrosive drugs are capable of inflict- 
ing such prolonged agony and nothing but 
an operation can afford relief. The dog’s 
stomach must be opened and the foreign 
substance taken out by a veterinary. You 
will probably lose the dog in the operation, 
but it is the only chance. It should be said, 


however, that the chances of a mature and 
well-fed dog picking up a button are few 
and far between. It is the voracious and 
indiscriminate puppy that oftenest falls 
its victim. Ground glass and the arsenical 
preparations are much more widely ac- 
cepted. But in both these cases, if the symp- 
toms declare themselves at once in the un- 
easiness of the dog, which they are very apt 
to do, to the observant keeper, Nature, in the 
structure of the dog, offers a possible and 
immediate remedy. It is mechanical---not 
chemical. The dog possesses a peculiar 
power of voluntary vumition, and if you 
distend his stomach uncomfortably, he is 
his own best stomach pump. Pour down 
him a pint of sweet oil, or any handy demul- 
cent. The mucilage that you use in your 
office may be a handy friend, or better 
still, if there is a pan of cold starch in the 
kitchen, pump it into him with a rubber 
syringe, and after a few paroxysms, he will 
emit the whole mass. Then at it again. 
The job is neither easy nor acceptable to 
the dog, but it is always possible to a good 
keeper, and if digestion has not progressed 
very far it is successful in nine cases out of 
ten. 

Dogs are sometimes inadvertently pois- 
oned by the careless placing of rats-bane 
about stables. It is usually spread upon 
bread with molasses or lard, but as the poison 
is of diluted quality, its effects are rarely 
fatal if remedial measures are taken 
promptly. 

But after all, we must rest mainly upon 
precaution, even if we have to resort to 
basket muzzles when the dogs have an out- 
ing. But better still is it to educate your 
dogs not to forage with loose appetites and 
the best way to do that is to deprive them 
of their appetites before giving them their 
liberty. 

And here I ought to tell what I know of 
the susceptibility of dogs to man’s training 
with respect to their gustatory habits, for 
in nothing does the dog evince his adaptabil- 
ity to man’s desires as in his eating, seeing 
that he was originally a carrion feeding ani- 
mal—but, as Kipling ought to have said, 
that comes under another heading. 
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THEORIES REGARDING SCENT 
By John 


“T had a glimpse of him; but he shot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning scent.” 
—Dryden. 


NOUGH has been written to fill many 

k large volumes upon the subject, 
“Can quail withhold their scent,” 

yet I have read new theories from boy- 
hood with unabated interest. I hope, how- 
ever, to avoid, as far as possible, threshing 
musty straw or engaging in old disputa- 
tions. I propose to confine myself, for the 
most part, toa few peculiar and interesting 
phenomena coming within my personal ex- 
perience, supplemented with ideas derived 
fromold Arkansas mountaineers who, for more 
reasons than one, have never read a sports- 
man’s paper and whose best read book 
(often they read no other) is Dame Nature’s 
story, which is never “to be concluded in 
our next.” Just how scent is thrown off 
by game birds and how it is carried to 
the dog’s nose is a very difficult matter to 
determine. I imagine the dog himself, if 
endowed with the gift of speech, could 
tell us little. Probably there is a certain 
amount of truth in most of the theories 
advanced. In my own case conclusions 
I might have reached from many years 
of shooting over finely bred pointers and 
setters, have been constantly discounted 
or wholly set at naught by my experience 
when a mere lad, with a dog of mongrel 
breed, half setter and half shepherd. With 
this dog and an old Lancaster muzzle- 
loader I shot prairie chickens during several 
seasons. Body scent was entirely ignored 
by this big shaggy fellow. He was as 
strong as an ox, but his customary gait 
was a trot with his nose hugging the ground. 
And such a nose; he could catch a cold 


trail and follow it unerringly, and follow . 


it he did until he pushed the bird into 
flight. When a bird rose, if it was not 
killed, he chased it at the very top of 
his speed as far as he could see it and 
then came sadly back for the whipping 
which he seemed to realize he deserved. 
By his motions and behavior I finally 
learned to tell quite accurately how warm 
the trail was, and many a hard foot-race 
I ran to get over a quarter of a mile 


T. Bailey 


of ground and arrive in time to get a 
shot. 

One episode, on a September afternoon 
in Iowa, of which old Chris was the hero, 
has caused me to reject more theories 
regarding scent than any other. I was 
returning home and directly in’ my 
path lay a small field, part of which was 
stubble and part had been allowed to re- 
main in grass. It looked promising, and 
I was anticipating a trial of the ground 
when, to my disappointment, two well- 
known sportsmen appeared over a little 
rise from the south and forestalled me. 
They had two of the finest setters in north- 
ern Iowa, and well I remember how en- 
viously I stood by the fence and watched 
those dogs cover every yard of that field, 
as it seemed to me, grass, stubble and all. 
However they drew it blank and not wait- 
ing until the shooters had quite left the 
field I crawled through the fence and 
started on. About the middle of the field 
—and near where the grass and stubble 
met, old Chris became interested. Im- 
patiently I called him but I might as 
well have tried to lead a wild horse as to 
get‘ him away from a trail. .He was evi- 
dently having trouble, though, and the 
trail was very cold for he progressed by 
inches and often retraced his steps as 
though to make sure. However he only 
went a couple of rods in all when a prairie 
chicken rose under his nose leaving some 
of its tail feathers in the dog’s mouth, and 
the next instant a dozen others jumped 
from the grass within a few feet of the 
spot. The two sportsmen had left the 
field but were standing by the fence watch- 
ing us and I would have given a penny for 
their thoughts. 

The conclusion I have drawn from this 
and similar experiences is, that the scent 
which radiates from the body of the bird 
and the scent produced by the impress 
of its feet upon the ground, grass, etc., 
are very different; that movement, or 
rather muscular exercise, was necessary 
to produce the body scent; that a bird 
lying still in the grass gives out no scent; 
that foot-scent is retained by the ground 
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and vegetation for some time after it has 
become too faint to give off any perceptible 
odor to the air. The flushing of birds 
done by dogs with exceptionally good 
noses is easily explained by this theory. 
That scent travels in a body with the wind 
I do not believe, but think it travels like 
sound in all directions, though more easily 
with the aid of the breeze. If it traveled 
only with the wind how could points 
made by dogs at several rods distance, with 
the air currents directly against them, be 
explained. Such points every sportsman 
has seen. In quail shooting a dog (a 
puppy will illustrate this best) will often 
point a bevy, feeding in the open, at a 
great distance. If the birds are flushed 
and followed to the timber the dog may 
beat the ground thoroughly, perhaps even 
describing a circle with a diameter of 
twenty feet or less, without showing any 
signs of game, when he may suddenly 
point a bird, every indication going to 
show that the scent is a “burning” one, 
which all this time has been crouching 
within that little circle. This, I think, 
tends to prove the theory above men- 
tioned. The bird crouching where it struck 
the ground, gave out no scent, but to 
watch the dog it was obliged to turn, 
and to some such involuntary muscular 
movement I attribute the overwhelming 
scent which causes such a sudden point. 
Such points are perhaps the rule when 
quail have been followed to the brush or 
timber, the bird usually being nearly under 
the dog’s nose when the point is made. 
The points made by a dog on Bob White 
and his family at break of day, before the 
birds have moved from their roosting place, 
seem to me a further confirmation. On 
such an occasion the dog points quickly 
and staunchly. If urged, however, he 
may refuse to proceed and show _ ignor- 
ance of the exact location of the birds. 
Why is this? I explain it in this way: 
At the approach of the dog the birds 
make a sudden startled movement. So 
many birds together give out a strong 
scent, but as they become quiet the 
scent is lost altogether or becomes so 
faint as to put the dog at a disadvan- 
tage until the birds are again induced to 
move. 

When a boy I once saw a prairie chicken 
flushed by some reapers and I marked it 
into a little patch of grass not two rods 





in diameter. I had marked it very accu- 
rately by means of a small bush, but neither 
the Irish setter I had with me nor I were 
able to find or flush the bird until, after 
fifteen minutes or more I put my foot on 
a hillock, or rather on the prairie chicken. 
Now on that occasion the dog was re- 
peatedly within two or three feet of that 
bird yet could not smell it. It is well 
known to old hunters and close observers 
that prairie chickens fly to their roosting 
places and do not run after striking the 
ground. They say the birds’ instinct 
bids them to do this in order that they 
may leave no scent which might betray 
them to wolves or foxes. 

Among old deer and turkey hunters 
in the mountains of Arkansas I have 
encountered many strange ideas and 
superstitions as they sometimes seem to 
me. Amongother beliefssome of them main- 
tain that a turkey has some such protec- 
tive sense of smell as a deer possesses, 
enabling this bird to detect the approach of 
an enemy. In proof thereof they cite 
numerous instances where, in calling gob- 
blers in the spring, the wary old fellows have 
taken alarm and slipped away like phantom 
birds, after coming up within a few rods 
of the caller, the conditions being such 
that, as these men declare, the birds could 
not possibly have seen them. However 
if you talk long with these mountaineers 
you will get enough information concern- 
ing the mysterious ways, habits and abili- 
ties of this extraordinary bird to explain 
such supernatural disappearances without 
crediting them with unusual olfactory 
powers. My own experience is decidedly 
against the theory, and personally, I do 
not believe a turkey can smell much better 
than a domestic fowl, his powers in this 
direction being limited to the detection 
of food at short range. If the turkey 
can use his nose to such advantage as they 
claim, I believe he is the only creature in 
the world so endowed, in addition to having 
unequalled powers of vision. And it is to 
the turkey’s wonderful eyesight that such 
uncanny escapes as I have mentioned 
above, should, [ think, be attributed. A 
time ago one of these simple mountain 
farmers, living all his life far from rail- 
roads, was showing me his old muzzle- 
loading rifle. It tested one’s strength to 
hold it at the shoulder yet it was said the 


old man had very rarely failed to kill a. 
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turkey at any distance up to one hundred 
and fifty yards, with or without a rest. 
Among other things I was much interested 
in his account of the killing of an old gobbler 
which stood in the old man’s memory as one 
of his most notableachievements. This bird 
had arrived at such an age of discretion that 
for ten years his gobble had been recog- 
nized by the woodsmen and distinguished 
from the note of any other turkey. For 
years no man had been able to allure him 
by the most seductive imitation of a 
turkey’s yelp and it had come to be the 
general opinion that this “gray bearded”’ 
warrior and scout bore a charmed life. 
Francis, who prided himself on his skill 
in turkey hunting, determined one spring 
to bag this wary fellow. Having ascer- 
tained the general whereabouts of the old 
gobbler’s roosting place, he took up a posi- 
tion one morning before daylight on a 
point to which from the lay of the ground, 
he believed the old fellow would fly. Before 
it was light enough to see he could hear him 
strutting on his roost and soon after the 
bird flew, but lit where Francis could do 
nothing. The next morning he placed him- 
self, as he thought, in a more favorable 
position, and in due time the great bird 
pitched out of his roost and struck ground 
within a hundred yards of where Francis 
sat in front of a big pine. For an hour 
he sat there listening to the strutting 
and gobbling of this old campaigner with- 
out, however, being able to catch a glimpse 
of him. It was very evident that this 
turkey had peculiar methods of his own 
and did not intend to walk into anybody’s 
trap., Francis was sorely puzzled but de- 
termined not to make any hazardous 
attempt to stalk him and quietly with- 
drew. The third morning he did not sit 
down in front of a tree as usual, but went 
to another spot and got into a hole made 
by the uprooting of a big pine. In the mass 
of roots and dirt in front of him there was 
a hole large enough to aim through. As 
before, he heard the turkey strutting on 
his roost, though in a different place, and 
ere it was fairly light he saw a dim shape 
launch out and alight not far away. He 
could not see him after he lit, however. 
Day broke; the sun came up, and long 
thereafter the old fellow strutted and 
gobbled, not a hundred yards away, yet 
invisible to the impatient and disgusted 
man behind the uprooted tree. At last, 


however, he descried the bird’s head over 
an enormous fallen tree, and at once the 
mystery was explained. That learned old 
bird had taken up his position with all the 
genius of a Hannibal and the caution of a 
Fabius. Two immense tree trunks lay 
upon the ground nearly parallel to each 
other, and between these as in a fortress the 
bird was strutting and gobbling, able to 
look over the ramparts, yet shielded from 
observation and protected from harm. 

The distance was about a hundred yards 
and Francis, confident of success if afforded 
a shot at the body, waited long, hoping 
the turkey would emerge from his cover, 
but in vain. Often the grand old warrior, 
hero, doubtless of many battles, stood like 
a bronze statue, listening and looking for 
his enemies. At length Francis, in despair, 
resolved to try for his head. Carefully 
he aimed, fired and ran to the spot. There 
he found the gobbler in his death agony, 
filling the air for yards with leaves and 
sticks. The bullet had struck his neck an 
inch below the head. Had Francis been 
sitting down the turkey could not have 
been seen at all and doubtless at his first 
movement the old fellow would have quietly 
slipped down the mountain, so sheltered 
by the massive tree trunks that in lower- 
ing his head to run his escape could not 
be seen. 

Born, brought up, and now living in the 
Boston mountains of northern Arkansas 
is a man whoclaims that at a certain season 
of the year deer are entirely deprived of 
their sense of smell. He is a hunter of 
considerable reputation and is said to have 
killed more deer and turkeys than any man 
in the State. In some respects he is not 
unlike Cooper’s character of Leather Stock- 
ing, yet unlike Natty Bumpo, he has a wife 
and a goodly number of children whom he 
has supported largely by the proceeds of 
his hunting. Many a long jaunt have I 
made into the inaccessible mountain regions _ 
of the State with him and many a strange 
thing have I heard from his lips on these 
occasions. He has hunted incessantly from 
his eighth year and at forty-six is as 
enthusiastic as a boy. I remember well 
how years ago, on our first hunting trip, 
we were prospecting one afternoon look- 
ing through the pine mountains for signs 
of deer and turkey, when an insect, about 
the size of a small grasshopper came flying 
past. It wore a striking livery of gold 
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and black and had a peculiar ricochetting 
flight. As soon as A. L. perceived it off 
vame his hat, and, like any schoolboy, he 
was after it at full speed. After a lively 
chase he caught it and came _ back 
with evident satisfaction. “Do you know 
what that is?” said he. I said “No, never 
saw one before.”” “Well sir,” he replied, 
“Thet is a buck-fly and whenever you see 
many buck-flies you may be sure there’s 
right smart o’ deer in the woods.” Asking 
him why it was such a sure indication he 
said, in substance, that this buck-fly de- 


posited its eggs in the nostrils of the deer 
and as the larve developed they so ob- 
structed the nose of the animal that he 
became entirely devoid of the sense of 
smell so that for several weeks he could be 
easily approached by hunters.* 

When the larve matured the deer 
were able to blow them out and then 
regained their lost sense of smell. A. L. 
is as truthful a man as one is likely to 
meet. but at that time I believed he was 
hoaxing me, and not till long afterward 
was I perfectly convinced of his sincerity. 





THE ADVENTURES OF MR. WILLIAM MARINER, 


CAPTAIN’S CLERK OF THE PRIVATEER PORT-AU-PRINCE, 
1805-1806 


By Edward S. Holden 


UTING is a magazine of adventure. 
() Its editor has shot musk-oxen in 
the frozen North and elephants in 
Sumatra, and many of its readers and con- 
tributors have sought adventures and found 
them by land and sea in various climes and 
countries. Taking us all together we are 
convinced that we are a daring set of fel- 
lows and that our adventures are well worth 
telling—and so they are. But nowadays 
we have to seek adventures. They do not 
comeof themselves. There have been times, 
not so very long ago either, when they were 
all in the day’s work. I have lately re-read 
Mariner’s book on the Tonga Islands} and 
propose to tell how he got there and why, 
and to recommend the reading of this fasci- 
nating book to anyone who cares for fresh 
and first-hand narrative. 

William Mariner’s father, Magnus Mari- 
ner, was an English seaman, the captain of 
an armed privateer, who served under Lord 
Cornwallis in the Revolutionary War. His 
son William was born in Islington—a suburb 
of London—on September 10, 1791, and was 


sent to a school in the country at Ware to 
learn arithmetic, reading and writing, his- 
tory and geography, French and a little 
Latin—-and did so. 

When he was fourteen years of age a cer- 
tain Captain Duck, commander of the Port- 
au-Prince, private ship of war (i. ¢., priva- 
teer, whaler and pirate in one) turned up 
at the Mariner house and persuaded the son 
of his old friend to sail with him as captain’s 
clerk. 

On Tuesday, February 12, 1805, less than 
a hundred years ago, the Port-au-Princé set 
sail from Gravesend and young Mariner’s 
adventures began. He did not need to go 
in search of them: they came to him un- 
asked. 

The Port-au-Prince was a ship of about 
five hundred tons, mounting twenty-four 
long guns, nine and twelve-pounders, and 
eight twelve-pound carronades on the quar- 
ter-deck. She carried a crew of ninety-six 
men and sailed under a curious twofold 
commission: one from the government and 
the other from her owners. In the first 


* This is a tradition, too, among some of the Indians—especially those in the far Northwest.—Eptror. 
+An account of the natives of the Tonga Islands in the South Pacific Ocean, compiled and arranged from the 
First English edition, London, 1817. 
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place she was to look out for prizes—Eng- 
land was then at war with France and Spain 
—and if she were not successful in war, she 
was to double Cape Horn and to become a 
peaceful whaler in the southern ocean. The 
crew expected to make their fortunes by 
prize-money. Indeed they were paid no 
wages at all. They simply’ enlisted for 
booty. Spanish treasure ships valued at 
three millions of dollars had been seized by 
the English in 1804, and men’s imaginations 
were filled with the hope of plunder. 

On the 6th of May the ship reached the 
River Plate in the Argentine, having en- 
countered nothing worth recording but 
stormy weather. On the 3d of July she 
doubled Cape Horn and was then, according 
to orders, a whaler. On this day she met the 
Earl St. Vincent, sn English ship, homeward 
bound, and learned that the Spanish had 
captured two English whalers and were 
holding them in the harbor of Concepcion 
(Chile). Here was their first chance for 
prize-money. They resolved to cut out 
the two English vessels from under the 
Spanish guns and they attempted it, but, 
owing to an accident, failed. Their next 
adventure (July 29) was at Coquimbo. 
One day was spent in dressing the ship so as 
to look like an American vessel. On the 
next she anchored in the roadstead, hoisting 
American colors, and gave herself out as a 
trader. When asked for samples of cloth 
the officers showed strips cut from the inside 
of their coats and three Spanish gentlemen 
came on board with 4000 dollars in specie 
to buy the smuggled goods. They were 
conducted below, made prisoners, and their 
money seized; and 400 other dollars were 
obtained from other victims, in the same 
way. Armed boats were sent ashore also 
and their crews broke open the warehouses 
and carried what they could—hides, tallow, 
wine, copper, with live stock—back to the 
vessel. Then the prisoners were ransomed 


and set ashore and the Port-au-Prince sailed | 


away rejoicing. 

We now begin to understand why it is 
that so many South American towns are 
built a little distance inland from their 
seaports. Buccaneers might capture the 
port; but the inhabitants would be safe 
under the walls of their city. 

Early in August the same trick was tried 
at Copiapo, on Caldera Bay, but with no 
great success. In the middle of the month 
three small vessels were captured. On the 
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2d of September the Port-au-Prince attacked 
Arica, again without success, but on the 
following day took the small town of Hilo, 
capturing the commandant and a priest, and 
holding them forransom. (It was here that 
the sea-fight between the Shah and the 
Huascar took place May 20, 1877.) The 
ship’s company plundered and pillaged the 
town of every thing of value—even to the 
silver candlesticks, chalices, incense-burners, 
crucifixes, statues and plate, and ended by 
burning the place to the ground. 

Then in company with the Lucy, priva- 
teer, the Port-au-Prince sacked the little 
town of Chinca, obtaining 168 dollars and 
‘some silver plate; and a few days later the 
two privateers attacked Payta. It was de- 
fended by a Spanish frigate—the. Astrea— 
which beat them off. All this reads like 
war; but it is, in fact, mere piracy. Plunder 
was the only object. Patriotism was not 
the motive, as is very well shown by the 
fact that the Port-au-Prince planned a 
special attack on a nunnery and it was only 
saved because the surf ran too high for the 
armed boats to land. The date is 1805—but 
we are, in fact, back with the freebooters in 
the middle ages. 

The fight with the Astr@a had somewhat 
disabled the Port-au-Prince and she accord- 
ingly turned her attention once more to 
whaling, and cruised along the equator, until 
the January of 1806. This business did not. 
suit the temper of the men, however, and in 
February and March a number of small 
prizes were taken, with prisoners. In May 
the Port-au-Prince was whaling again, but 
in June they turned pirates once more at 
San Blas on the coast of Mexico. At this 
time the captain died and the sailing master 
with a discontented, almost mutinous crew, 
set out for the Benito Islands, where they 
took 8,338 seal skins in twenty days; and in 
September they laid their course for the 
Sandwich Islands with the ship leaking 
badly. Here they provisioned but were 
not allowed to land on account of the sick- 
ness of one of their crew, and then sailed for 
Tahiti, which they missed altogether. The 
course was changed for the Tonga Islands, 
which were reached November 29, 1806. 

While the ship was careened for repairs 
nineteen of her crew deserted and natives 
began to crowd on board. On Monday, the 
first of December, 300 of the islanders seized 
the ship and massacred the captain and 
crew, sparing only a few—Mariner among 
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the rest. That ended the voyage of the Port- 
au-Prince; the adventurers had had their 
way, and had met their fate, but another 
experience awaited Mariner. 

His narrative of his residence in the Tonga 
Islands is a classic in its way, highly praised 
by all who know it. He was adopted as a 
son by one of the king’s wives and became 
the king’s favorite. After a captivity of 
four years he returned to England with a 
few survivors of the ship’s company, and 
there he told the story which has taken its 
place along with Omoo and Typee. 

The point of this short paper is to show 
how adventures lay at hand in the beginning 
of our own century. These are not the 
fortunes of war, but the adventures of free- 
booters; not the manners of our time but 
those of the middle ages. 

We sit in our armchairs and plan a trip 
to India. We order our ammunition by 
telegraph, meet with real adventures and 


return with a couple of good tiger skins. 
It is all very well; it is all real; it is manly 
and we do not wish to change it. But stop 
for one moment to consider the commission 
of the Port-au-Prince, private-armed vessel 
and whaler in one. Think of the English 
lad of fourteen, with an equipment of French 
and “a little Latin,” going off to sea to rob 
Spanish towns and churches, to ransom and 
cheat Spanish traders, to plunder nunneries 
and churches, to do a little sealing and 
whaling the while, and finally to be a friend 
of cannibals in the South Seas. Jt is 
almost inconceivable that such feats were 
done less than a century ago. To under- 
stand how times have changed some sharp 
contrast of this sort must be cited. I have 
chosen the narrative of Mariner because it 
suits the purpose well, and because this 
paper may serve as an introduction to one 
of the most interesting books of adventure 
ever printed. 





HARTEBEEST HUNTING ON TOYO PLAIN 
By D. G. Elliot 


NE of the rare species of animals I 
desired to procure during my col- 
lecting expedition in East Africa 

was Swayne’s hartebeest, a strange appear- 
ing antelope that is found'in a few districts 
ef Somaliland, on the great plains that 
are met with on the Haud, a waterless tract 
that extends for a hundred miles or more 
east and west, and several hundred north 
and south. These plains, such as Toyo, 
Silo, Mardleh, Marrar prairie and the like 
are the result of the ravages of the white 
ant. Formerly covered like the rest of the 
Haud with open forests of thorn trees of 
various kinds, this insect has literally cleared 
the ground of every tree for many miles in 
extent. Its method of destruction is pecul- 
iar but unfailing. The ant is blind and 
consequently for its greater protection 
shuns daylight, working only under 
cover. It feeds on wood, and when a tree 
has been selected the insect emerges from 
the ground bearing a small pellet of earth, 





moistened with a secretion making a kind of 
mortar. This is attached to the trunk of the 
tree where it emerges from the ground, and 
then similar pellets are placed at the side 
of the first but not touching it, and then a 
third above them making a roof and forming 
the commencement of a tunnel. This pro- 
cess is continued by thousands of the insects 
working in unison with a well-conceived plan, 
never showing themselves to the light, and 
carrying their tunnels higher and higher, 
until the entire tree, sometimes to the 
very extremities of its branches is enclosed 
in an earthen pillar. I have seen some 
of these so-called “ant-hills” thirty to forty 
feet high, and in certain parts of Africa 
they are a characteristic feature of the 
landscape. The tree is consumed, and the 
insects seek another that in its turn is also 
destroyed. These hills remain sometimes 
for years, marking the spot where a tree once 
stood and flourished, until undermined 
by rains it is blown over by the wind. 
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Toyo plain is about thirty miles wide 
and over a hundred in length and lies be- 
tween thirty and forty miles south of the 
Golis range of mountains. The Haud 
is a high plateau some five thousand feet 
above the sea, and this elevation was reached 
by my caravan by way of the Jerato Pass, 
coming from the valley of Mandera north of 
the Golis. On the edges of the Haud at 
a place known as Adadleh were the last of 
these so-called wells where water could 
be procured; for the entire country to the 
south, until the broad expanse of the Haud is 
passed, is entirely lacking in the life-giving 
fluid, and the only chance of finding water 
at all within its limits would be after some 
of the tropical showers, that occur during 
the rainy season, and leave stray pools 
in cavities of the rocks or in depressions 
of the hardened soil. The wells at 
Adadleh weresimply holes dug inthe dry bed 
of a stream into which water, often the color 
and consistency of pea soup, would slowly 
trickle. It was bad enough and would be 
scorned by any self-respecting animal in 
civilized lands, but as it was wet and 
would run down hill if required, in this 
desert-like region it was beyond price. 
My caravan was too large to take to Toyo, 
as it would require all the camels simply to 
carry water, so I decided to leave the 
greater part with most of the impedimenta 
at the Adadleh wells and travel light to 
the hunting grounds. With about thirty 
camels and as many men I left Adadleh 
in the afternoon hoping to reach the edge 
of Toyo the next evening, as twenty miles 
a day is about as much as a loaded camel 
can” accomplish. The country we passed 
through was without undergrowth, the 
trees and bushes, all armed with thorns of 
all kinds, shapes and lengths, scattered 
about in clumps and groves, and had it not 
been for the sandy soil and total absence 
of green turf, the landscape would have 
resembled a well-kept park in civilized 
lands. A thunder storm was rising in the 
west, presenting a beautiful appearance, 
the clouds black with silver edges, the center 
mass carrying on its crest a glittering rain- 
bow. It was a cheering sight in this thirsty 
land bearing the promise of fresh water. 

On the third day after leaving Adadleh 
we reached the edge of Toyo and camped, 
and some natives coming to us, the first 
question asked was if there was any water 
near, and we were made happy by being told 


that in one place there was a considerable 
pool, or, as my Somali interpreter described 
it, “awfully most sea.’’ Hartebeest were 
said to be everywhere on the plain, but more 
numerous in some places than in others, but 
especially towards the center away from the 
forest-bordered edges. About a four hours’ 
march from our camp out on the plain 
was a place called Gellalo, where a half 
dozen stunted thorn trees, sole survivors 
of the forest that once covered this plain, 
promised a partial shade, and I decided to 
camp there and so be in the midst of the 
hartebeest country. Immediately after 
starting we entered Toyo plain which 
stretched away in every direction, flat, 
bare and featureless, mostly covered with 
sand out of which a low stunted bush grew, 
in many places so thickly as to hide the 
soil. A mirage of blue waters allured us 
onward and from out of its liquid surface 
in the far distance rose the group of trees 
that marked our objective point. The sun 
was hot and we plodded wearily along with 
nothing in sight to enliven the dreary land- 
scape; but as all roads have an ending we 
reached our destination after five hours’ 
marching. Just before arriving at Gellale 
large herds of Scemmerring’s gazelle and a 
few hartebeest were seen and a bull of the 
latter was shot at long range. 

The hartebeest has not an attractive 
shape, the line of the back sloping rapidly 
from the withers to the root of the tail, 
and the animal looks as if he was always 
standing up hill. The “Sig” which is the 
Somalis’ name for this antelope stands over 
four feet high at the withers, and both sexes 
carry curiously curved horns, these varying 
in size and extent and manner of curvature 
according to age and sex. Some horns of 
bulls measure over twenty-four inches 
from tip to tip, but those of the majority 
are much below this figure. 

There are a number of different species 
of hartebeest found in various parts of the 


‘African continent, but the ones inhabiting 


Somaliland are the handsomest, being the 
most richly colored of the known forms. 
Swayne’s hartebeest dwells on open plains, 
and is never found in forest lands, but keeps 
to the bare country where its vision is not 
interrupted by any intervening object, and 
it trusts to its great swiftness when danger 
approaches, to carry it beyond the reach of 
its enemies. It goes in troops and herds, 
from a half dozen to several hundred indi- 
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viduals. On the plains inhabited by these 
animals the bushes are rarely over two feet 
high, and very few of them in any place, 
so that stalking in the usual acceptation of 
the term is practically an impossibility, as 
the hartebeest sees the hunter much more 
quickly than they can themselves be ob- 
served. Generally they are first sighted along 
the horizon line of the plain, looking like 
black spots in the distance, but recognizable 
from their peculiar shape. It is an ungrace- 
ful creature both in appearance and in its 
action when in motion. But while it moves 
away ina kind of lumbering canter, it pos- 
sesses the greatest staying power, and is 
really the swiftest of all the antelopes, always 
graduating its pace to that of its pursuer, 
and keeping the same distance between 
them, looking back occasionally as if to 
satisfy itself that its enemy had gained 
nothing in the chase. Single bulls are ap- 
proached more easily, but the larger the 
herd the more difficult it is to get near them, 
as the courage of the entire number is only 
equal to that of the most timid, and as soon 
as one begins to run all are off at once. 
When sighted at a distance on the plain, 
the hunter walks toward them in a direct 
line if they are busy feeding or moving 
slowly away, but should they stop to look 
around the pursuer takes a slanting direc- 
tion as if intending to pass at an angle, 
or had not seen them. Sometimes when 
almost near enough to risk a shot, they 
begin to run in their apparently rather slow 
clumsy-looking canter, but which is not 
usually kept up for any great distance 
before they stop and turn to look back; 
when this happens, and it usually does many 
times before the quarry is secured, or it runs 
away altogether, the hunter has his work 
to do over again. It is therefore only by the 
exercise of much patience and considerable 
staying powers that a sufficiently near ap- 
proach is gained for a fairly certain shot 
anywhere between two and three hundred 
yards; nearer than two can seldom be ob- 
tained, and frequently three isexceeded. An 
animal not wounded in a vital part, or with 
one leg broken, will often run clear out of 
sight and escape, and it is practically useless 
to follow such a one as a favorable oppor- 
tunity for a second shot is seldom obtained. 
On the plains where the hartebeest dwells 
there is no water save that which may 
occasionally fall in showers during the 
brief so-called rainy season, and this ante- 


lope must go practically without drinking, 
at all events for long periods. The dew, 
however, is at times very heavy, and the 
hartebeest may get sufficient moisture for 
their needs from this source. Those that 
were killed were in excellent condition, but 
like most African ruminants they possessed 
no fat whatever. The flesh is dry and from 
the absence of fat is only fairly palatable. 

Over this plain the wind blew a gale 
continually, sending the sand flying in 
clouds, and everything in camp was covered, 
the fine particles even penetrating into our 
boxes. When hunting no thought was 
given to the direction of the wind, and it- 
did not appear that the wild animals paid 
any attention to the scent of their pursuers, 
but always permitted the hunter to ap- 
proach within a certain distance in order 
that their curiosity, which is very great, 
could be satisfied. After two or three days 
in camp the fever had left me and I was 
able to take the field after the wily game. 
My assistant, Mr. Akeley, and I went out, 
each however going in a different direction. 
The wind blew furiously and the air was 
filled with clouds of dust which did not add 
to the pleasures of the hunt. We were both 
mounted on our. ponies with our shikaries 
trotting alongside of us. Akeley soon dis- 
appeared over a rise of the ground, for the 
surface of the plain is very much like our 
own rolling prairies, and I rode on alone. 
Small herds of Scemmerring’s gazelle were 
in sight, but they paid little attention to 
us as we passed, merely lifting their heads 
and gazing at us for a few moments and 
then resumed feeding. Soon on the sky 
line some dark spots appeared and my 
gun-bearer Elmi pointed to them uttering 
at the same ‘time the word “Sig”. The 
spots increased in number as we drew nearer 
and it was evident we were approaching a. 
herd. The animals seemed uneasy and 
although I had dismounted, and was ap- 
proaching them by the most approved 


“method of Somali hunting tactics, some 


young animals or a cow became too nerv- 
ous to remain quiet any longer and started 
off on a canter, taking the whole herd of 
perhaps a hundred individuals with them, 
before I had come within five hundred 
yards. 

I knew it was useless to follow them so 
seeing another black spot a long distance 
away I went after that. I followed him for 
a long time, getting within three or four 
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hundred yards, when he would canter off 
for a short distance and then begin to walk 
again. I persevered although the sun was 
getting very hot and my rifle increased in 
weight every moment. Occasionally the 
hartebeest would stop and half turning 
around would gaze at me, and at such times 
he appeared black as a coal and very large. 
He kept up his tactics, running, walking 
and stopping to look at me, and I never got 
any nearer to him than four hundred vards or 
thereabouts, but as he was going in the direc- 
tion of the camp I still followed walking at a 
rapid pace. At length I was only a little 
over two hundred yards from him and he 
stopped again to look at me. I fired at him 
hitting him behind the shoulder, when he 
dropped, but struggled to his feet and 
dropped again and when I reached him he 
gave loud bellow and died. I rodeto camp 
andsent acamel forthe hartebeest, and found 
Akeley already there and soon after three 
camels that he hadsent out came in bringing 
his three animals, a bull and two cows. Our 
camp looked like a market when all four 
hartebeests were laid out in a row, and it 
presented a busy scene for the remainder of 
the day when the operation of skinning and 
preserving the hides was going on. 

The bull T had killed was evidently very 
old as white hairs had appeared about the 
muzzle, and the horns had been worn nearly 
smooth from the strange habit these animals 
have of kneeling down and rubbing their 
horns upon the ground so that in time the 
ridges which are often quite deep are made 
to disappear entirely. 

I was, at this time, in the territory of the 


Habe Yunis tribe, one of the most powerful 
in this part of Africa, and which could place 
several thousand warriors in the field. 
Like all of the natives of Somaliland they 
are nomads, wandering from place to place 
in search of water and pasture for their 
flocks and herds. Great numbers were at 
this time temporarily settled just south of 
Toyo, the Sultan and his court having 
made an abode there. 

One morning when we were busy with our 
specimens beneath the trees, a man rode up 
and announced that Sultan Nur was then on 
his way with all the male members of the 
royal family to pay us a visit: Having 
announced my willingness to receive him, 
the messenger departed, and soon in the 
distance a body of horsemen were seen ad- 
vancing slowly. When the herald reached 
them and delivered my reply they increased 
the speed of their horses to a rapid trot and 
came on, company front, to the spot where 
I was sitting. The horses were gaily decked 
with bright colored worsteds hanging from 
the bridles on either side of the head and 
also down the chest, while the high-backed 
saddles were covered with furs of various 
kinds. Each man was armed with two 
spears, and a shield to ward off any blows 
directed at them was hung upon the left 
arm, and the escort was arranged on either 
side of the Sultan who occupied the place 
of honor in the center. As they arrived 
where I was they stopped and one advanc- 
ing before the rest commenced a chant of 
welcome, which after expressing the Sul- 
tan’s pleasure at our presence in his country, 
consisted mainly of extravagant statements 
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viduals. On the plains inhabited by these 
animals the bushes are rarely over two feet 
high, and very few of them in any place, 
so that stalking in the usual acceptation of 
the term is practically an impossibility, as 
the hartebeest sees the hunter much more 
quickly than they can themselves be ob- 
served. Generally they are first sighted along 
the horizon line of the plain, looking like 
black spots in the distance, but recognizable 
from their peculiar shape. It is an ungrace- 
ful creature both in appearance and in its 
action when in motion. But while it moves 
away in a kind of lumbering canter, it pos- 
sesses the greatest staying power, and is 
really the swiftest of all the antelopes, always 
graduating its pace to that of its pursuer, 
and keeping the same distance between 
them, looking back occasionally as if to 
satisfy itself that its enemy had gained 
nothing in the chase. Single bulls are ap- 
proached more easily, but the larger the 
herd the more difficult it is to get near them, 
as the courage of the entire number is only 
equal to that of the most timid, and as soon 
as one begins to run all are off at once. 
When sighted at a distance on the plain, 
the hunter walks toward them in a direct 
line if they are busy feeding or moving 
slowly away, but should they stop to look 
around the pursuer takes a slanting direc- 
tion as if intending to pass at an angle, 
or had not seen them. Sometimes when 
almost near enough to risk a shot, they 
begin to run in their apparently rather slow 
clumsy-looking canter, but which is not 
usually kept up for any great distance 
before they stop and turn to look back; 
when this happens, and it usually does many 
times before the quarry is secured, or it runs 
away altogether, the hunter has his work 
to do over again. It is therefore only by the 
exercise of much patience and considerable 
staying powers that a sufficiently near ap- 
proach is gained for a fairly certain shot 
anywhere between two and three hundred 


yards; nearer than two can seldom be ob- * 


tained, and frequently three isexceeded. An 
animal not wounded in a vital part, or with 
one leg broken, will often run clear out of 
sight and escape, and it is practically useless 
to follow such a one as a favorable oppor- 
tunity for a second shot is seldom obtained. 
On the plains where the hartebeest dwells 
there is no water save that which may 
occasionally fall in showers during the 
brief so-called rainy season, and this ante- 


lope must go practically without drinking, 
at all events for long periods. The dew, 
however, is at times very heavy, and the 
hartebeest may get sufficient moisture for 
their needs from this source. Those that 
were killed were in excellent condition, but 
like most African ruminants they possessed 
no fat whatever. The flesh is dry and from 
the absence of fat is only fairly palatable. 

Over this plain the wind blew a gale 
continually, sending the sand flying in 
clouds, and everything in camp was covered, 
the fine particles even penetrating into our 
boxes. When hunting no thought was 
given to the direction of the wind, and it. 
did not appear that the wild animals paid 
any attention to the scent of their pursuers, 
but always permitted the hunter to ap- 
proach within a certain distance in order 
that their curiosity, which is very great, 
could be satisfied. After two or three days 
in camp the fever had left me and I was 
able to take the field after the wily game. 
My assistant, Mr. Akeley, and I went out, 
each however going in a different direction. 
The wind blew furiously and the air was 
filled with clouds of dust which did not add 
to the pleasures of the hunt. We were both 
mounted on our. ponies with our shikaries 
trotting alongside of us. Akeley soon dis- 
appeared over a rise of the ground, for the 
surface of the plain is very much like our 
own rolling prairies, and I rode on alone. 
Small herds of Scemmerring’s gazelle were 
in sight, but they paid little attention to 
us as we passed, merely lifting their heads 
and gazing at us for a few moments and 
then resumed feeding. Soon on the sky 
line some dark spots appeared and my 
gun-bearer Elmi pointed to them uttering 
at the same time the word “Sig”. The 
spots increased in number as we drew nearer 
and it was evident we were approaching a 
herd. The animals seemed uneasy and 
although I had dismounted, and was ap- 
proaching them by the most approved 
method of Somali hunting tactics, some 
young animals or a cow became too nerv- 
ous to remain quiet any longer and started 
off on a canter, taking the whole herd of 
perhaps a hundred individuals with them, 
before I had come within five hundred 
yards. 

I knew it was useless to follow them so 
seeing another black spot a long distance 
away I went after that. I followed him for 
a long time, getting within three or four 
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hundred vards, when he would canter off 
for a short distance and then begin to walk 
again. I persevered although the sun was 
getting very hot and my rifle increased in 
weight every moment. Occasionally the 
hartebeest would stop and half turning 
around would gaze at me, and at such times 
he appeared black as a coal and very large. 
He kept up his tacties, running, walking 
and stopping to look at me, and I never got 
any nearer to him than four hundred vards or 
thereabouts, but as he was going in the direc- 
tion of the camp I still followed walking at a 
rapid pace. At length I was only a little 
over two hundred yards from him and he 
stopped again to look at me. I fired at him 
hitting him behind the shoulder, when he 
dropped, but struggled to his feet and 
dropped again and when I reached him he 
gave xloud bellow and died. I rodeto camp 
andsentacamel forthe hartebeest, and found 
Akeley already there and soon after three 
camels that he hadsent out came in bringing 
his three animals, a bull and two cows. Our 
‘amp looked like a market when all four 
hartebeests were laid out in a row, and it 
presented a busy scene for the remainder of 
the day when the operation of skinning and 
preserving the hides was going on. 

The bull T had killed was evidently very 
old as white hairs had appeared about the 
muzzle, and the horns had been worn nearly 
smooth from the strange habit these animals 
have of kneeling down and rubbing their 
horns upon the ground so that in time the 
ridges which are often quite deep are made 
to disappear entirely. 

I was, at this time, in the territory of the 





























Habe Yunis tribe, one of the most powerful 
in this part of Africa, and which could place 
several thousand warriors in the field. 
Like all of the natives of Somaliland they 
are nomads, wandering from place to place 
in search of water and pasture for their 
flocks and herds. Great numbers were at 
this time temporarily settled just south of 
Toyo, the Sultan and his court having 
made an abode there. 

One morning when we were busy with our 
specimens beneath the trees, a man rode up 
and announced that Sultan Nur was then on 
his way with all the male members of the 
royal family to pay us a visit: Having 
announced my willingness to receive him, 
the messenger departed, and soon in the 
distance a body of horsemen were seen ad- 
vancing slowly. When the herald reached 
them and delivered my reply they increased 
the speed of their horses to a rapid trot and 
came on, company front, to the spot where 
I was sitting. The horses were gaily decked 
with bright colored worsteds hanging from 
the bridles on either side of the head and 
also down the chest, while the high-backed 
saddles were covered with furs of various 
kinds. Each man was armed with two 
spears, and a shield to ward off any blows 
directed at them was hung upon the left 
arm, and the escort was arranged on either 
side of the Sultan who occupied the place 
of honor in the center. As they arrived 
where I was they stopped and one advanc- 
ing before the rest commenced a chant of 
welcome, which after expressing the Sul- 
tan’s pleasure at our presence in his country, 
consisted mainly of extravagant statements 
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of the power and might of the Europeans 
and Habe Yunis, especially of the latter. 
When this effusion was finished, and _ it 
took some time, the Sultan dismounted, 
and I rose from my chair and shook hands 
with him and expressed my pleasure in 
welcoming him to my camp, and sending 
for the one high-backed chair we possessed 
seated his “Majesty” in it. He was over 
six feet in hight, of a pleasant countenance, 


at topmost speed, tearing over the plain 
in all manner of evolutions, and then return- 
ing to our position and throwing their 
horses on to their haunches by a sudden jerk 
of the powerful bits, shouting at the same 
time “mot, mot,” their word for welcome. 

After each individual had given an 
exhibition of his skill the entire troop 
rode off in two equal parties, and went 
through the evolutions of a sham fight, 
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dignified in bearing and with manners as 
easy and courtly as one is accustomed to 
witness in the higher circles of civilized 
people. The various members of the royal 
family arranged themselves behind _ his 
chair and were evidently deeply interested 
spectators of all that transpired. As soon 
as the Sultan had taken his seat, his follow- 
ers commenced to give an exhibition of their 
horsemanship, riding away singly or in pairs 


advancing to the attack, thrusting with the 
spear and guarding with the shield on which 
the point of the spear was received. They 
had fine ponies, much superior to our own, 
and in the best condition. The reception 
ceremonies over, the Sultan settled himself 
for a talk, and for what I imagined was the 
chief reason of his visit, to obtain medical 
assistance, for he was evidently in poor 
health. There had been a great battle in 
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the vicinity of my camp the previous year 
between two branches of the Habe Yunis 
tribe on the disputed point as to who should 
be sultan, in fact an insurrection against 
the throne, one section of the tribe rallying 
around a relative of the present ruler who 
claimed to be the rightful heir. This, of 
course, was disputed by the old man who was 
my temporary guest, and so a trial of arms 
was the result. It was a bloody conflict, 
and great numbers of both sexes and all 
ages were killed, for these people are true 
savages and wage war with all the horrors 
a savage can impart. Sultan Nur was 
victorious, the rebels were subdued, and the 
rival claimant was obliged to flee into a 
neighboring country. 

He was much interested in the prep- 
aration of our specimens that was going on 
in camp, and expressed great astonishment 
when I told him the animals would all be 
mounted and appear again as they did in 
life. He evidently did not believe this, 
but was too polite to show his want of faith. 
He was an interesting figure in savage life, 
one who had ruled his people for many years 
and had been the hero of a hundred battles. 
After giving him some coffee, I terminated 
the interview, and he went away to enjoy 
a siesta under a tree. 

Although there was no water on Toyo 
plain, we had been visited by numerous 
showers, and two large pools had been 


formed near our camp, and these made us 
independent and enabled us to prolong our 
stay for ten days. 

Hartebeest were almost always in sight, 
and occasionally a solitary bull would ap- 
proach and have a good look at us, but the 
least movement of any one in his direction 
would cause him to take a rapid departure. 
We were out every day, following the tactics 
already described, and usually secured at 
least one animal to reward our efforts. 
No other game was hunted, for though ga- 
zelles were numerous they could be ob- 
tained in too many parts of the country for 
us to waste any time on them when the 
rarer species could be secured. No oryx 
were seen at any time which was singular 
as we afterwards found these very numerous 
south of Toyo; and they were generally to 
be met with on open plains, frequently in 
company with hartebeests as I afterwards 
found was the fact on Silo plain. 

A few birds visited us occasionally, but 
we were too far from the tree country for 
many of them to come to our camp. One 
rather striking looking species with a b'ack 
body and white head (Heteropsar albica- 
pillus) was rather common, and stayed about 
the camp all the time we remained and was 
very tame and unsuspicious. 

I secured a few specimens for identifica- 
tion and for the locality. I had no facilities 
for carrying bird skins and therefore much 
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to my regret, I could not make a general 
collection, but had to be contented with 
representatives of as many genera as I 
could obtain. I all the more regret my 


searching for seeds or insects, perhaps both, 
though probably insects were chiefly de- 
sired, and on being approached flew rap- 
idly for a short distance and then alighted 
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inability to make a collection as in all my 
wanderings in strange lands I never was in 
a country so bountifully supplied with birds 
as was this part of the Dark Continent. 
Once when I was sitting under the trees 
two very curious starlings alighted near 
the pool of water, and were the first of the 
species I had seen, indeed I only met with 
it twice, on this occasion, and again a small 
flock on the southern edge of the Haud. 
The forehead is yellow with the back of the 
head and throat blue-black, an erect round 
wattle across the head in front, and a 
smaller one running lengthwise with the 
head, and two long and rather broad ones 
were pendant from the throat. The general 
color of the plumage was a slaty-gray, with 
a white rump, and black wings and tail with 
some white on the wings. The bill was 
white, feet flesh color and eyes black. The 
Latin name of this curious species is Dilo- 
phus carunculatus. The individuals that 
visited us were rather shy and came to the 
camp evidently to drink at the rain pools. 
In the small flock there was one female, 
recognized by the absence of wattles, but 
we were not able to secure her. They were 
very busy upon the ground apparently 


on the ground, or in one of the thorn trees 
near the tents. The wattles were very con- 
spicuous at all times, the two pendant from 
the throat flapping about as the birds 
moved their heads, while the two on the 
crown stood upright. Upon the plain a 
species of plover was constantly met with 
(Stephanibyx coronatus) and indeed it 
appeared to be generally distributed about 
the country. It always drew attention to 
its presence by an incessant screaming 
when on the wing, but on the ground it was 
silent, running a short distance before 
one and then standing motionless and re- 
garding intently the intruder on its domains. 
The instant, however, it took wing it began 
to utter its shrill cry and never ceased to 
make all the noise it could until it alighted. 
The action seemed to be automatic, that 
when the wings opened the bill did likewise, 
and the pent-up voice rushed out without 
any volition on the part of the bird. This 
shrill voice was heard not only during the 
day but also at all times of the night, the 
bird vociferating its displeasure at every- 
thing whether man or beast, that disturbed 
it in its avocations. This automatic ar- 
rangement of wings and vocal organs was 
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extremely annoying to us when hunting on 
the plain, for as the bird was not easily seen 
when on the ground, it remained so motion- 
less, it always took wing unexpectedly, and 
its shrill ery was certain to alarm any animal 
in the vicinity and cause it to be more watch- 
ful of approaching danger, and therefore 
many an otherwise successful stalk would 
be brought to naught. It may be easily 
imagined then that this bird was not re- 
garded favorably by hunters. 

The hartebeest cows at this season had 
young with them, and the little creatures as 
they appeared at adistance did not seem much 
larger than rabbits, yet it was surprising to 
witness how swiftly they could run, easily 
keeping up with their mothers even when in 
full flight, and not infrequently going ahead 
and leaving them. A band of the Habe 
Yunis rode up to our cainp one morning, and 
one of them carried on the horn of his saddle 
a young hartebeest which he had caught 
alive. I bought it for five rupees or the 
equivalent in cloth, and we kept the little 
animal about camp while I remained at 
Gellalo and it became very tame and much 
at home; but it had to be killed before the 
camp was moved as we could not possibly 
carry it with us, and to turn it loose would 
merely condemn it to a lingering death 
from starvation, or else to fall a prey to some 
hungry hyena, or wandering lion or leopard. 
At the expiration of ten days I had secured 
fifteen specimens of hartebeest of all ages 
and sizes from the old bull and cow to the 
baby of ten days old, and I marched south 
beyond Toyo into the country of the Dibetag 


or Clark’s gazelle,a still more rare animal 
than the one we had just been pursuing, and 
which was represented in only one or two 
collections in the world. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place here 
to give a short account of the known species 
of hartebeests and a description of the 
several groups into which the sub-family is 
divided. Hartebeests are, or, in one in- 
stance at least more properly were, found 
all over the African continent, from Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunis in the north, to Cape 
Colony in the south, and over the whole 
breadth of the land from the east to the 
west coast. The genus is also represented 
in the peninsula of Arabia. 

Nine species and sub-species are recog- 
nized at the present time and these may be 
divided into three groups whose members 
assimilate to each other in their coloring. 
The first group with a uniform brown or 
rufous color contains but two species, one 
properly a sub-species, the bubal (B. buse- 
laphus) of northern Africa and Arabia, 
and the West African bubal (B. major) 
of Gambia, Lower Niger district and interior 
of Cameroons. The second group, with a 
paler fulvous or fawn color, has four members, 
the Tora (B. tora) of Upper Nubia, north- 
ern Abyssinia and Kordofan; Coke’s harte- 
beest (B. coke?) of eastern Africa, from 
Usagara northwards to Kilimanjaro and 
Masailand; Lichtenstein’s hartebeest (B. 
lichtenstein) also of East Africa, north of the 
Sabi River, throughout Nyasaland and Mo- 
zambique to Usagara, opposite Zanzibar, and 
Neumann’s hartebeest (B. newmanni) from 
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the vicinity of Lake Rudolph, East Africa. 
The third group which contains by far the 
handsomest species of the sub-family re- 
markable for a rich chocolate brown or 
brownish fulvous coloring made more con- 
spicuous by black patches and bands, dis- 
persed over head, body, and legs, has three 
members; the oldest known of all, the Cape 
hartebeest (B. caama) of South Africa, south 
of theriver Limpopo, but extending north 
along the margin of the Kalahari desert, 
and Jackson’s hartebeest (B. jacksoni) from 


lows: Horns forming a U when viewed in 
front, West African bubal; horns forming 
an inverted bracket —~, the Tora, Neu- 
mann’s, Swayne’s and Coke’s hartebeests; 
horns forming a V viewed in front, Cape and 
Jackson’s hartebeests, and horns curved in- 
ward toward each other before the final 
backward turn, Lichtenstein’s hartebeest. 
Of these five animals the Cape hartebeest 
has already become practically extinct in 
the Cape Colony, and since the Boer war it 
has probably also disappeared from the 
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interior of British Central Africa, north of 
Lake Baringo, Uganda, probably extending 
to the White Nile westward into northeast 
Congoland, and Swayne’s hartebeest of 
Somaliland and Shoa. Sometimes these 
animals are assembled in groups according 
to the shapes of their horns, and then the 
arrangement is slightly different and as fol- 


Orange River Colony and the Transvaal. 

Swayne’s hartebeest, from its restricted 
distribution, will probably be one of the first 
to disappear from its native haunts, and as 
civilization penetrates the wilds of the Dark 
Continent, the usual fate of all wild creatures 
will overtake these splendid antelope, and 
they will vanish from the earth. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN 
THE ATTAINMENT OF NORMAL WEIGHT 
By J. V. Gillman 
when so many women of cultureand work which will take off or add on flesh. 


refinement were working toimprove To the beginner it will seem very strange 
their general physical development as now, that the same exercises which reduce the 


: | ‘HERE has never before been a time and no request is so commonly made as for 


























Photograph by James Burton 
EXERCISE NO. 1 
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Photograph by James Burton. 
EXERCISE NO. 2. 


weight of one too stout are given also to 
women who desire to increase in weight. 
Yet when one thinks about it this same para- 
dox breeds confidence in the system by in- 
dicating that‘it is calculated to correct what- 
ever defects exist whether they tend toward 
lack or superabundance of flesh, Such a 
system tends to build up a normal body, 
whether the defect be on one side of the line 
or the other, and it is the one employed by 
leading teachers—and especially by Profes- 


sor Anthony Barker. The exercises given 
here have been chosen to meet these peculiar 
demands of twentieth century womanhood, 
and are calculated to give the student normal 
weight. 

The reason for the simplicity of any system 
of physical training is evident to one who 
understands the physiology of a muscle. 
Such an one knows that the exercise of any 
part of the body, say the arm, will, if that 
arm has a superfluity of fatty matter, re- 
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Photograph by James Burton. 
EXERCISE NO. 3. 


move such matter. Likewise, if the arm is 
thin and the muscles underdeveloped, the 
same work will build them up. The former 
process is a much more rapid one than the 
latter. The beginner is likely to be very 
greatly surprised at the facility with which 
weight may be reduced. The average un- 
trained woman of medium size will find no 
trouble in lowering her weight two or three 
pounds in less than half an hour by merely 
dressing rather warmly and going through 


rapid exercise. On the other hand it takes 
sometimes weeks to produce a very decided 
gain. The results of training vary greatly, 
however, with different individuals; in gen- 
eral the younger the woman the more rapid 
will be the results of work upon an underde- 
veloped muscle. 

Since exercise tends to produce normal 
proportions in any muscle it is evident that 
a woman desiring either to reduce or add 
weight must make use of such exercises as 
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will bring into play as nearly 





as possible all the muscles of 
the body. The work here 
suggested is calculated, there- 
fore, to reach such portions of 
the body as are usually most 
troubled with overstoutness 
and which are likewise in 
many persons the ones that 
most need building up. They 
require no apparatus save in 
one instance a stick. For this 
a broom handle or walking 
stick will serve. Those per- 
formed while in a_ standing 
position are best done before 
a mirror so that, by watching 
herself, the pupil may correct 
any tendency to awkwardness 
or half-hearted endeavor. If 
the woman desires to reduce 
flesh it is better to take the 
exercises as rapidly as possible 
and with rather more clothing 
on than would be advisable in 
the case of one who is not 
over-fleshy. 

The numbers of the exer- 
cises correspond to the num- 
bers of the figures illustrating 
them. 

(1). Take a walking cane 
or other stick three feet or 
more in length and grasp it 
with both hands, the palms in 
front. Raise the arms above 
and back of the head. Bend 
them at the elbows and lower 
the stick until it rests across 
the shoulders. From this po- 
sition raise the stick slowly 
until it is held at arm’s length 




















above the head, at the same 
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time breathing in until the 
lungs are expanded to their 
fullest capacity. Now lower the stick to its 
former position, holding the breath until the 
stick touches the shoulders, then exhausting 
the lungs. Repeat this till the arms are 
tired. 

The effects of this exercise are felt at once. 
To stand with the stick grasped as in the 
starting position throws the shoulders back 
and brings the chest to the front. Both the 
shoulder and chest muscles are, therefore, 
brought into use while the lowering of the 
arms when the lungs are full forces the air 


EXERCISE 


NO. 


4, 


into unused lung cells and develops new 
powers of expansion. This exercise is par- 
ticularly good for women who feel the need 
of chest and bust development and tends in 
the case of the fleshy person to reduce the 
shoulders and upper arnis to normal pro- 
portions. 

(2). Stand with the feet together. Step 
forward with the right foot and strike out 
with the left arm as though striking at an 
adversary. The difficulty with this exercise 
is to give the proper movement to the chest 
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and shoulder. The tendency is merely to 
push forward the arm. In addition to mov- 
ing the arm forward the chest should be 
turned part way round from right to left 
and the right shoulder extended as far as 
possible. The value of the movement is 
that it takes in the muscles of chest, arm 
and shoulder while at the same time the ab- 
dominal muscles receive a share of the good. 
The striking-out movement should not be 
so swift as to strain the muscles, as happens 
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when one strikes heavily and misses a punch- 
ing-bag, but rather slow. From the forward 
position the chest and shoulder should be 
brought back to the normal position and the 
movement repeated and reversed. 

(3). Extend the arms at the sides. Bend 
(twist) to the right until the hand touches 
the leg. Straighten up and bend to the left 
until the other hand touches the other leg. 
This brings into play the side muscles of both 
chest and abdomen. This movement may 
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EXERCISE NO. 5, 
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be varied with very good results by bending 
to one side, and then, instead of straighten- 
ing up to the first position, bending around 
backward, to the left and forward to the 
right, as shown in illustration, letting the 
head move in a circle, the spine working as 
though it were a spring attached at the hips 
and capable of being bent and moved round 
and round the point of attachment; the 
body being bent with a twisting movement. 

(4). This is one of the best possible ex- 


ercises in the list prescribed for women, As 
it strengthens the muscles about the organs 
which are peculiarly feminine, drives away 
any tendency to fattiness about the stomach 
and loosens up the organs which too often 
have been compressed by tight lacing into 
unnatural relationships, Stand in the nor- 
mal position and kick up with the knee. The 
difficulty discovered will lie in the tendency 
merely to kick with the foot as one does 
when desirous of knocking an old hat off the 

walk. To overcome this imagine that 




















the leg ends with the knee and with the 
knee kick as high as possible. A rule 
often given to backward beginners is to 
try to kick the chest with the knee. It 
will be immediately noticeable that this 
brings into use the pelvic muscles, loosens 
the hips and has a tendency to raise from 
their abnormal place on the pelvis the 
organs which have been forced out of 
their natural position by such evils of 
dress as feminine flesh is heir to. 

(5). Stand in normal position. Bend 
the elbows and wrists so as to let the 
fingers rest upon the shoulder blades, the 
arms forming, as it were, two circular 
loops above each shoulder. From this 
position straighten the right arm out 
diagonally in front and as it reaches its 
outmost limit extend the shoulder as 
though you were trying to touch some 
object just out of reach. Return to first 
position and do the same with the left 
arm. This exercise tends to help the 
shoulders by affecting many muscles that 
do not come into play ordinarily, yet 
have imuch to do with the beauty of a 
shoulder’s formation and the gracefulness 
of its action. Its results will be seen in 
the removing of superfluous flesh and the 
filling up of hollows where the shoulders 
are not normally developed. 

(6). Standing normally with the feet 
close together, bend the knee of the left 
leg so as to remove all weight from it, 
throwing the entire weight of the body 
upon the right. Allow the right hip to 
follow its natural tendency, which is to 
fail outward and back until the position 
is the ugly one of a careless schoolboy 
who finds a lazy attitude more restful 
than the proper one with the weight on 
both feet. It will be noticed that the outer 
edge of the hip joint has opened much as 
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though it were about to be unjointed, 
From this position return to the normal 
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and removing the weight from the right leg 
throw it in the same manner upon the left. 
Change from one position to the other as 
rapidly as is comfortable. There will be a 
decided feeling of strain at first, showing that 
muscles about the hips which have been 
neglected are being brought into action and 
given new strength. 

(7). Stand erect with feet close together. 
Close the fists and bend the arms at the 
elbows. Now bring the arms forward hold- 
ing the forearms perpendicular to each 


a way that makes the ordeal less liable to 
dangerous complications. 

One thing to be guarded against is over- 
exertion during the first stages of physical 
training. Overwork strains and leads to 
bad results. At the same time one must 
not allow fear of overwork to lead to lack of 
system or frequent intermissions in the 
exercises. Do a little work and do it regqu- 
larly. The stiffness which is sure to follow 
the first exercise is not serious and does not 





other and to the trunk. Let the shoul- 
ders come forward until the elbows touch 
each other and the forearms lie side by 
side. Now, without bending the elbows, 
move the arms quickly backward and 
outward, throwing the shoulders back as 
far as possible. Repeat until the mus- 
cles of the chest, breasts and shoulders 
begin to feel the effects. Aside from its 
advantage as a regulator of flesh this 
exercise tends to straighten the shoul- 
ders and give a more erect carriage. 

(8). This is a rather complicated exer- 
cise, bringing into play the muscles of legs, 
back, arms and shoulders. From normal 
standing position rise to the tip toes, 
throw the arms upward and backward as 
shown in the illustration, and bend for- 
ward from the hips as far as_ possible, 
then back to first position. Besides 
working the muscles mentioned above 
this exercise expands the chest and 
loosens the abdominal organs and should 
be done slowly at first. 

In all these exercises the student of 
physical culture must bear in mind that 
for the woman who is really in need of 
a certain exercise that exercise will at 
first be difficult, for the reason that the 
muscles which it brings into plav have 
grown weak from disuse. But little by 
little they yield to the will until a bit of 
work which at first seemed impossible 
becomes easy and pleasant. This is 
specially true of such exercises as involve 
abdominal and pelvic muscles, and no 
doubt this is the very reason why those 
muscles are most likely to be underde- 
veloped or covered with useless fatty 
tissue. But there are no exercises of 
greater importance, specially for women 
who expect sooner or later to become 
mothers, for thus the organs which will 























bear the strain of motherhood are freed 
from useless tissue and strengthened in 
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indicate overwork. Stopping exercise for 
a few days to allow it to go away only in- 
sures another similar attack. Disregard it 
and go on with the work. The stiffness will 
disappear even sooner than if the muscles 
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were given entire rest and will not return so 
long as the work is continued. A _ tepid 
bath turning to cold as the pupil can stand 
comfortably, should follow the exercise, which 
is best taken in the morning on arising. 
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THE QUAIL OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


THE VALLEY QUAIL OF CALIFORNIA 


By T. S. Van Dyke 


N the Pacific coast are three varie- 
ties of the blue or crested quail, 
of which the most numerous is the 

valley quail, so called from its gathering 
in the fall in great bands of hundreds, and 
even thousands, which, before they were 
much hunted, spent most of the time in 
the valleys instead of in the hills where 
they were hatched. But it lives every- 
where from coast to mountain top, except 
in the higher ranges where it disappears 
toward five thousand feet above the sea. 
From 1875 to 1885 I lived where these 
birds were in sight or sound, morning, 
noon and night, the whole year round, 
and never saw any evidence of their raising 
a second brood in a season. An occasional 
late brood is doubtless due to the destruc- 
tion of the first nest. It roosts in terrific 
actus into which it flies at full speed or 
in trees out of which it goes at dawn like 
a charge of grape shot, and as it loses no 
eggs by wet weather and suffers none from 
winter freezing, its natural enemies can- 
not keep it down. Up to the rapid settle- 
ment of the country and the advent of the 
cheap breechloader its numbers were beyond 
all comprehension, especially in southern 
California. But under the rigid protec- 
tion it now has by a limit of twenty-five a 
day to the gun and the stoppage of market 
shooting it will soon be plenty again. 
Its length is about eleven inches for the 
largest specimens with wing of four and a 
quarter, or nearly the same length as 
Bob White, with wing about half an inch 
shorter. But as the tail is about an inch 
longer than that of Bob White it is really 
a smaller bird and not so plump. Its color 
is ashy blue or slate, with chestnut gloss 
running into warm golden tints under- 
neath, mottled with tawny white, black 
and cinnamon on the belly, with black 
throat on the male, a white line over the 
eye and white collar around the black 
throat. Both sexes have a plume of black, 
imbricated feathers about an inch and a 
quarter long, curving forward over the 
bill. In shape it is very graceful and in 


action far quicker than Bob White, except 
on the wing where the difference in speed 
amounts to little; although the common 
opinion is to the contrary, because under 
the different conditions it is a harder bird 
to shoot. 

Up to a certain point the valley quail 
has not the slightest fear of man, but rather 
enjoys showing that he is not afraid. No 
other game bird lives so continuously in 
sight of man, advises him so industriously 
of his presence, and makes himself so much 
at home in his garden. Morning, noon 
and night his call rings from the hillside 
by the house; he stands on the granite 
boulder and surveys you with an air of 
defiant impudence, trots along the road 
in front of your horse and helps himself 
to your finest grapes. With encourage- 
ment he will become tame enough to asso- 
ciate with your chickens and dust himself 
in your flower beds. In a cage he makes 
himself quickly at home and with plenty 
of room would probably breed in captivity. 

No other bird, except his lively cousin 
of the desert, Gambel’s partridge, equals 
this bird in vivacity. Unless © disturbed 
he moves little on the wing, but his feet 
are rarely at rest, and when they are his 
tongue keeps up a low twittering. One can 
hardly see as much of him as I did for 
years Without believing that to some ex- 
tent he talks. Some of its many notes 
are going nearly all the time, even in the 
smallest bevy. The most common of 
these is the assembling call which it keeps 
going when there is no need of it, so far 
as you can see. This is of three flute-like 
notes with the accent generally strong 
on the second and sounding much like 
O-hi-o. But the accent is often shifted to 
the first and last notes so that it sounds 
like Tuck-a-hoe, Again the first is sup- 
pressed, the middle one more strongly 
drawn, and the last dropped so that the 
call becomes a ringing /—woick. The 
alarm is a sharp whit-whit-whit of metallic 
ring, mingled with a muffled wook-wook- 
wook k-wook-ook and when the birds are 
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so scattered that they rise singly, many 
give a sharp chirp-chirp-chirp when they 
rise near you, while nearly all that rise wild 
are silent. The brooding call is a soft wah 
or waw from the male on some bush or 
cactus near where the female is sitting. 
During this time he often utters a sharp 
tee-oo, but this is most always when he is 
on the ground and generally out of sight 
in cover; while the other is almost never 
heard except when he is in sight on some 
perch. 

By that class of sportsmen to whom size, 
flavor, heads, ete., count for nothing but 
who love game for its slippery qualities, 
the valley quail where well known stands 
at the head of American game birds, being 
surpassed in smartness only by Gambel’s part- 
ridge. For no other bird equally approach- 
able and of equal numbers can so puzzle 
even the expert as these two. Like its 
cunning cousin, the valley quail trusts first 
to its legs to escape and often when you see 
one run along the ground and then break 
into flight it seems a needless absurdity for 
the increase in the speed is so slight. No 
one need have any scruples about shooting 
at a single bird running, especially when 
dodging among small bushes. 

One of the great bands often allows you 
to come within sixty or seventy yards on 
the edge of the plain and then often moves 
like an army. First the pickets are driven 
in, running into, or flying over, the main 
body to alight in front. Then part of the 
main body moves safely out of reach with 
every swift leg moving in concert. If the 
danger is imminent the whole moves; some- 
times as a whole, shifting to the left or right, 
or going straight ahead, or reversing with a 
quick wheeling motion; or sometimes in 
platoons which run in all manner of flank 
and oblique movements, but with heads 
well up and all in line and orderly array that 
would charm a drill sergeant. Unless 
pressed too closely they rarely take wing 
though a few of the birds may flutter upon 
stones for a better inspection of the intruder 
and some of the rear guard may fly over 
the head of the main column. But when 
you come too near there is a roar of wings 
that often rivals the distant thunder and 
the whole flock is in air in a myriad lines of 
curling, twisting, darting and chirping 
blue. 

At about one hundred and fifty yards 
and often less the flock alights with every 


leg in rapid motion the instant it touches 
earth. If you are not expeditious there will 
be nothing within a hundred yards of that 
spot by the time you arrive and if you are a 
trifle too slow the whole hunt begins again 
anew. In this way a flock may lead the 
tyro up hill and down dale for miles without 
giving him a shot that will bag anything. 
But when chased up rapidly and flushed 
two or three times as soon as they can alight, 
with a few shots fired over their heads to 
scare them, the solid ranks suddenly break 
and scatter over several acres of ground. In 
this many lie as closely as Bob White ever 
lies, depending on the amount and quality 
of the ground cover, while many more rise 
at-five, ten, fifteen or twenty yards and up- 
ward from so many unsuspected places and 
in such varied twists that most of them call 
for the very highest skill with the gun. 
Many more rise far out of shot while others 
steal away on silent foot and still others lie 
so that you can almost tread on them. 
Tor the latter a good dog is needed but the 
others are liable to spoil him unless great 
‘are be taken to keep him in order in their 
riotous presence. In this way bags of two 
hundred and fifty to a gun, with many more 
crippled and lost by their speed of foot, 
were not uncommon without a dog fifteen 
years ago, with alinost a certainty of a hun- 
dred and fifty. But this was only for the 
expert and nothing was more amazing to the 
tyro than the few feathers he would at first 
get out of the largest flock. And many an 
expert from the East, who had not learned 
the ways of this quail, was equally amazed 
when he found the weight of his game far 
less than that of the ammunition he had shot 
away. For the first day or two he was 
quite likely to return from the field with 
pockets equally empty of both ammunition 
and game. 

But persecution has made this quail 
far more puzzling even to the best expert. 
Few are the birds to-day that do not run or 
fly before you are within one hundred yards. 
We used to think persecution would make 
therm lie better. But it has been the reverse, 
though their tendency to lie is still the only 
hope of the sportsman. To-day they travel 
on the wing for hundreds of yards, even 
crossing deep and broad canons, whereas 
fifteen years ago they rarely took to wing 
unless going to or from roost. Once it was 
almost a certainty that the largest flock 
would alight within two hundred yards and 
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if it flew over a ridge the chances were many 
to one that it touched ground soon after 
passing the crest. Now the flight is twice 
or thrice and often several times as long. 
And if they go over a ridge the great puzzle 
is to know before it is too late on what part 
of the slope over the next ravine they 
alighted or whether they went clear over 
the second crest; or whether they went up 
or down the ravine, which they never used 
to do. And if you do not quickly settle 
these points the whole flock will again be 
together and under such full leg power 
that the hunt begins all over again. 

Formerly they were easily found by their 
assembling call which they kept always 
going at such a rate that it would generally 
enable you to locate any flock within a quar- 
ter of a mile or more. But now they have 
learned the use of silence. And they know 
how to keep still before you come as well 
as after. And instead of large, noisy flocks 
in the valleys they are now in smaller bands 
high up the hillsides and more out of sight 
in the brush. Every rise of the flock is 
now apt to be out of shot and it is only at 
the single ones that one can point the gun 
with any hope while the rise of these is 
more than double what it was. Instead 
of a great roaring blue cloud you see more 
often only a string of dark dots stretching 
over some towering ridge from which the 
sound of wings is barely audible in the dis- 
tance. 

When a flock first touched ground from 
a flight you were once quite certain to get a 
shot if you were there soon enough. | Now it 
is generally impossible to reach that spot in 
time or the next or even the next place. 
On the place where a big flock first alighted 
after scattering one could once find many 
birds still lying closely an hour or more 
after chasing the rest in different directions. 
But to-day it is quite a waste of time to 
tramp over old spots though in a few places 
they still lie well in good cover. The 
average rise both of the flock and of single 
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deer on the Santa Monica Mountains, some 
thirty miles from Los Angeles, California, 
I saw thousands of quail many of which were 
not yet full grown. None trotted along the 
trail ahead of me as in the olden time but 
all rose wild, and made long flights whether 
I was on foot or horseback. Instead of two 
hundred or oyer, the best experts are now 
content with thirty or forty, while fifty is a 
big bag even where birds are the most plenty. 
And nearly all are ready now to concede, 
what I claimed twenty years ago, that 
twenty-five quail in a day afford all the 
sport, exercise of skill and recreation that 
any reasonable person should desire. 

Once good shooting could be had without 
a dog because the flocks were so noisy one 
could locate them by the ear more quickly 
than the dog could by scent. But now a dog 
is almost a necessity on most grounds, to 
find the birds in the first place as well 
as to keep track of them after rising. And 
he must be a marvel of speed and endurance, 
a salamander in heat and dry air, a paragon 
of patience and obedience or the wily game 
will give him the slip and leave him too hot 
and breathless to be of use for some time. 
And he must be an equal marvel of good 
sense, and his master still more so, or the 
excitement will be too much for him. Cali- 
fornia is breeding dogs equal to the emer- 
gency but it is no easy matter to cultivate 
the high speed and endurance necessary 
and at the same time restrain the careless- 
ness such a pace is sure to cause. When 
you consider that the finest eastern dog 
is nowhere in this race, or if he is, is liable 
to be worthless in a short time, you can 
understand the task breeders and trainers 
have had. But the dog rises to the emer- 
gency and as the quails annually learn more 
about the range of a gun and the speed of 
man, so the dog learns to go faster without 
flushing them and how to crowd them with- 
out passing the danger line, until the contest 
of brute against brute is now the finest 
exhibition on earth and enough to reward 
one for a long tramp with the gun left at 
home. 


THE MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


birds has also greatly increased. Only 
last August 20th, 1901, while hunting 
, HEN we climb the larger hills of 


the Pacific coast to where the pe- 
rennial brooks sing down dark defiles and 
the columbine and the tiger lily begins 
to flame from deeper shades, we hear a 


ch-ch-ch-ch-ch-chee-ah from the dense green 
of the lilae or the bristling red of the man- 
zanita, so plaintive yet so sweet that we 
are at once brought to a halt. Or along the 


hills around your camp you may be awak- 
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ened from your morning nap by a_ cloi- 
cloi-cloi-cloi-cloi as silvery as ever fell from 
feathered throat. And it may swell again 
at evening-tide where the mimulus pours 
its fountain of gold over the old dark rocks 
or from the beds of fern around the little 
meadow where the iris blows. 

When you hear the first call, which 
sometimes sounds more like quit-quit-quit- 
quit-queee-ah, you may see a new quail 
steal softly out of sight. Or he may turn 
to look at you with swelling breast of slate- 
blue tinged with the olive and brown that 
robe most of the back. A chestnut throat 
bordered with black on the sides, and that 
again with white, dark cinnamon under- 
neath, with sides in broad bands of black 
and reddish white, with two curving stripes 
of white along the sides of the back, and 
two long slender plumes of jet nodding 
backward over the trim little head, the 
whole covering a body apparently much 
larger and plumper than that of Bob White, 
catch your eye at once. Another hops 
upon a stone beside him to take a better 
look at you, and then beside a fallen log 
you mark another little back of rich, olive 
brown, while all around little feet go rust- 
ling gently out of sight. They may seem 
very tame yet through all their simplicity 
runs an undertone of caution, and before 
you know it a dozen or more birds have 
completed a close inspection of you and 
vanished as softly as the shadows of the 
oaks in the falling of night. They act as 
if they would like to trust you if the cow- 
ardly little legs were not so weak. Yet 
they allow the legs to furnish the logic of 
the occasion, and the artless trust they 
have for a moment reposed in you sud- 
denly seems the sublimity of art. 

Thus acted once the mountain quail, 
and so he still acts in those sections where 
he has not yet learned the duplicity of 
man. But in most cases he has learned 
in the school of experience a very different 
style of art. And there are few scholars 
more apt in learning about modern guns 
and powders; the scratching of tender- 
foot leggings against the stiff arms of 


the wild cherry will now start up a silent 
leg energy that will leave one wondering 
if such a thing as the mountain quail ever 
really existed. 

This quail can live at or near sea-level 
apparently as well as the valley quail. 
But it loves the wooded glens and singing 
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brooks of the higher ranges, and is at home 
from where the timber begins to cast enough 
shade, at about three thousand feet to 
far away up the slopes where the gray 
squirrel whisks his bushy tail no more; 
where the lavender of the band-tailed 
pigeon is seen only as it drifts over the 
deep blue of the cafion far below, and 
where the coyote, the fox and the wild cat 
bring no more anxiety. Though sometimes 
seen where the arcades of alder that arch 
over the hissing brook run out into low- 
land willows, it is, in the southern part of 
California, a bird of the high mountains. On 
the great San Pedro Martir of Lower Cali- 
fornia (Mexico) it is found where stupend- 
ous boulders, piled into cathedral towers, 
almost hide the giant sugar pines that 
struggle through the rifts between them. 
But I never saw it below the mountain’s 
top, or in the first few hundred feet of the 
mighty gulches that plunge abruptly down. 
As, however, we approach the northern line 
of California, where the rainfall is greater 
and the timber runs much nearer sea level, 
it becomes more of a lowland bird, until, 
in Oregon, it may almost be called the com- 
mon quail of the country; for it runs out 
into the edges of the valleys and in the 
thickets adjoining meets the valley quail 
which there is fast becoming more scarce. 
Like the valley quail, the mountain 
quail is easily tamed, and might be utilized 
in those parts of the East where the winter 
snows are too much for Bob White. 
With plenty of room it might be induced 
to breed in captivity. Where I lived in 
1878, there were two that ran with the 
chickens and went into the same coop 
with them every night. They were so 
tame that I could almost pick them up 
and with the same effort they could prob- 
ably have been made as tame as any 
chicken. For many months after being 
brought from their wilder home they 
stayed about the place with no restraint, 


_but as both were males the question of 


breeding could not be determined. Finally 
one disappeared and after looking lonely 
and sad for a few weeks the other dis- 
appeared. As chickens were vanishing 
in the meantime, via the fox, coyote and 
wildcat, there is no reason to believe that 
the quails left because weary of captivity. 

It is commonly said that this quail is of 
fine flavor. It is dry and insipid com- 
pared to Bob White. 
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The mountain quail cannot be classed 
among the birds that are regularly hunted 
like the valley quail. Its pursuit is more 
accidental as it is rarely plenty enough to 
justify a special trip. Though it breeds in 
the same numbers as the valley quail and 
apparently has fewer enemies, it is scarce 
compared with it, while it is so wild and 
slippery in most places that it should be 
very plenty to give much of a bag. The 
only places where I have seen it plenty 
enough are in the wild and almost. in- 
accessible parts of the coast range of Ore- 
gon that appear on the map as_ unsur- 
veyed. Why it should be so I cannot 
imagine; for the conditions are the same 
in many other places as to food, etc., while 
it is nowhere in that country kept down 
by the gun. But I have there seen dozens 
of bevies in a morning’s hunt for elk, with 
every indication that in the salal and ferns 
they would lie well to a dog. I believe a 
bag of fifty a day could easily be made 
there, in places, though I did not try to 
shoot any. In most places a bag of a 
dozen would be good and ordinarily they 
would bother a dog far worse than the 
valley quail or his desert relative. It does 
not unite in large packs like the other 
two quails, so that you lack the numbers, 
which, in case of the others, make up for 
the running away of so many. You must 
generaily hunt a single bevy, or, at most, 
two or three together. The greater part of 
its range lacks the ground that 
allows the other quails to hide well, and 
everywhere he wears legs thut forget none 
of their cunning. Though not quite so 
swift of foot as the Arizona quail, the 
mountain quail knows even better where 
to run to and generally inhabits ground 
where he can utilize to the best this in- 
formation. There is no finer judge of up- 
hill and if you are laden with “walking 
shoes” and other fashionable toggery he 
seems perfectly aware of it, and will give 
you the fullest opportunity to get your 
money’s worth of bliss out of them, es- 
pecially if the day is hot. He seems to 
know, too, that you boast a gun that will 
clear the brush and bag the game at the 
same discharge, and he appears to be curious 
how it will work. No other bird tempts 


cover 


Providence so much, and no other is better 
He lingers just enough to 


able to do it. 
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lead you on and runs just enough to induce 
the tenderfoot to tear up with a charge of 
shot the exact spot he has just vacated. 
He flies just far enough in the open to make 
the ordinary shot believe he ean get him 
and then dodges around some dense brush 
just quickly enough to show him that he 
eannot. And he deceives the best brush 
shot with the idea that he is going to lie 
close enough for a good snapshot in the 
thickest part of the brush when he is scud- 
ding out of sight up hill as fast as his legs 
can carry him. He flies no faster than 
Bob White, and twists no more, yet he 
is a far harder bird to bag on account of 
his rising farther off, and from unexpected 
places. From this and the extra tough- 
ness of all these quail arises the belief that 
they are faster fliers and harder to hit than 
Bob White, which is not true. If Bob 
rose the same and without being pointed 
by a dog he would be just as hard, except 
that the duller color of these birds, in 
some kinds of cover, makes a little differ- 
ence. So with the size. “It is much larger 
than Bob White,” says Dr. Coues. But 
its tail is nearly an inch longer, and the 
wings nearly as much longer, while it is 
fuller feathered about the body. When 
picked the difference is more apparent than 
real. 

There is but one way to get good shoot- 
ing out of this bird, and that is to scare and 
scatter it as quickly as possible, the same 
as with the valley quail. Many will often 
lie well enough, then, to give you some 
chance which must be quickly taken. But 
others will run in spite of all you ean do 
and are hard enough to hit on the ground 
when dodging about. By the time you 
have hazed them enough to make them 
lie well you are almost in the same con- 
dition, unless dressed in a manner that 
allows high speed. The way they can 
run up hill, hopping and fluttering from 
rock to rock, and making you believe they 
are not moving rapidly, while you are 
scrambling breathless up from below, and 
all the time just out of shot, is very puz- 
aling. And about the time you think you 
have driven them to the top of some ridge 
with nothing but down hill on the other 
side, the way they fool you by being not 
there when you arrive is one of the most 
interesting features of life behind the gun. 





SHOOTING THE JACKSNIPE 
ON THE MARSHES 


By Reginald H. Johnson 


HEN the meadow larks, the 

robins, the blackbirds, and the 

killdees meet together in the 
meadows for their southern migration 
then is the time for the sportsman to 
keep an eye open for the coming of the 
jacksnipe on the marshes, for he appears 
often as suddenly as a summer storm. 
He is like the wind, and we know not 
whence he comes nor whither he goes. 
One does not realize that the summer is 
waning until, perchance, there arrives out 
of thenortha wind breathing of iceand snow, 
that overeasts the sky, and scatters a few 
flakes on the air. Then comes a night of 
frost, and the morning dawns bright and 
cold and crisp—and the autumn has in 
truth begun. 

If you venture out on the marshes, still 
white here and there with rime, you 
may be pretty sure to find jacksnipe sun- 
ning himself along the muddy bank of 
some marsh brook or ditch. He looks 
fat and lazy now, and hardly seems to 
be the shy, swift, wild bird of early spring 
that was scarcely ever at rest, mounting 
high in air and dropping to earth again, 
or darting over the pools with marvel- 
ous speed. But he has been well-fed, the 
marshes are full of cover, and he seems to 
enjoy the warm rays of the sun as he 
lazity flies from one bunch of weeds or 
grassy tussocks to another, without show- 
ing much alarm at our approach. 

All the delicious dreamy days of Indian 
summer he haunts the same marshes and 
boggy pastures where he finds the food in 
the rich black mud between the hummocks. 
It is then that he most readily falls a prey 
to the gunner, and it is then that he is most 
highly prized by the epicure. 

At length, however, the frost begins to 
take things in its icy grip; the ground is 
frozen in the open fields; the reeds and 
rushes are brown and brittle, and the sedge 
shivers in the wind. So the long-billed 
bird is driven to move on, or find a scanty 
subsistence in the soft mud around the 
perennial springs which ooze through the 


bogs, or along the edge of the swiftly flow- 
ing brook. He now feels the sharp. spur 
of the frost and the exhilarating tonic of 
the cold. He becomes more active and 
wilder, and, when the persistent gunner 
stumbles upon him in some sheltered spot 
of the windy pasture, away he springs and 
hurtles through the air like a bolt from a 
cross-bow. » Until the gloomy days of early 
winter set a seal on the barren earth the 
last jacksnipe delays his southerly flight 
and lingers in the northern marshes. 

For the jacksnipe is the true bird of the 
marsh. His colors of brown and gray 
and black, and the slender bill and legs 
so correspond to the sedge and weed, the 
grass and black muck of the marsh, that 
it is frequent experience to lose a dead 
bird, even when carefully marked down. 
Besides the jacksnipe needs the wide sweep 
of the open country for the free play of 
his bold, swift, eccentric flight. His is 
not the tuneful note of the birds of meadow 
and wood, but the wild, harsh, vibrant 
ery of the marsh grass billowing under the 
autumn wind. 

What a unique and picturesque feature 
of the landscape is the marsh! Here first 
in spring the grass appears lush and green. 
Here the snipe and the plover, the bobo- 
link and the meadow lark begin their 
courtships. Here the tribes of birds make 
the air ring as they gather from far and 
wide for their migrations. At no season 
of the year, not even when the cardinal 
flower and the hundreds of other summer 
flowers gleam amidst the green grass, is 
the marsh more beautiful than in the fall. 
Over the wide stretch of the open country 


‘the dense blue dome of the sky seems to 


pour, as from aninverted cup, anambrosial air 
that spreads abroad to the far-off hills. All 
things seem to float in a soft, hazy, liquid 
light—the wide fields of marsh hay, the slug- 
gish bridge-spanned brook with its fringe of 
willows and swaying rushes, the pastures 
dotted with slow-moving cattle, the clumps 
of trees and scattered oaks transformed into 
bowers of amethyst, and the gray-gabled 
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houses and red barns of the distant farm- 
steads. What wonders the frost works 
in the foliage—especially in those great 
oaks in the pastures, and the elms on the 
borders of the meadows. The dark wine 
color and browns of the oaks mingle with 
the colors of the marsh, but form a won- 
drous contrast to the turquoise of the sky; 
while the yellow foliage of the tall elms 
waves against the heavens in feathery 
fronds. 

The sport of snipe shooting is enjoyed 
wherever the bird is found—and he is 
found from the British Isles to the Philip- 
pines.. He is, on first acquaintance, a 
rather difficult bird to get at, and more 
difficult to bring down. But those who are 
familiar with his habits of resort and of 
flight have little difficulty in finding him 
in plenty in season. His favorite haunts 
are in the marshes of the lake country of 
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the Northwest, in the bottoms along the 
Mississippi River and its affluents through- 
out the Middle West, and along the sea 
coast in the East. There are a few simple 
rules that govern most snipe shooters. 
Always hunt down the wind is one of them. 
As the jack when rising flies into the wind, 
good quartering shots are thus presented. 
Another rule is to get in your first barrel as. 
soon as possible after the bird springs up; 
then, if you miss, wait till he settles in his 
flight somewhat, before giving him your left. 

Wear light clothing and light rubber boots, 
as walking through the bogs of a marsh 
is heavy work. A good retriever is an 
excellent companion. Go out on _ the 
marsh on a bright day after the first sharp 
frost, take plenty of shells with you, and 
if the snipe keep their appointment, you 
will have a day’s sport hard to match 
anywhere. 


ON THE GULF COAST 
By Fred Badger 


"THE Wilson’s snipe, called jacksnipe in 


the South and West, furnishes, all 
things considered, about as_ satisfactory 
sport as any of our beloved game birds, 
once we learn his little peculiarities. We 
find him out in the open, where no brush 
impedes the view as is so apt to be the case 
in woodcock or ruffed grouse shooting, a 
dog is not necessary to his successful pursuit, 
and he gives us a fair shot as he utters his 
defiant little ery and scurries off. (Some- 
times it seems to have a derisive ring, to 
the fellow who has tried in vain to stop 
him.) True, the walking is generally not of 
the best in spots of his choosing, and the 
man who brings in a good bag has well 
earned it by patient tramping and careful 
shooting. Then on the table, certainly, he 
compares well with the best, what there is 
of him. Fastidious and dainty, he insists 
on having his feeding grounds just of the 
right degree of wetness, so that no man can 
say there will be a single snipe to-morrow in 
a marsh where there are hundreds to-day. 
An inch of water too much will cause every 
bird to pick up and leave, to return only 
when the ground is drier. The jacksnipe’s 
faculty of concealing himself in the scantiest 
cover evidently gave him the name he bears 
among the Louisiana Creoles —“ Cache- 


cache” (Hide and seek). They generally 
fall back uppermost. The method I adopt 
is to get my eye on some object, generally 
some prominent tuft of grass, just in line 
with the spot where the bird has fallen, 
to walk in that direction without taking 
my eye from the mark, and to drop my hat 
on the spot where I judge the bird to have 
fallen, and then search in circles with the 
hat as a center. It is curious how closely 
one can mark them down, even at consider- 
able distances, by watching for a landmark 
the instant the bird is seen to drop. Several 
times I have dropped my hat on what 
seemed to be the right spot, and after a long 
search found the snipe. in the grass directly 
under the hat. More than once I have 
had a bird fly off a quarter of a mile or more, 
then seen it drop with wings relaxed and 
pointing upward—a sure sign of a dead 
bird—and by carefully taking my bearings 
picked up the bird. 

Probably the best snipe shooting in the 
United States is to be had in the low country 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico in the States 
of Louisiana and Texas. Here they are not 
always found in extremely boggy ground as 
is apt to be the case in the North, but often 
on burnt prairie, which seems to have an 
especial fascination for the snipe, and often 
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unparalleled sport may be indulged in 
without the discomfort of wallowing through 
mud. Still the best flight of snipe it 
was ever my good fortune to get amongst 
was in very soft black mud in a spot 
near the mouth of the Trinity River, Texas. 
This place was frequented by swine and they 
had so thoroughly rooted the ground over 
in search of grass roots that a person sank 
at each step certainly from four to eight 
inches. This made it killing work for walk- 
ing, but the snipe were there in thousands. 
A bayou, or old course of the river, ran right 
up to the snipe ground, and up this we sailed 
the boat we made our winter home. It 
was night long before we approached the 
hunting grounds—one of those glorious mild 
southern moonlight nights, almost calm, 
but with breeze enough to move us steadily 
along between the dark banks, our only 
care to keep in sight the sail of another 
hunting boat that we had engaged to show 
us the way. Not a sound was to be heard 
except the occasional hoot of a big owl, or 
the quack of a mallard disturbed by our 
passage, until we reached our objective 
point. Here, as we anchored the boats and 
made all snug for the night, we could hear 
the cries of the snipe moving around over- 
head, and it pleased me more than ever did 
the thunderous wings of the great flocks 
of ducks we sometimes ran into at night, 
or the clamors of geese disturbed on their 
roosting grounds. When we went after 
the snipe in the morning we found them 
wild, rising at from thirty to fifty yards, and 
we had to shoot straight and quick for all 
we got. And we found that a two-hour 
stretch without a rest was enough in that 
deep mud, so the slaughter was not great. 

Another time I found my snipe on easier 
ground and was able to combine snipe and 
duck shooting on the same spot. This time 
I was cruising alone, for which I have a great 
liking, and had anchored my boat opposite 
some ponds where sprigs (pintail)-and other 
shoal water ducks were wont to resort for 
fresh water, their feeding grounds being 
in the salty waters of the gulf. By carrying 
a few hollow decoys over to the ponds, I 
could get an occasional shot at the ducks 
as they came in, and I was sitting there 
in a little blind which I had made by dig- 
ging up clumps of prairie grass with a 
butcher knife, when I heard some snipe 
pitching in near the ponds. I put some 
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No. 10 shells in my gun and left the sense- 
less wooden ducks ‘to bob unheeded on 
the water while I went after more inter- 
esting game than water fowl. I found 
that on some wet spots bordering on my 
ponds a very nice little flight of snipe was 
in, and as the walking was not bad I stuck 
right to them as long as they lasted, even 
though I could see.flocks of ducks circling 
over my decoys now and again, two or 
three hundred yards away. Three days 
I combined = snipe and duck shooting, 
securing ninety-six snipe besides a fair bag 
of ducks, when a rain came and drowned 
the snipe out, and they left in search of 
higher ground. As the rain gave the ducks 
fresh water everywhere on the surface of 
the prairie, it stopped their flight to these 
particular ponds, and spoiled my fun; so 
I lugged my decoys aboard again, got up 
the mud-hook, and sailed away in search of 
new hunting grounds. What pleasanter 
life is there than this to one who loves 
hunting? Think of leaving all care bekind 
vou, as well as the rigors of the northern 
winter, and drifting idly about, if the wind be 
light, or driving close-reefed when the fierce 
“Norther” blows, passing the happy days in 
a land where quantities of migratory game 
birds spend the entire winter season, even 
in these latter days of multiplying guns and 
hunters. The resident market hunter of the 
Gulf coast will tell you the game is “mighty 
scarce” to what it used to be, but that 
simply means that there are hundreds now 
where once were thousands, and there is 
plenty of game yet to satisfy a reasonable 
man. With all our belongings stowed in a 
roomy old tub of a cat-boat, plenty of am- 
munition, food, water, ice, and gasoline to 
cook with, not forgetting reading matter 
for times when Diana is not propitious, my 
hunting partner and I have spent many 
pleasant months cruising in these waters; 
and in fair weather or foul, we love the Gulf 
coast country and the vagabond life of the 
‘hunter. Canada geese, snow geese, canvas- 
backs, redheads, mallards, widgeon, pintail, 
gadwall, shovellers, teal, and some quail 
combine to make the region attractive 
but better than all to my mind is the possi- 
bility ever present of finding that a nice 
bunch of snipe has appeared upon the fresh 
or brackish marshes offering most fas- 
cinating sport to him who can tramp and. 
shoot. 








A BOY GOES FISHING 


By Lynn Roby Meekins 


QUEER thing about human nature 
after it has reached the age of dis- 
cretion is it proneness to get itself 


into trouble by exaggerating the joys 
and events of youth. With woman this 
takes the form of educating the little 


girls in the extravagance of dress through 
the medium of dolls. With man it is 
fishing. 

“Oh, yes, my son, at your age I was a 
great fisherman. I liked nothing better 
than to get down the old pole and with my 
old tin can full of worms toddle to the mill 
pond and catch perch—beautiful sun perch 
by the dozen,” you say. 

“A whole dozen, papa?” he asks. 

“Yes, indeed, sometimes two or three 
dozen, so many once or twice that Icouldn’t 
carry them all home. It was great sport, 
I assure you.” 

“How do you eatch fish?” 

“There are many ways, but the wey for big 
boys like you and me is with the hook and 
line and a nice long pole. The hook is the 
thing that really catches but we need a line 
and pole to get in our prizes. Now this 
hook is older than any of your histories— 
older than most of the tribes vou read about 
in your Bible. Even the savage people have 
hooks. The Indians had them, only they were 
pieces of bone so bent that they would hold 
the fish when he bit the bait. Then a long 
time afterward people began to make use of 
iron, and then along time after that they 
put a barb on the end, and that made it 
easier to hold the fish. And so they have 
been coming along and improving until 
some of the hooks have several barbs and 
in my day we used as many as three hooks 
on the same line, so that three fish could 
bite at once.” 

“And you caught three real fish all a 
one time?” 

“Often.”” (When the parent begin to 
tell a fish story Truth takes a vacation.) 
“Often, my son. It’s the easiest thing in 
the world. They bite, vou give a big pull, 
and there are your fish. And down goes 
your line and——” 

“You catch three more right away with 
one big pull.” 


> 


“Well, not always. 
get two.” 

And thus you go on until within the short 
space of an hour you store up more trouble 
than you will be able to get rid of within the 
next ten years. Within five minutes after 
the session is over the young person has 
found atincan. In less than thirty minutes 
he has it well populated with angle worms. 
And inside the second hour he has drawn on 
the week’s market money for at least fifty 
cents’ worth of tackle. And your doom is 
irrevocably sealed. The tragedy begins 
just about one-fifth of a second after the 
first intimation of daybreak. The parent 
has just settled down upon the homestretch 
of that morning sleep, which is worth more 
in happiness than a year of Standard Oil 
dividends. Groans are as useless as palm 
leaf fans in a Kansas cyclone. Supplica- 
tion is as vain as imprecation. -The adult 
perjurer simply has to awake to the con- 
sciousness of his sin and the realization of 
his misery. The little voice is loud and 
joyous. 

“Fishing to-day! Fishing to-day! All 
aboard for Fish Creek,” it cries, and the 
parent crawls out of bed saying things that 
would never pass for prayers. He finds that 
the young person has already got the 
kitchen going and that the day has been 
ushered in some three hours ahead of the 
regular schedule. After that experiences 
vary, but Truth comes back from its vacation 
and shakes its sober sides in merciless mirth. 

It is never proper to say that you take 
your boy fishing, because it isn’t so. He 
goes himself and you follow along to carry 
things and do the work. 

On his first trip this boy took me fishing 
alongamill-racein Maryland. Itwasagentle 
stream whose size was in inverse ratio to 
the boy’s expectations. Of course he had 
the three hooks and of course he got them 
entangled in tree roots within a minute 
after they had touched the water. He 
pulled and at once guessed he had caught 
three whales. It took as long to convince 


Sometimes you only 


him that he must not expect too much at 
first as it did to dislodge the hooks. 
more efforts were made. 


Then 
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“Where are the fish?’’. (Pause.) 

“Why don’t they bite?” (Pause.) 

“T guess they don’t like worms.”’ (Pause.) 

“Papa, did you put the bait on right?” 
(No pause here.) He pulled up the line and 
found the bait all gone. Then he began to 
abuse the fish for having stolen it and I felt 
glad to have the condemnation turned. 
But it was not for long. Fragments of those 
youthful stories drifted back upon a tide 
of incredulity. Then it was gently inti- 
mated to the fisherman that if he talked so 
much.the fish would not bite. This brought 
forth the quick response, “Then what am I 
to do? Sit here all the time and say noth- 
ing?” 

“You must be patient.” 

“You try and show me how you 
three at one time.” 

“No,” I replied, as kindly as I could, “I 
want you to have all the sport. Keep on 
and maybe you'll get something soon.” 

I walked away and used the two handker- 
chiefs to mop the perspiration that was due 
to moral as to well as physical causes. A 
man never feels quite so small as when his 
exaggerations come home to roost, and he 
trembles at his own guilt when he beholds 
the confidence of his offspring in parental 
infallibility fading swiftly away. But fate 
is sometimes kind even to those who deserve 
its hardest kicks, and just as the outlook 
seemed absolutely hopeless there came a cry 
of joy which no language can describe, 
which no rhapsody can express—the clear, 
glad exultation of the boy who has just 
caught his first fish. 

Gone were all disappointments, forgotten 
were all cares, forgiven were all wrongs— 
there was the fish squirming and dangling 
at the end of the line and he had caught it— 
caught it himself without anybody’s help! 

Well, we got three more, poor little things 
that were not worth carrying home as far 
as food was concerned, but more valuable 
than their weight in diamonds when esti- 
mated by the pride of the boy and the relief 
of the parent who followed after, carrying 
everything except the fish. And then the 
happy welcome home, with the anxious 
mother standing on the veranda watching 
and waiting. Of course she had expected 
us both to be drowned—in three feet of 
water—and she had to hug the boy a dozen 
times to realize that he had actually escaped 
a watery grave. And the fish! They were 
the finest she ever saw in all her life, and 
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she knew that his father had never caught 
any half so beautiful. 

The next time the boy took me was not 
fishing but crabbing, and in order to make 
the experience more interesting he also 
took his cousin, about his own age. They 
had one net between them and all of us had 
to stand on a narrow little platform built 
out into the water. I set the lines and did 
the hauling. Lying on their little stomachs 
both tried to use.the net at the same time, 
which ended in the escape of the crabs, and 
incessantly threatened to send them both 
into the water. If you want to make record 
time in acquiring nervous prostration try to 
handle two small boys and two crab lines 
at the same time on a narrow platform. 
Finally we did manage to catch a few, but 
not until one boy was anchored at a safe 
distance while the other boy ran the net. 
By taking turns the difficulty was arbitrated, 
and we got back home to the hotel alive. 

But crabbing is not fishing, and so a few 
weeks later when we went down to the Inlet 
at Atlantic City and saw many lines out 
there was nothing to do but to hire tackle 
and bait. And as good fortune had it the 
boy caught something, one good fish worth 
carrying to the hotel. The bill was, carfare, 
20 cents; line and bait, 25; fee to waiter for 
getting fish cooked, 50; memorandum book 
and pencil for boy to write about the great 
event, 15—total for one fish, $1.10. But it 
was worth it. Oh, it was worth it! 

Late in the summer we were staying at a 
place on the Mohegan Bluffs, Block Island, 
and not far from the house were the fresh 
water ponds which are the mysteries of that 
bit of land in the waste of the salt waters. 
These ponds are well filled with small fish. 
It was here that the three-hook story came 
back vividly to the boy’smind. Why cannot 
children forget the indiscretions of their 
parents? 

Well, anyhow, there was another day- 
break agony, and we arrived at the shores 
of the pond with crude paraphernalia and 
much perspiration, for the morning was the 
hottest of the year. The only boat that 
could be hired was so cumbrous and heavy 
that one could scarcely move it with the 
Bay of Fundy’s tide to help him. Of 
course the best fishing place was across the 
way in the farcorner. Italways isonawarm 


day and this particular morning was 
sizzling. At last we got there and anchored. 
Then of course the tub did its best to move. 
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Here is another problem of the inherent 
viciousness of inanimate things: why does 
a boat that won’t move when you want it 
to move always move after you anchor it? 

But neither science nor philosophy belong 
to a boy’s fishing trip. 

“T think we'll get some of them here,” 
he said, confidently. ‘“ Now, papa, you take 
your line and show me how you used to do 
when you caught three at a time.” 

I took it feeling all the guilt that was 
within me and prepared to meet my doom. 
But once more fate was kind. The boy got 
a bite and lifted his fish. It fell from his 
hook but the one sign of life had awakened 
the enthusiasm that had been born into him. 
I improved the respite and presently told 
him that I would help by baiting his hooks 
and taking off his catch. 

Then the punishment followed, for the boy 
struck a convention of catfish and hauled 
them in so fast that my hands began to 
look as if they were engaged in the butchery 
business. Fate was meting out my punish- 
ment through the murderous fins of that 
nuisance of the waters. But the boy was 
satisfied and when he varied the programme 
with an occasional perch, earth had no 
greater happiness and the scorching rays of 
the sun did not bother him. 

Just why sport keeps a boy cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter is another problem, 
but if the solution of it is as hard as was the 
rowing and poling and pushing of that oldscow 
around that hot pond for two mortal hours 
I advise no one to tackle it. Oh, it was hot, 
horribly, unanimously, excruciatingly hot, 
but that boy was as cool as a cucumber in 
a June frost, and he insisted on going and 
going and catching and catching until we 
had circumnavigated the inland sea three 
times. 

Every blessed fish had to be strung on 
willow switches and carried until we came 
in sight of the house. Then the young 
person taking all of them, labored to the 
door,and the parent followed in time to hear 
the fond mother say it was a shame to make 
that poor little fellow carry all those fish 
on such a hot day. 

Now we are in the uplands of Pennsyl- 
vania. Emptying into the Schuylkill are 
frequent streams and in a few of them is 


good fishing. Some distance from our little 
inn, which is well up on the mountain side, 
is a mill pond. I heard of it but guarded 
the information from the boy. But what. 
was the use? He made friends with the 
man-of-all-work—a German—and found out 
more than I ever expect to know. 

“Fishing?” said the German, “why that 
pond’s full of ’em. My, my, my, if you 
wants fish, you goes right up there, and 
you puts down your line and up they come, 
one, two, three—a dozen maybe.” 

In a few minutes the boy was spoiling a 
new suit of clothes in a merry chase of fishing 
worms. He borrowed the German’s lines 
and ordered me to be ready to start at his 
appointed hour. We went. We plowed 
the dust of the turnpike. We got lost in 
lanes. We jumped muddy streams. Fin- 
ally we reached a bowl of blackness ‘that 
looked like pitch and a man with a queer 
smile told us that the big rock was the place 
from which to fish. We camped upon it 
and put out our lines. The day waxed and 
began to wane. The boy expressed various 
sentiments about things and renewed in- 
quiries about the three fish on the three 
hooks. Finally an old man came along, 
and we asked him about the fishing. 

“No fish here since the dye-mill started,” 
he said, as he kept on. 

When we told it to the hotel man he was 
deeply interested. 

“No fish! Vell, don’t you know I never 
was there, but I thought fish ought to be 
where water was. Vell, vell, vell! It’s 
very strange.” 

This is a beautiful morning of the day 
after, but we have recovered and at last we 
have reached a quiet spot where the fishing 
may rest and where I may find some peace 
from the fates that have been pursuing a 
repentant transgressor. See the lovely sky; 
listen to the music of the birds and— 

What’s that? 

“Tt’s all right, papa, we struck the wrong 
pond. The place where the fish are is four 
miles across the mountain. It isn’t much 
of a walk, when there’s such good fun ahead. 
Here get on your old shoes and be ready in 
ten minutes. I'll be down stairs.” 

It is fate. Due notice will be given to all 
relatives and friends. Please omit flowers 
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WILD FOWL SHOOTING 


By J. Day Knap 


HE season in which this sport may 
be enjoyed begins with the autumn 


months, and because of the mis- 
guided laws of some states, may be con- 
tinued until May first. To the true sports- 
man, however, it ends with the southward 
flight of the wild fowl—as no one deserving 
thename will molest the birds on their return 
in the spring. 

Duck shooting in the early fall is chiefly 
confined to fresh water marshes and to 
the creeks filled with lily pads, where the 
blue-wing teal, the beautiful wood duck, 
and the crafty black duck are to be found 
at this time. The last two varieties breed 
in most of our northern states, and the 
young birds are often seen during the 
summer months. 

Blue-wing teal start on their southern 
pilgrimage as early as the first of September 
and afford good sport during that month. 
There will, undoubtedly, be more birds 
later, but he who loves not  blustering 
weather will find fair sport with the early 
arrivals. 

Let us take for example a day spent on one 
of our larger rivers the latter part of Septem- 
ber. There are numerous little creeks lead- 
ing back into the country filled with grass and 
other aquatic plants that offer tempting 
food and a quiet retreat for wood duck. 
There are flats of wild rice bordering the 
river where the black duck feed at night, 
and to which they often return during 
the day; and then there is a broad shallow 
bay, covered at low tide with eel grass, 
where both teal and black duck love to 
sit in the sun, preening themselves, or 
picking up snails in the shallow water. 

With such hunting grounds and with 
the proper kind of boat, one may practise 
many different methods of shooting, and 
also become familiar with the little eccen- 
tricities and habits of the ducks. 

Your boat should be a small one, about 
fourteen feet long, fairly beamy, but not 
flat-bottomed, and painted a dull green 
so as to be inconspicuous. A little flat 
cedar, in the way of a blind may be put 
on the bow just high enough to screen 
your movements when sitting low on the floor- 


ing. <A paddle about three and a half feet 
long will be used when you are in this 
position, and a nine foot one when you 
wish to shove about through the wild rice. 

Making an early start, about daylight, 
you paddle down to the first creek, sit- 
ting comfortably on the stern deck. Your 
guns being ready (two are better than 
one, as it is sometimes necessary to shoot 
quickly to secure a cripple), you seat your- 
self on the bottom of the boat and paddle 
quietly up the creek, keeping a sharp look- 
out as you turn each bend, and, if you are 
of an excitable nature, starting at every 
sound, for the stillness is intense, and the 
sudden splashing of a muskrat or the 
cracking of a twig in the swamp sounds 
very loud under these conditions. 

Perhaps as you swing noiselessly around 
a sharp bend and the creek ahead comes 
into view, your eye detects a movement 
in the. grass that borders the open water, 
and you let your boat drift while you watch 
the place carefully. Then suddenly a 
brown head rises, then another and 
another, and you are just reaching 
for your gun, when with a roar of 
wings the flock rises straight into the air, 
and you pick your ducks carefully, shoot- 
ing quickly, and perhaps get in a shot 
with your second gun. One duck is crippled 
and gets into the swamp in spite of you. 
In such a case, shove your boat to the 
place where he disappeared, jump out and 
run in making as much racket as possible, 
and then stop and listen. Nine times out 
of ten you will hear him flopping along 
ahead of you and then your task is easy. 

After leaving the creek, you shove along 
down the river through the nodding wild 
rice and will, perchance, jump a_ bunch 


‘of black duck or teal that have lingered 


from the night’s feeding in the thick grass; 
under these circumstances you will have 
to move and shoot quickly, as being in 
a standing position, you are at some distance 
from your gun, which should be lying on 
a rest at your feet. 

On reaching the bay, you go ashore on 
some point from which a good view is ob- 
tainable, and take a careful look around. 
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A pair of field-glasses comes 





in handy here. Perhaps you 
discover a flock of black ducks 
feeding about a quarter of a 
mile away. You get into your 
boat, sitting low, and paddle 
towards them. Go slowly and 
keep your boat from rolling or 
moving from side toside. When 
within a hundred yards or so 
from the flock, one old fellow 
may raise his head and look. 
The others will stop feeding 
and also look, sitting perfectly 
still. Stop your boat and don’t 
moveahair; the slightest motion 























at this critical period, when the 
whole flock is trying to make 
out whether this dark bunch is dangerous 
or not, will spoil your chances and send 
the ducks off. After some minutes, 
perhaps, they begin feeding again, 
evidently being satisfied that you are 
harmless. Now go carefully ahead and 
as you approach within range watch them 
closely, so that you may have time to get 
hold of your gun when they jump. Now 
they all see you and will go in a second. 
See how they stretch their necks and turn 
from side to side, uncertain what to do. 
There they go! All together, and you 
have a fine chance to show your skill. 
This is a trying position, as you are cramped 
from sitting still in’ a small place, and if 
you make a good shot, so much the more 
credit. Of course if you can have a guide 
to paddle you, the shooting is much easier. 
Now go over to that bunch of rushes 


FROM BEHIND THE BLIND, 


and throw out your decoys. A dozen 
are enough at this season, but they should 
be the best made, as black ducks are always 
suspicious. Cork is the best material, as 
the decoy sits high on the water and does 
not roll about too much, as most cedar 
or hollow ones do. String them out about 
thirty yards from the rushes, then push 
your boat in, and lie low. Here patience 
is required, but as the scenery is beautiful, 
the sun bright and warm, and the air a tonic 
in itself, patience should come easy. 

In October the southern pilgrimage of 
the duck family is at its hight and there 
should be good sport along the Atlantic 
seaboard as far south as the Chesapeake. 
Below this the shooting will be better a 
month later. The grandest part of the 
year is this, the Indian summer weather, 
the days of golden sunshine, the crisp, cool 
mornings with 
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fog rising 
from the 
marshes, and 
hillandswamp 
clothed in a 
gorgeous gar- 
ment of crim- 
son and rus- 
set foliage. 
The wild rice, 
what there is 
left of it, is 
yellow gold, 
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Jack Frost, while there is a tang in the air 
which enlivens. 

Inland, on our larger rivers, mallards, 
pintail, widgeon and the other surface 
feeders should be plentiful, with a few of 
the divers to make things interesting. 
A good lot of decoys are necessary’ now— 
a hundred will not be found too many 
as tlie birds are living in large flocks. 
Thirty or so black duck, fifty broadbill 
and the rest redhead and canvasback 
will make a good showing. Of course, 
this proportion may be varied in different 
localities. If there are many redheads 
about, a few Canada goose stool will be 
good, as the latter variety of duck seem 
to enjoy the company of the wily honkers 
and come to decoys better when a few of 
them are among the number. 

When gunning for black duck, mallards 
or pintail be sure that you are well hidden, 
as all three of these varieties are suspicious 
and ever on the lookout for danger. The 
last-named especially, is, I think, the erafti- 
est of all the duck family, and decoys and 
blind must be perfect to deceive this slim 
and wily fellow. Widgeon and teal come 
to stool readily, while broadbill, redheads 
and canvasbacks require little conceal- 
ment on the hunter’s part provided he 
keep still. In fact the art of remaining per- 
fectly quiet when the ducks are approaching 
is one that must be practised by the suc- 
cessful sportsman, as the slightest move- 
ment by him will often spoil a good chance. 
A good duck-call is of the greatest assist- 
ance in decoy shooting, and the human 
voice when properly used can produce a 
better imitation than any artificial con- 
trivance. Comparatively few sportsmen, 
however, can call a duck in this manner 
and the manufactured squawker is only 
a little better than nothing. Most guides 
can imitate the duck language and it is 
wonderful how expert some of them 
become. 

Don’t try to shoot over decoys alone, 
for various reasons. One of the greatest 
is that it is extremely cold work picking 
up a large set of stool, and a man must be 
used to it to do it successfully. Havea 
good guide, a local one who knows where 
the birds are living, and who makes it his 
business to keep posted in regard to the 
best points, ete. 

Don’t try to kill all the ducks in the 
locality in one day. You can’t do it for 





one thing, and you may gain a reputation 
that will not be savory. No sportsman 
brags of the number of birds he has killed, 
but values a small bag made under diffi- 
culties far more than a large one that 
required little effort. Always watch your 
guide’s methods and familiarize yourself 
with them, but don’t try to give him an 
idea that you know more than he does. 
If. you really do, which is not likely, it 
won’t make him feel or work any better, 
and will most likely lower you in his esti- 
mation. 

In our northern states by the end of 
November, wild fowl are scarce and the 
sportsman who is looking for duck shoot- 
ing must follow the birds into more south- 
erly climes. The bleak winds and snow 
flurries have driven most of the duck 
family before them, and the waters of the 
Chesapeake and its tributaries, and the 
bayous of the Carolinas, will be found 
swarming with wild fowl of every variety 
from the stately swan to the fat little 
butterball. 

Here, however, will also be found, as 
everywhere else, the sportsman in search 
of good shooting, the market hunter in 
search of shekels, and the game-hog look- 
ing for newspaper notoriety, and counting 
the number of the slain. 

Let us try to forget these last two types 
for the present and deal only with the 
sportsman true and his legitimate methods. 

On the Chesapeake and upon the waters 
of the many rivers that flow into it, the 
sink-box or battery is widely used and 
although well-known to most duck shooters 
is worthy of a brief description. It con- 
sists of a light platform made of wood 
and canvas, about twelve feet long by 
seven feet wide, in the center of which is 
placed a coffin-like box just large enough 
for the hunter to lie at full length. The 
top of this box is flush with the deck or 
platform, and, when the machine is float- 
ing on the water and the hunter lying on 
his back, nothing is visible to the low flying 
ducks. The battery is nearly surrounded 
by a large flock of decoys, often as many 
as two hundred and fifty being used. Can- 
vasback, redhead, broadbill and other 
divers come readily to this device, but the 
habit of high flying indulged in by black 
duck, mallard and pintail, give them a 
good view of the prostrate gunner, and 
generally, one look is enough. 
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Blinds made of cedar bushes stuck in 
the mud in shallow water are also used 
with good results. On the Virginia Broad- 
water hundreds of these blinds are so placed 
and the birds become used to them and read- 
ily approach, when the presence of a flock of 
decoys leads them to believe that some of 
their own number are feeding there. This 
locality is especially attractive to sportsmen 
as brant are very plenty and goose shooting 
good under proper weather conditions. 
Black duck far outnumber other varieties, 
while redheads and canvasbacks are al- 
most unknown there. This latter fact 
is due to the absence of wild celery which 
is so abundant on the flats of the Chesa- 
peake, only a few miles away. When 
shooting on the Broadwater have at least 
one friend with you, for here the conditions 
are such that you will only be able to spend 
about half of each day in the blinds and 
the rest of the time will hang rather heavily 
on your hands without someone congenial 
to talk to. To have a satisfactory ex- 
perience of the shooting in this locality 
you should give at least a week to it, and 
the most comfortable way is for you and 
your companion to engage the services of 
two local guides who own a sloop and live 
on board. These boats are not uncomfort- 
able, and if the cook is a good one you will 
enjoy yourselves. Your vessel is anchored 
within easy reach of the best feeding grounds 
and should the weather be right you will 
have excellent shooting. 

On the falling tide the birds leave the 
marshes and repair to the shoals where the 
blinds have been placed. Here having put 
out your decoys and pushed your flat-bot- 
tomed “sharpie” into the blind, you can 
stand up and shoot with great ease. It is 
cold work, however, as the wind has a fair 
chance at you; and there must be a cold 
wind to make good shooting. Brant come 
to decoys readily in such weather and are 
easily killed, a few shot being enough to 
bring them down. Geese, on the con- 
trary, require a heavy charge of shot and 
plenty of powder behind it for good results. 
For cold and uncomfortable work, however, 


the battery stands unexcelled. Here there 
is absolutely no chance for the sportsman 
to move about to get his blood in circula- 
tion, and when lying down he will expe- 
rience the pleasure of feeling water trick- 
ling down his neck and soaking through 
his clothes, for on a windy day the spray 
will splash into the box and make things 
very unpleasant. Point shooting over de- 
coys is also practised in the Chesapeake 
Bay region, from blinds built along the 
shore, but it is not so successful a method 
as shooting from a battery, for the birds 
soon get to shun the points and keep out 
in open water. In Currytuck Sound, na- 
tives only are allowed to shoot from bat- 
teries and various modifications of point 
shooting are used by the members of the 
several clubs that are located here. 

A very good method for goose shooting 
is used on the sand spits that jut out into 
the sound. A pit is dug about four feet 
deep near the water’s edge, and the sports- 
man seats himself on a rough bench, his 
eyes about on a level with the sand. Live 
geese are used as decoys, and often very 
good sport is obtained. All along our 
coast, from Maine to Florida the wild fowl 
have to run a gauntlet every fall, and from 
Florida to Maine, what are left of them 
have to go through it again every spring. 

Why there is a duck left, why they have 
not all followed the wild pigeon and the 
buffalo to the happy hunting grounds is 
only accounted for by their originally vast 
numbers, and by their remote breeding 
places. But wild fowl are decreasing 
annually and unless sportsmen get together 
and make a stand for wise legislation, 
duck shooting will soon be a thing of mem- 
ory only. 

The task is a difficult one, but thanks 
to several enthusiastic men, the feeling 
against spring shooting is fast becoming 
universal among thinking sportsmen, and 
let us hope that there will be so general 
an uprising of the clans that this objec- 
tionable law will be repealed in every 
state of the Union, and the birds allowed 
to go northward without molestation. 
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SPORT AND SPORTSMANSHIP IN ILLINOIS 


By Leonidas 


OT least among the sins of Chicago 
is her aiding and abetting of game 
slaughter. The influence of her 

commission men reaches beyond Illinois 
into the lakes, marshes and forests of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, It penetrates the 
pine lands of Michigan, sends its tentacles 
stretching outward to the Dakota rivers and 
blights with its touch the old and settled 
country of its own State. 

Central in her position, Chicago reaches 
sufficient game country to make the traffic 
profitable. Hence her commission men 
can afford to spend money in legislative 
lobbies. 

Illinois itself is not a very important 
State from the game dealer’s point of view 
and the commission men have conceded 
an apparent advantage to the sportsmen. 
This is the law which forbids the sale of 
game killed within the State. This is more 
an apparent than a real concession for 
the laws permit the traffic in such game as is 
killed beyond the State lines: which being 
the case there is little difficulty before the 
Illinois pot-hunter. He kills his game and 
sells it to an agent of some commission house 
who ships it to Chicago as Wisconsin or 
Minnesota or Missouri product. 

The cold storage rooms of the city are 
kept filled with game of every sort from 
the quail to the elk. It stays there to be 
sold out to hotels or to men who love game 
dinners, or to be shipped to states where 
game laws are lax. Sometimes—often I am 
told—it goes across the ocean to grace the 
board of nobility. 

There are sportsmen in Illinois—some 
thoroughbreds—but they have had to face 
a hard combination of commission men, 
pot-hunters and weak or corrupt lawmakers. 
Some few concessions they have obtained 
in the way of good laws but these are far 
from sufficient. Illinois game has suffered 
and is still suffering. 

Illinois, in an earlier day, was a most 
attractive field for sportsmen. Like Mis- 
souri she had marsh land and rivers where 
wild fowl fed by millions. Like Indiana 
and Ohio she had hardwood forests where 
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deer and bear ran wild, where squirrels hid 
and chattered and where wild turkeys led 
the hunter a merry chase. The land was 
cleared and most of the State became like 
its two eastern neighbors settled and game 
stripped. But two regions remained wild. 
These were along the Illinois River for the 
last hundred miles of its length and in that 
portion of the State’s southwest which borders 
on the Mississippi. 

’ Most of this was marsh and all was low 
land. Besides the marsh proper’ were 
thousands of acres of land which over- 
flowed in spring and fall. It was too wet 
for cultivation, and was timbered more 
or less heavily with elm, black ash, soft 
maple, oak and hickory. Here among the 
timber deer lingered long after they had 
been exterminated upon neighboring lands. 
Here, too, were turkeys in some abun- 
dance until the last decade of the dead 
century. Here a deer or turkey may still 
be seen at rare intervals. Throughout the 
region are lakes and bayous and streams. 

Ducks and other water fowl still come 
in numbers to these swamps and lakes. 
There are still squirrels in the forest and 
fish in the streams, but their numbers are 
growing rapidly less. The result has been 
that sportsmen, seeing the old hunting- 
grounds in danger, have begun to buy up 
and preserve the lowlands. <A large num- 
ber of organizations have been made for 
this purpose and the preserved land is 
now more extensive than the free. 

There are some charming spots for sports- 
men’s clubs among the lakes and on the 
streams of Illinois. Squirrel shooting among 
the autumn leaves supplements the flight 
of ducks, woodcock and jacksnipe. Black 
_bass, perch, pike and catfish fill the waters. 
The clubhouses vary from the deserted 
farmhouse to the swell building with an 
“annex.” The sportsmanship, too, varies. 
But its variation is not so great as one 
might suppose, for, unfortunately, the evo- 
lution has not progressed so far as could be 
wished. The club members are law abiding, 
but to be law abiding is not enough. _ Illinois 
laws permit spring shooting and too many 
of the organizations, I am sorry to say, 
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shoot to some extent after the northern 
flight begins. 

They do not defend such conduct. Not 
a man did I meet who had any defense of 
spring bird slaughter. They merely ex- 
cused themselves with the threadbare plea 
that everybody else shoots in the spring. 
What Illinois sportsmen’s clubs need is what 
clubs need everywhere and what men, too, 
need: courage to take the _ initiative, 
strength and manhood to do right because it 
is right. 

These Illinois lowlands have long had an at- 
traction for Missouri sportsmen and St. Louis 
parties have made a number of preserves. 
One of these is worthy of study because 
of some of the problems it seeks to solve. 
This is the Buck Lake Hunting and Fishing 
Club. This club, whose president is Mr. 
Simeon T. Price, of St.Louis, has a member- 
ship of fifty and controls something over 
four thousand acres in the Illinois River 
bottoms, near Montesuma. Buck Lake, a 
charming body of water containing some 
two thousand acres forms the central feature 
of the preserve. From this, swampy marsh 
land runs away to the river, while on the 
farther side the land rises high and dry with 
a covering of maple, oak and hickory. 

The lake has been sown with wild rice 
and thither come ducks in autumn to furnish 
blind and pass shooting. Varying this sport 
woodeock and jacksnipe stop in season on 
the low river-ward side while squirrels 
are chattering from dawn to dark upon the 
high ground. The club has never built a 
house but arranges with a farmer to care for 
members on their hunting trips. 

Here we come to the special problem 
which this club is working to solve—the 
relationship of the sportsman to the farmer. 
This phase of sportsmanship has been too 
often ignored with the result that even 
the best sportsmen and the best farmers 
misjudge each other. But not so here. 
By doing away with the customary club 
building, and arranging for accommoda- 
tion with a farmer, the club avoided an 
appearance of exclusiveness which cannot 
help but arise when a wealthy organization 
imports a superintendent and gamekeeper. 
But the movement does not stop here. 
The club differentiates between farmer and 
market-hunter, and while shutting the 
latter religiously from its possessions, it 
grants permits to neighboring farmers to 
shoot ducks upon the club land. 


This is a decidedly good move. If the 
sportsman expects now and then to shoot 
quail on the farmer’s land why should he 
not now and then give to the conscientious 
farmer a permit to kill a mess of ducks 
upon club grounds? The Buck Lake Club 
has found that the plan works well. Not 
only are the farmers of that vicinity worthy 
of the trust, but they respond so well that 
their assistance in policing the preserve 
borders has made it well-nigh impossible 
for the ever active pot-hunter to trespass. 

At first thought one imagines the pre- 
serves over-run with agriculturists, but 
such is not the case. The average farmer 
seldom cares to go hunting, and it is only 
occasionally that.one asks for a permit. 
Yet the good-will is just as strong as 
though the hunting were an_ everyday 
occurrence. 

Near at hand is the Grand Pass Club 
which controls the four hundred acres of 
Goose Lake and a goodly share of Sand- 
ridge Lake, whose total extent runs into 
the thousands of acres. Not far from 
this is the King’s Lake Club. Both have 
sown rice in their lakes; both have ex- 
cellent shooting, and both are apt to ex- 
cuse spring duck slaughter. 

Not only do the sportsmen of large 
cities make clubs in this’ region, but those 
of every smaller town resort also to game 
preserving, and some of the best sports- 
men are found among these. Last year 
Jacksonville produced the Grand Island Rod 
and Gun Club, whose president, Mr. James 
T. King, is one of the old-time sportsmen 
of Illinois. There are many sportsmen 
among the business men of Jacksonville. 
They have hunted on the Illinois bottoms 
since the days when they went as farmer 
boys. Of late they have seen the free 
land growing more and more. narrow in 
extent and the signs of “keep off” multiply- 
ing on every hand. So last year twenty 
organized the above-named club. Down 
on the Illinois River, a few miles from the 
town of Bath, they chose two thousand 
acres of land. In its midst was Swan 
Lake, bordered partly by marsh and partly 
by wild, old forests of oak and_ hickory. 
Here, in keeping with the wilderness, they 
built a roomy log house, installed a super- 
intendent and set about the improvement 
of duck shooting by sowing wild rice and 
smart grass. Here about the great 
log fireplace the members may gather 
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together at evening to eat their supper of 
duck and squirre! and toothsome browned 
catfish, while the world and business go 
their unhindered way. 

Along with the disappearance of game 
from the farm land, and the growing of 
preserves along the rivers, there has sprung 
up in Illinois a movement toward game 
propagation. One organization of the 
sort has been formed, and many other 
Illinois sportsmen are waiting merely to 
see if this proves a success before under- 
taking similar enterprises. The organiza- 
tion of which I speak is the State Game 
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farms of which the Association has leased 
merely the hunting right. The farmers 
are made honorary members of the organiza- 
tion and assist in policing the grounds. 
As yet, it is impossible to say how success- 
ful such game preservation will be. The 
planting of quail is still in the doubtful 
stage, but pheasants have succeeded else- 
where, and it requires no prophet to say 
that they onght to do well here. One may 
well imagine what sport may be developed 
on this long-settled land if the quail multi- 
ply, and if the beautiful pheasants fill the wood 
lots and pasture lands. Such experiments 
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Reserve Association. The Association has 
headquarters in Springfield. Its member- 
ship is limited to twenty-five. Its conduct 
is thoroughly sportsmanlike. The annual 
dues of each member are $25. With the 
money thus raised the Association has 
been engaged in purchasing quail and 
pheasants of the English and Mongolian 
varieties which were planted upon a five 
thousand acre preserve. 

The preserved land consists entirely of 
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as this cannot be too heartily encouraged. 
They bring about an _— understanding 
between farmer and sportsman. They 
suppress the small boy and the pot-hunters; 
and, best of all, they restore game to the 
fields whence it has disappeared, and bring 
new species to American shooting grounds. 

Illinois has a number of gun clubs whose 
purpose is almost exclusively trap shooting. 
Some are composed of very good sportsmen 
while othérs are not. There are many trap- 
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shooters who do not disdain market shooting. 
One could wish that trap shooters might 
evolve past the point of live pigeon killing, 
but these have not done so and probably 
will not for some time to come. But some 
day men will question if it is really sport to 
slaughter caged birds and the answer will be 
negative. Some stress has been brought by 
private citizens to prevent live bird shooting 
at the traps, but the effect has not been 
marked. In one instance, that of the Illi- 
nois Gun Club, at Springfield, the dead birds 
were given to charitableinstitutions and this 
politic move spiked the guns of anti-live- 
bird crusaders. 

A most commendable awakening seems to 
be taking place among the gun clubs. For 
twenty-seven years they have been organ- 
ized into the State Sportsmen’s Association. 
It is only recently, however, that the organi- 
zation has undertaken work in the way of 
protectinggame. Atitshead, now, stands Mr. 
James R. B. Van Cleave, who is not only a 
thorough-going sportsman but a politician 
of sufficient influence to hold an important 
position on the governor’s staff. President 
Van Cleave has started out to secure better 
game laws, and when aman high up in poli- 
tics undertakes such a fight the result is likely 
to be at least interesting. 

If his plans succeed we shall see some, sort 
of cheek placed upon the wholesale distribu- 
tion of game through the Chicago markets. 
The general work of the organization in- 
cludes the support of the present State Game 
Warden, Mr. W. H. Loveday. Mr. Loveday 
has fought a good fight. He has worked 
so conscientiously against the illegal killing 
and selling of Illinois game that he is one of 
the men for whom the Chicago cominission 
merchants carry a metaphorical bowie. 
Under his direction a great deal of illegal 
game has been seized. He is now pushing 
forward a recommendation that district 
wardens be appointed with salaries which 
permit the giving of their whole time to 
game protection. This the commission 
men will fight and this the State Association 
will support. The plan of salaried district 
wardens, is, I believe, a good one. The 
volunteer wardens, here as everywhere else, 
object to spying upon their neighbors and 
are hard to keep at active, aggressive work. 

In one respect this organization stands out 
as a peculiarly bright and shining light 
among others of the Middle West. It has 
under way a plan to bring about co-operation 


among the other state sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions for the procuring of uniform laws. 
It is now the intention of its leaders to ask 
for a conference of the sportsmen’s associa- 
tions of all the mid-western states, with a 
view to securing an interstate agreement 
to the support of some system of uniform 
laws. If the Association has the force and 
energy to push such a movement to com- 
pletion it will confer a blessing upon Ameri- 
cans of many generations. The time is 
ripe for just such « movement. Sportsmen 
of the whole Middle West see the need of 
uniform laws. Each state is unwilling to 
undertake any great work for the bettering 
of its game protection until other states 
agree tothe same. Let the ILlinoismeniniti- 
ate the good work withavim and energy such 
as will rally round them their dissatisfied 
fellows, and their country will rise up to 
call them blessed. 

It is strange that such a movement was 
not inaugurated long ago. We have con- 
ferences of every class from sheriffs and 
mayors to pedagogues and missionaries. 
Why then no great interstate convention of 
men who want good laws for the protection 
of game and song birds and fish? Such a 
conference, even when uniform laws have 
been agreed upon, will have its hands full. 
There will be plenty of fighting in each 
separate state with legislature, commission 
men and pot-hunters. But there will be 
something definite to work for and the 
workers will feel the strength that comes 
from united effort, the old plea that “other 
states are just as bad’’ will begin to lose 
its force and pot-hunting lawmakers will 
be obliged to reform or show themselves 
in their true light. 

If such a conference is held I believe its 
members will find an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of abolishing spring bird 
slaughter and the sale of ganie, the licensing 
of all men who hunt and the forbidding of 
enormous kills. And when such laws have 
been passed we shall see bird and game life 
more abundant in the great Middle West 
thanit has beensince pioneer days. We shall 
see the cold storage warehouses of Chicago 
empty of quail and prairie chicken. We shall 
meet men who have come to love sport 
for sport’s sake and Nature for Nature’s 
sake. Then he who goes into the woods in 
summer may dream that time has turned 
back and wrapped the earth once more with 
the glamor of the age of gold, 
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GAME COCKS AND COCK-FIGHTING 


“HIS is not an apology fot cock- 
fighting, a so-called amusement 
which has fallen from the high 

estate it held for ages among our ancestors, 
and is now threatened with legal extinction 
in two of its strongholds, the Philippines and 
Cuba, in consequence of the occupation of 
those countries by our imperialistic forces. 
It is not too much to say that the action of 
the United States in preventing farther in- 
dulgence in this sport, will naturally tend 
to delay the peaceful settlement of our 
differences with these people. There is no 
amusement “more hallowed by the rust of 
time” than that of cock-fighting. The first 
records of China note it. In Persia and 
India it was early practised in connection 
with hawking and it was during an invasion 
of Persia by the Greeks that Themistocles 
halted his army, about to deliver battle, 
to witness a chance contest between two 
cocks, and drew from the sight a moral 
lesson for his soldiers, by which he wrought 
them up to such a state of valor that they 
fell on the Persians so fiercely as to defeat 
them shortly and utterly. Owing to this 
victory cock-fighting was thereafter by decree 
annually practised at Athens. 

The spectacle of the combats between 
these birds was supposed to implant and 
foster the seeds of valor in the breasts of the 
Athenian youth. The custom gradually 
spread among the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and after a time it became a 
pastime and amusement, losing the religious 
and political character with which it started. 
In Rome cock-fighting was known to have 
been practised 450 years before the Christian 
era, but there, as in Athens, it degenerated 
into a simple amusement, losing its moral 
features.* 

In “Notes and Queries’ it is stated that 
there is no record of the introduction of cock- 
fighting into England before 1191, though 
others believe and with reason, that the 
practice was coexistent with the Roman 
conquest and flourished during the cen- 
turies of Roman occupation of Britain. 
The habit of school children fighting cocks 
on Shrove Tuesday in the school and under 
the auspices and control of the master was 
carried on for centuries in various parts of 
Britain, and instances of 1t are said to have 


occurred in Scotland within the memory 
of men now living. During the reign of 
Edward III. cock-fighting became a fashion- 
able amusement, but it was after a time 
prohibited by public proclamation as an 
idle and unlawful pastime. However it 
still flourished, and Henry VIII. not only 
devoted himself to it in his seasons of leisure 
from marriage and uxoricide, but added 
a cock-pit to the other conveniences of 
Whitehall Palace. 

James I. was so addicted to the amuse- 
ment that he took his pleasure at it twice a 
week. While Queen Elizabeth, probably by 
reason of her sex, is said not to have shown 
the same active interest in the sport as 
her royal father, neither did she oppose it, 
but left her subjects to follow their own 
choice in the matter. The learned Roger 
Ascham, who was tutor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, and Latin lecturer and reader 
of the learned languages to her after she 
ascended the throne, was, according to 
Fuller, “an honest man and a good shooter. 
Archery was his pastime in youth, which 
in old age he exchanged for cock-fighting.” 

In Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sport, 
he speaks of -‘ Roger Ascham’s well known 
treatise on the subject,” but ‘“ Johnson’s 
Life” says that though Ascham himself 
refers to what he calls his “Book of the 
Cock-pit,” if it ever existed in more than 
his contemplation it has not been preserved. 
The literature of this period and _ later 
treated cock-fighting as a well known and 
laudable amusement. Not only did royalty 
and the nobility and gentry of the kingdom 
set the seal of approval on the cock-pit but 
the clergy, as is now the case with their 
brethren of the elder communion in the 
present and late Spanish possessions, looked 
on the sport with a benevolent and sympa- 
thetic eye. Indeed the Rev. Dr. Robert 


‘Wild, rector of Aynho in Northamptonshire, 


who was equally distinguished as a preacher, 
wit and poet, published a very clever poem 
on the subject, called “Verses on Cock- 
fighting,” beginning thus: 
“No sooner were the doubtful people set, 
~ —_— made up, and all that would had 
Det, 
But straight the skilful judges of the fray 
— forth the sharp-heeled warriors, and 
ley. 


* Blaine’s Encyclopedia and Johnson’s Sporting Dictionary. 
































From an old Engiish print. 
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Were both in linen bags, as if ’twere meet 

Before they died to have their winding sheet. 

Into the pit they’re brought, and being there 

Upon the stage, the Norfolk chanticleer 

Look’d stoutly at his ne’er before seen foe, 

And, like a challenger, began to crow.” 

* * * * * 

In a work entitled “The Whole Art of 
Husbandry Contained in Foure Bookes,” ete., 
written by Gervase Markham and published 
in 1631, he says in the Booke containing 
“Entreating of Poultrie”: “TI will now pro- 
ceede to a creature of a much more excellent 
and heroyicall nature, and such an one as 
the Ancients for his heighth of spirit and 
greatnesse of minde, made the only compan- 
ion of the god of Warre, and that is the 
fighting Cocke or Cocke for Battaile. And 
the rather I undertake this labour because 
T see the great height whereunto this Pas- 
time or Recreation ascendeth, the many 
judiciall and most expert knowledges which 
are pregnant with all the mysteries hidden 
in the art. * * * First to speake some- 
thing of the nature and dignity of the fight- 
ing Cocke, ye Ancients, as Pliny Columella, 
Varro and others, affirme that of all sensible 
creatures they are the most valiant, of the 
highest spirit, and the most constant and 
uncontrolable in all their actions, for their 
valour is so infinite that they end their 
battailes onely in certaine death, and 
though the conqueror sound his own tri- 
umph in clapping his wings and crowing, 
yet the conquered, even to the last gaspe, 
will shew all the characters of resistance 
shewing that however his body may be 
subject to Fortune, yet his minde can ac- 
knowledge no such deity. * * * Now 
for the antiquity of this pastime or recrea- 
tion (for I can give it no greater epitheton), 
some would have it as ancient as the 
Olimpicke games and that from the imitation 
of these Birdes, the Gladiators or Fencers 
first invented and put in practise the 
art of Sworde play, and sure it is not un- 
likely, for the first two Cockes that ever 
were bred would give notice of their nature 
so that the sonnes of Noah could not chuse 
but make use of their enmity; but, leaving 
Conjectures, I find both by Pliny and 
others that in the Infancie of the Roman 
commonwealth there was yearly held at 
Pergamus a solemne triumph or meeting 
only to behold a Cocke-fight, which continued 
for divers dayes having the resort of all 
the nations that dwelled about them, and 
hence it came to be dispersed farre and 


neare into other Countries; and for my 
owne part I doe not finde (in this Kingdom 
of ours) any monument of pleasure what- 
ever more ancient than the Cocke-pit.” 

In an earlier work by the same author 
entitled “Country Contentments” Chapter 
XIX. “of the Choyce, Ordering, Breeding, 
and Dyeting of the fighting Cocke for 
battell” he begins thus: “Since there is 
no pleasure more Noble, Delightsome, or 
void of Couzenage and deceite than this 
pleasure of Cocking is; and since many of 
the best wisdomes of our Nation have been 
pleased to participate with the delights 
therein, I think it not amiss, as well for 
the instruction of those which are unex- 
perienced, as fortifying of them which have 
some knowledge therein, to declare in a 
few lines the Election, Breeding, and Secrets 
of dyeting the fighting Cocke, which having 
bin hitherto concealed and unwritten of is 
(for our Pleasure’s Sake) as worthy a 
general knowledge as any delight whatso- 
ever.” : 

In “The Pleasures of Princes or Good- 
men’s Recreations” 1614—and “The En- 
glish Husbandman”’, 1613—both by Gervase 
Markham, are long chapters on the “fighting 
Cocke’’—the contents of one being: “The 
Choyce of the Cocke for battell—The 
Breeding of the Battell Cocke—The dyeting 
of Cockes for battell—Of taking up Cockes 
—Of the Cocke-penne—Of his dyet—Of 
Sparring of Cockes—The Stowing of Cockes 
—Of the best dyet-bread—Of the best 
Scouring—The Matching of Cockes—The 
preparing Cockes to the fights—The order- 
ing of Cockes after the battell and the 
curing them.” 

Fairfax: Complete Sportsman, 1764— 
and The Country Gentleman’s Companion, 
1753, contain long treatises on this subject, 
and in fact scarcely any of the few English 
books published in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on country life, sport, 
or recreation, fail to give, as a matter of 
course, full and definite instructions as to 
the breeding and fighting ot game fowls. 

The origin of the game cock is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, but the breed is doubt- 
less older than any other known one of our 
domestic fowls, though none of the many 
theories of its derivation is satisfactory. 
The jungle cock of India has been by some 
considered the progenitor of the breed, but 
modern attempts at crossing it or the 
pheasant with any kind of domestic fowl 
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have been disappointing. It is quite pos- 
sible that the first created cock which crew 
in the Garden of Eden was a game one, 
though, if such is the case how all the 
degenerate families of the present day could 
have descended from him is almost incon- 
ceivable, though not more so than that he 
should have sprung from any of them. 
However this may be, he cannot be kept 
up to the high standard desirable without 
being permitted to indulge his natural in- 
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most essential of their characteristics, it 
is safe to say the breed would be extinct 
in twenty-five years. It is also safe to 
say that not one in ten of the so-called 
game fowls exhibited in poultry shows 
and advertised for sale, especially in the 
North, is the genuine article, the embodi- 
ment of valor to a greater degree than 
any living creature, which no odds can ter- 
rify, which shows as much willingness to 
meet a fresh foe when beaten and helpless as 




















From an old print 


WESTMINSTER COCK-PIT, 


stinct for fighting, and by breeding from 
those individuals which have developed this 
instinct in its best form. The extent of 
this development cannot be known unless 
cocks are fought, any more than can the 
excellencies of a football player or of a 
race horse except they be shown on the 
field or on the course. Were game fowls 
not bred and fought by those who believe 
that spirit and courage to do or die is the 


1831. 


when in full force and vigor and dies fight- 
ing if unable to do more than raise his 
head to meet his adversary. To quote’ 
Blaine once more: “ Philanthropists are in 
the habit of declaiming much against the 
practice of cock-pit battles but on reflection 
the cruelty of that sport will be found 
among the least wherein the feelings of 
animals are concerned, since fighting, in 
the game cock, is a natural and irresistible 
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passion and can never take place against 
his will; and since those engaged in regular 
combat upon the arena would do so volun- 
tarily and with equal ardor did they meet 
in a desert. Another similar mistake is the 
supposed additional cruelty of arming the 
heel of the cock with steel spurs, which 
on the contrary, conduces to shorten the 
period of their suffering.” The concluding 
sentence is undoubtedly true and the com- 
paratively short quick battles waged by 
cocks trained into condition and armed 
with the gaffs or their own spurs sharpened 
to needle like points, as is the custom in 
Cuba, are far less painful than the bloody 
combats between cocks meeting in barn- 
yards and battering each other into death 
or insensibility after long and_ tedious 
struggles. 

The British Isles, until the last half 
century, have for a long period been the 
theater wherein the finest breeds of cocks 
have had the most skilful preparation and 
handling, and have ended their gallant 
lives in the carpeted pit before the best in 
the land. Cromwell’s attempt by procla- 
mation in 1654, to stop the sport was only 
temporarily successful, and with the Restor- 
ation it was resumed openly throughout the 
kingdom. Mains and matches were de- 
cided at most of the principal race meetings 
and for many years one or more mains 
constituted an essential feature of the great 
annual race meeting at Chester and York. 
Cock-pits were established in all the principal 
towns, and London had many of them, the 
most prominent being the Cock-pit, Royal 
Tufton street, Westminster. One of the de- 
votees of the amusement, Col. Mordaunt, 
widely known as a kind-hearted, generous 
man, who spent much time and money in 
wise attempts to benefit the condition of 
the poor, being anxious to compare the 
English game fowl with those of India, 
made the slow and uncomfortable voyage 
to that remote country with a number of 
cocks, to test the matter, and returned 
defeated. What cocker of the present de- 
generate age would devote a year or more 
to such a purpose with no hope of reward 
save that of his own conscience, leaving his 
native land, his family, and his _philan- 
thropic duties without his countenance and 
fostering care? 

The popularity of the sport has not 
languished until the last few years, and at 
the present day many a match and main is 


fought during the winter and spring in the 
British Isles. Among the famous veterans 
of the pit, Joseph Gilliver stands at the 
head by reason of his long series of successes 
as a breeder and handler. He died in 1833, 
full of years and honors, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a competence earned in his vocation. 
He won several mains against the cocks of 
the then Earl of Derby, whose breed of birds 
is famous to the present day, but the crown- 
ing effort of his career was his victory in 
the greatest main ever fought, which was 
for 1000 guineas a battle and 5,000 guineas 
the main. In this seven cocks on a side 
contested, and Gilliver won five of the 
battles. His grandson, William Gilliver, 
was lately pursuing the ancestral occupation 
in Warwickshire and the descendants of 
some of the fowls used by his distinguished 
forbear are now in this country. 

In the United States it is doubtful if 
cock-fighting flourished among the early 
New England settlers and in these parts 
it has always been conducted somewhat 
under the rose. Still the characteristic 
Yankee enterprise has been the means of 
bringing out and introducing to the South 
a strain of game cocks second to none, of 
which hereafter. Under the less austere con- 
ditions which obtained as the English-speak- 
ing settlement grew to the West and South 
the sport likewise grew. In New York and 
the Jerseys it was considered a pardonable 
diversion, and by the time the colony of 
Virginia was reached it was regarded as one 
of the proper pastimes of a gentleman. Thack- 
eray realized this in “The Virginians,” and 
speaks of cock-fighting as something com- 
mon to the region and one of the usual 
entertainments at the country taverns. 
While at the present day some of the south- 
ern States forbid it by statutory enactment, 
others have no laws against it and cock- 
fights are advertised and carried on openly 
in the presence of large crowds of specta- 
tors. Many of these performances are held 
in the day time in the open air, and in the 
capital of one State where most of the 
lawyers’ offices were built about an open 
green in the shadow of the temple of jus- 
tice their occupants were wont to while 
away the tedium of idle afternoons by 
making this space the theater of fights 
which could be witnessed from the sur- 
rounding windows. 

There are now several flourishing periodi- 
cals in the South published in the intere ts 
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of cock-fighters and full of accounts of mains, 
challenges from different breeders and ad- 
vertisements of all the various parapher- 
nalia appertaining to the art. Men in these 
papers offer for sale cocks of the various 
fashionable breeds—“ Warhorses,” “ Fannie 
Carters,” “Eslin Red Quills,” “Arkansas 
Travelers,” ‘Gordons,’ ‘Cotton Bolls,” 
“Trans-Atlantics,”’ said to be “Hustlers 
from the jump and always good for one more 
kick,” and many more. One gentleman has 
such confidence in his strain that he offers 
to furnish cocks for $12 each paying his own 
expenses and ‘ ‘conditioning them for mains, 
great or small, in the Carolinas, Virginia or 
Georgia,” no charge to be made for any cock 
losing his battle. This certainly is a liberal 
and sportsmanlike proposition and the 
maker of it concludes, in capitals, “Try me 
once and you will want me again.” The 
Warhorse strain is generally admitted to be 
equal if not superior to the best of the many 
others, though the “Claiborne’s,” the “ Es- 
lin Red Quills” and the “Gordons” are very 
highly esteemed. The South owes the War- 
horse game fowls, as it dees the cotton gin, 
to New England enterprise. The story is 
as follows. A gentleman of Marblehead, 
Mass., who, rising superior to the New Eng- 
land prejudices against this form of sport, 
fought his cocks wherever victories were to 
be won and honor gained throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States, finally penetrated 
the South, making the Carolinas and 
jeorgia the theaters of his mains. Having 
met defeat several times in these parts he 
finally produced some brown and black reds 
he had procured from the Emerald Isle (as 
famous for its cocks as for its men), called 
the Irish Gilders. With these birds he 
marched through Georgia conquering, as 
did Sherman, and winning fame and money 
galore. After several years of conquest, 
thinking his fowls needed a cross, their 
owner dispatched an ancient sport named 
Dolan across the ocean to his native sod in 
search of the proper birds. Dolan returned 
from his quest bringing some dark grays, 
which, crossed with the “Gilders,” produced 
offspring considered unbeatable. These in- 
vaded the Sunny South with glowing suc- 
cess, and Shawlnecks, Baltimore top knots, 
Dominiques and other famous strains suc- 
cumbed before the quick fighting, hard hit- 
ting, clean cutting foreigners. At a main 
in Charleston, S. C., where one of these birds 
won by sheer gameness, and after a long 


struggle, an Irish spectator enthusiastically 
shouted, “‘ Bedad but thim’s the warhorses.”’ 
The name stuck, and one Hopkinson of At- 
lanta, who obtained some of the breed has 
since perpetuated it with loving care, and 
its unsullied reputation has extended over 
the broad plains of Texas and to the distant 
capital of the Mexican Republic. Some 
of the cocks of this strain are. gray in color 
and these are generally thought preferable 
to the red ones, even when full brothers— 
the hens are nearly all jet black. 

So long as the sport maintains its present 
prosperous state in the South there is no 
danger of the breed of game fowls dying out, 
though the extinction of the valiant bird is 
certain to ensue if he is left to the mercies 
of the philanthropist and such as only ad- 
mire him for his good looks. It is rather 
strange that there is no absolutely distinc- 
tive type of game fowls, but that they vary 
more in outward appearance than any of 
the other breeds. “They may be very small 
or very large, of any color or combination 
of colors from pure white to pure black, 
loose or hard feathered and with plain or 
rose combs. Some have large tassels or top- 
knots and others heavy bunches of feathers 
on their cheeks called muffs. Blaine speaks 
of a variety of tailless or ‘‘rumpless” games. 
So greatly do they differ in shape, plumage, 
color and other details that it is hard to be- 
lieve they sprang at no very remote period 
in the life of the world from: one parent 
stock though they probably did so, as there 
is no peculiarity in the makeup of a game 
cock that is not found in some of the dung- 
hill tribe. It also seems improbable that 
any number of generations of selection, 
natural or artificial, could give to any other 
families of fowls the dauntless and persist- 
ent courage and the fighting ability that 
come instinctively to game fowls. It will 
probably never be established that the first 
created cock was game, though it is far 
more likely that he should have been made 


perfect and beautiful to begin with than 


that he was evolved from any of the thou- 
sands of the vastly inferior families of fowls 
now known. Still the dunghill cock has 
valorous characteristics which would be 
highly esteemed but for the more striking 
ones of his game relation. It is unquestion- 
ably one of the former strain which has 
become the emblem of France, probably by 
reason of the inhabitants of that country 
not having knowledge of game fowls, 
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The game cock needs no education or 
experience to teach him war—one which 
has never struck a blow will fight his first 
opponent with as much skill and vigor as 
any succeeding ones, and one drop of ad- 
mixture of dunghill blood, while it may not 
impair his fighting qualities, will be sure to 
assert itself when the supreme test of game- 
ness is applied to him or to his descendants. 
There are breeds of fowls known to have 
this strain which have proved very success- 
ful in the pit on account of their strength, 
fastness and fighting powers, over such as 
are undoubtedly game. Such a strain was 
one known as the “Gipseys,” which held 
their own for years as the house birds at the 
old Harlem Lane pit where the genial and 
obese Luff presided twice a week over the 
sports. These Gipseys were so fast and 
strong that they would beat the majority 
of game cocks pitted against them, yet they 
would run with great uniformity after a 
real hard cutting. 

A famous New York pit was for years 
operated in the Bowery near Broome street. 
There the veterans Giles, Clacker, Moss, 
Hawkes, Mulholland, and others now de- 
parted, were wont to assemble semi-weekly 
to enjoy the entertainments of those meet- 
ings. Sickels of Brooklyn was also a regu- 
lar attendant, and always appeared dressed 
as if for church, and looking not unlike the 
parson Pierce Egan describes in a visit to the 
Cock-pit Royal in London, and feeding and 
fighting for his own money as good cocks 
as ever flew. The glories of these and other 
resorts of the like character have departed 
and it is probable that very little cock-fight- 
ing is now carried on in Greater New York. 
The hardy pioneers who won the West for 
this country carried along their game fowls 
with their axes and rifles and the shrill 
crow of the gallant bird was often the first 
civilized sound to break the silence of the 
primeval forest. This was especially the 
case in those parts settled from Virginia 
and the descendants of those immigrants 
retain to this day their fondness for a 
game cock. A Dr. Clarke, of Indianapolis, 
who besides being an M.D. is also an A.M., 
has written several treatises on the game 
cock. <A few years since, following, on an 
easier plan, the example of Col. Mordaunt 
above mentioned, he took a lot of his cocks 
abroad and met and conquered the fowls 
of the leading cockers of France, England 
and Belgium with a famous strain called the 
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Trans-Atlantic, winning according to his 
statement thirty-four out of fifty-nine bat- 
tles. Dr. Clarke relieves the tedium of his 
professional duties by dealing in game fowls, 
gaffs, etc., and fighting mains with all comers. 

The qualities to be desired in game fowls 
are: 

Ist. Cutting, 7. ¢., the ability to hit with 
their heels about every time they rise and 
to rise every time their opponents do and 
in every bill hold. 

2d. Hard hitting—the blows of the heels 
being driven home by the force of the wings 
applied to them as the cocks rise. 

3d. Rapidity in fighting—cocks may be 
good cutters which are not hard hitters, 
but disable or kill their antagonists without 
apparently striking any heavy blows. 
Others are what are called ‘ ‘wing fighters” 
from making a great noise and shuffling 
with their wings but hardly using their legs 
at all. These are practically worthless. 
Then there are some which fight with the 
head low thus exposing unduly that vul- 
nerable point. So a “high stationed cock.” 
one standing upright and keeping his head 
up when fighting, is desirable. Some cocks 
fight for the head and others aim their 
blows at the body. It is a vexed question 
which of these methods is more to be desired. 
Certain strains of blood have characteristic 
modes of fighting and it is the aim of the 
scientific breeders to intensify by careful 
selection and crossing the traits he most 
wishes to preserve and obliterate those 
which are undesirable. In breeding game 
fowls more care has to be exercised than 
with those of inferior varieties. The high- 
est bred animals of any kind are the most 
difficult to rear. The race-horse which 
when matured is the strongest and most en- 
during of his kind is subject to ailments and 
infirmities, especially in youth, that are 
hardly known to the coarser breeds. It is 
so with highly bred dogs, cattle and game 
fowls. The game cock should not be mated 
with more than six or eight hens and a smaller 
number than eight is preferable. The cock 
and hens should be in perfect health and 
old cocks should not be put with old hens. 
They should have as large a run as practic- 
able as they approximate wild birds in 
their habits and desire to ramble and do 
better on a good range, than when cooped 
up. Markham says ‘‘the best season to 


breed is from the increase of the moon in 
February to the increase of the moon in 
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March, for a March bird is of far greater 
esteem than those bred at other times.” 
This is the belief to the present day and a 
current superstition, especially amongst 
those of the Irish nation, is that the egg 
laid by a game hen after she clucks and 
wants to sit, will produce a cock likely to 
run away if fought. It is well to let the 
game hens set on their own eggs, thirteen 
being the most popular, number notwith- 
standing the current belief of its unluckiness. 
Game hens are good layers, good sitters, and 
as mothers far ahead of any other breed. If 
they can be turned loose with their broods 
in a garden containing plenty of young 
vegetables and fruits and insects and left 
to get their own living, that is the ideal 
home for them and under such conditions 
they are much less liable to the various 
diseases which decimate the ranks of future 
champions of the pit. Should the garden 
prove impracticable the young things should 
have what is next best in the way of a 
good run and natural food. A frequent 
change of diet and cleanliness in the coops 
where they are housed and fed is very im- 
portant until they get well along to their first 
moulting. All of the old masters agree that 
“if chickens begin to crow at about six 
months old clear and loud, or at unseasonable 
times it is a sign of cowardice and falsehood, 
for the true cock is very long before he can 
get his voice and then he observes his hours.” 
Early crowing is now considered a suspicious 
accomplishment. Gamechickens, like others, 
have fights amongst themselves and some- 
times quite severe ones at eight or ten 
weeks of age. 

By these fights the mastery is settled 
and remains settled until after the moulting 
when the chickens begin paying attention 
to the pullets. Then, if left together with 
hens, they will ere long fall out and the 
ensuing battles are dangerous. If a cock runs 
with a lot of chickens at this season they are 
kept under better control, but any number 
of game chickens may live peacefully in 
fellowship if put in an enclosure, before they 
get their courage, and kept there without any 
female companionship whatever. Under 
such conditions they agree perfectly and 
dwell together in the greatest amity with 
no more idea of fighting than so many doves. 
The introduction of one hen, however, will 
destroy for ever the harmony of the happy 
family. At six months of age, especially 

* At two 


member —Fairfaz Sportsman, 1764. 
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if they are to be fought that winter all the 
cock chickens should have good walks and 
the refining and encouraging influences of 
female society. Some experts say that no 
game chicken gets his full courage without 
being on a walk with hens for six weeks 
and he may still be game and fly the pit 
if tested at the end of a shorter period of 
independence. Markham and other old 
masters assert that a cock should not be: 
fought earlier than at two years of age,* 
but stags, 7. e., cock chickens which have 
passed their first Christmas and have been 
well walked are about as good, especially 
by springtime, as they ever are. By gen- 
eral concensus of opinion in the North the 
New England festival of Thanksgiving and 
the anniversary of the birth of Ireland’s 
favorite saint mark the beginning and end 
of the cock-fighting season, though Fairfax, 
speaking for Britain says: “The best time 
to take up your cocks is the latter end of 
August (for from that time till the latter 
end of May, cocking is in request). As 
this would include the season of moulting, 
when the best of game cocks are so weak 
and depressed that they will sometimes 
be unwilling to face another cock, it is 
probable that Mr. Fairfax has put his date 
too early. 

Now if the owner of some game chickens 
wishes to fight them, in violation of the 
law, and knows or thinks he does, some 
sure method of evading the penalties he 
is to incur, and can learn of some surrep- 
titious pit where his battles may be fought 
with one similarly circumstanced, what is. 
he to do to get his birds into action in a 
condition fit for them to show their full 
powers? It was unanimously agreed by all 
the princes, clergy, literati, and gentry to 
whom we have aforetime alluded that 
cocks to be fit to do battle should be 
judiciously “ordered and dyeted” and the 
“Country Gentleman’s Companion”, 1753, 
voices the public sentiment of England 
when it states, under the head of “ Dieting 
of Cocks for Battle’: “Init only consisteth 
all the ground and substance of the pleasure, 
the best cock undieted not being able to 
encounter with the worst cock that is. 
dieted.” In the old days the time occu- 
pied in “dieting” was from four to eight 
weeks with a preponderance of authority in 
favor of six weeks, and a short synopsis of 
one of these methods which the author says 


ears old you may put a cock to the battle as not being before perfect and complete in every 
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has never before (1750) been divulged may 
prove instructive. It is only fair to say 
regarding this claim that every other writer 
of this period pretends to equal virtues for 
his recipes on the subject. The cock to be 
treated is put in a pen at least three feet 
in hight and two feet square every way, and 
fed for three or four days on the finest, 
coolest and softest spring water you can 
get, and thrice a day, at “sunrise, high 
noon and sunset, a good handful of ‘old 
Manchit’ without crust, cut into little 
square bits. After four days take him and 
another cock and putting a pair of hots 
upon each of their heels, which hots are 
soft bombasted rolls of leather covering 
their spurs so that they cannot hurt or 
bruise one another, and so, setting them down 
on the green grass let them fight and buffet 
one another a good space.” After this ex- 
ercise “you shall take butter and rosemary 
finely chopped and white sugar candy, all 
mixed together and give him a lump there- 
of as much as your thumb.” When this 
is down the cock is to be put in a “deep 
straw-basket, with soft sweet straw in the 
middle, then covered with sweet straw up 
to the top, and then lay on the lid close 
and let your cock stow and sweat until the 
evening.” In the evening at four, “you 
may take your cock out of the stow and 
licking his head and eyes all over with 
your tongue, put him into his pen’’ and 
give him some bread moistened with a 
saline solution “to cleanse, his head and 
body.” From this time to the end of his 
“dieting” the cock shall be fed with bread 
made as follows: ‘“ You shall take of wheat 
meal half a peck, and a like quantity of 
fine oatmeal flour, mixing them together 
knead them into a stiff paste with ale, the 
white of a dozen eggs, and half a pound of 
butter; and, having wrought the dough 
exceedingly well make it into broad thin 
«cakes; being three or four days old and the 
blistering of the outside cut away, cut it 
into little square bits and give it to the cock.” 
Every other day to the end of the first 
fortnight the cock is to be sparred or “‘chased” 
which is done by “showing him a dunghill 
cock in your arms and run away from him 
enticing him to follow for half an hour at 
least, suffering him now and then to have 
a stroke at the dunghill cock.” After 
each of these diversions the cock is to be 
“stowed”’ in a basket as before. After the 
first fortnight he shall be fed in the same 
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manner, but shall only be sparred and 
stowed twice a week. The third fortnight 
the cock shall be fed in the same way, but 
not sparred at all, but “twice or thrice let 
him run and chase up and down, and now 
and then cuff a cock which you shall hold 
to him in your hands, then give him his 
Scouring well rolled in the powder of sugar 
candy.” 

“At the end of six weeks feeding, finding 
your cock in lust and breath you may 
fight him at your pleasure, observing that 
he have at least three days rest before he 
fight, and well emptied of his meat before 
you bring him into the pit.’ After this 
follow several pages on “The Matching of 
Cocks,”’ showing how you may outwit your 
adversary or he do the same by you—“ Of 
Preparing Cocks to the Fight” and “The 
Ordering of Cocks after Battle and the 
Curing them.” The final paragraph of this 
monition is as follows: “After you have 
put forth your wounded cocks to their 
walks and come to visit them a month or 
two after, if you find about their heads 
any swelled bunches, hard and blackish at 
one end, you may know that in such bunches 
are unsound cores; therefore presently with 
your knife you shall open the same and 
squeeze out the cores with your thumbs; 
then with your mouth suck out all the 
corruption and fill the holes full of fresh 
butter which will cure them. And thus 
much for the nature of the cock and how 
to keep him for his best use.” 

This is a rather long digression from the 
instruction to the amateur anxious to em- 
bark properly equipped on his career of 
cock-fighting. The modern methods of 
feeding, which he would be likely to prefer 
to that which has just been described are 
quite different from it and probably pre- 
ferable. The time now used in feeding is 
eight to ten days for chickens and stags, 
and ten to fourteen days for cocks. The 
following is a synopsis of the rules of a 
distinguished southern feeder. They differ 
chiefly from the northern rules in not pre- 
scribing cock-bread or sugar candy. First 
day the cocks when empty are given five 
grains of asafoetida each, with plenty of 
water and no food or exercise; second day, 
in the morning, give the cocks a table- 
spoonful each of scalded wheat and the same 
of scalded cracked corn mixed, half the 
amount at noon and evening, with a little 
water, no exercise. Third day, in early 
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morning, fly them five or six times, and 
after half an hour rest give each cock three 
tablespoonfuls of oats, cracked corn, and 
wheat scalded, no dinner, and before feed- 
ing at night in the same, give them five or 
six flys each. Fourth, fly eight or ten 
times in morning and again in afternoon, 
increase feed and exercise a little if cocks 
are doing well. Fifth day, increase work 
and feed a little (the flying is done by 
tossing the cocks in the air two or three 
feet so they will alight on a stuffed cushion 
in a box or barrel in front of you). This day 
begin feeding the white of one boiled egg 
to each cock morning and night mixed with 
crushed oats and crushed corn, scalded. 
Sixth day, spar the cocks of equal weight 
until they are blown and get to billing, of 
course putting muffs on their heels, same 
work and feed as yesterday. Seventh day, 
work the cocks well in the morning and 
very little at night, feed twice on white of 
egg and cracked corn. Eighth day, muff 
your cocks and spar them until they come 
to billing, feed as before. Ninth day, give 
cocks tablespoonful of warm mush made of 
sweet milk and crushed oats and two 
swallows of water. They are then ready 
for battle that night or the tenth day. If 
cocks are to be fought with short heels they 
should have rather more work after the 
fifth day. “Short heels” are gaffs of one 
and one-half inches or under in length. Many 
fights in the South are with “long heels,” 
two to two and one-half inches. 


When the cocks are properly prepared 


and brought to the pit, before fighting them 
they must be “cut out” 7. e., have the wings 
trimmed slopeways when the wing is. spread 
out, the tail cut about one-third of the 
distance from the end and the hackle and 
feathers about the rump shortened. The 
English method is to also cut off the neck 
feathers very closely, make the tail shorter 
and thinner and clip the rump almost bare. 
When matched, and cocks within two 
ounces of each other are matches, they fight 
according to the rules of the pit where they 
may be, and they vary considerably, there 
being three distinct sets of rules in the 
United States and Canada, another in 
England, still another in France and Bel- 
gium, where the sport is beginning to gain 
foothold. These rules are all modeled on 
the English ones and are too lengthy for 
the compass of this paper. In substance, 


the cocks are laid down after having been 
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allowed to bill each other three or four 
times and are not touched by the handlers 
unless one is fast in the other or in the 
carpet or sides of the pit. When one cock 
refuses to fight the handler of the other 
can count ten aloud five times and at the 
end of the fifth time the cocks are placed 
breast to breast in the center of the pit. 
If the cock still refuses, the handler can 
count ten aloud five times more and if the 
bird does not then fight he loses the battle. 
If he makes so much as a peck, however, 
during the counting the other cock gets 
no advantage. 

A curious custom prevails at the present 
day taken from an old English one, which 
reads as follows: “If during a battle any 
person offers to bet ten pounds to a crown, 
or throws his hat, glove or handkerchief 
into the pit which is so understood though 
not a word is spoken, the teller immediately 
begins to tell forty in a deliberate manner, 
which being done he proclaims ‘ten pounds 
to a crown is offered, will anybody take it? 
will anybody take it?’ No reply being 
made the battle is won by the cock upon 
whom the odds were offered. A hand- 
kerchief, hat or glove thrown in the pit 
indicates acceptance of the ‘pound’ for so 
it is called in England, and also here where 
a pound is $20 against $1, and any article 
thrown in the pit as in England, indicates 
that a cock is ‘pounded.’” Another cus- 
tom which formerly prevailed in England 
has not crossed the Atlantic. “Persons 
making bets in a pit which they were after- 
wards unable or unwilling to pay were 
drawn up in a basket over the pit by pul- 
leys where they remained suspended during 
the play.” 

There is a long article in Pierce Eagan’s 
“Book of Sports,” in which is detailed 
in a very interesting manner, a night’s 
visit to the Cock-pit Royal. The erudite 
Dr. Maginn in “John Manesty” has a chap- 
ter on cock-fighting well worth reading. Any 


one, no matter how virtuous, if he wants 


game fowls to ornament his estate, and no 
domestic bird is so handsome as a full 
plumaged game cock, would prefer to have 
such as he knows to be highly bred, and free 
from dunghill strain. Let such reflect that 
if cock-fighting were abolished throughout 
the world his immediate descendants would 
probably be unable to procure game fowls 
anywhere and the breed would inevitably 
become extinct. 








THE WOLF IN MYTH, LEGEND AND HISTORY 


By Lynn Tew Sprague 


O wild animal of Europe has won a 
fame at all comparable with that 
of the wolf. In myth, legend and 

history it figures above other beasts with 
an insistence which at first sight seems 
mysterious. What the grizzly bear is to 
our own far West, the tiger to India, the 
lion to parts of Afiica, all that and much 
more was the wolf to our ancestors over 
the sea. Not only is it the chief hero among 
all brutes in the folk-lore of all countries 
of Europe, but it continues to this day to 
be an object of superstition among the 
peasantry, and its very name is a metaphor 
of dread. 

The largest and most widely distributed 
of American wolves is not surpassed in 
strength, courage or sagacity by any Euro- 
pean variety, and our pioneers were not 
without harrowing adventures with them. 
But our wolves acquired no such celebrity 
as their European congeners. The bear 
was generally regarded with more respect 
and fear by our early settlers, and its name 
rather than that of the wolf, is the one to 
conjure with in tales of wild peril. There 
is no essential difference between the bears 
of eastern North America and those once 
widely distributed over Europe. Why then 
is the wolf the “Terrible Beast’”’ of most old 
tales from Scandinavia to Italy and from 
Spain to Russia? Philology has recently 
solved so many riddles that nowadays it is 
the fashion to explain everything by philo- 
logical and etymological science, and the 
learned in old tongues would have us be- 
lieve that the voluminous folk-lore of Euro- 
pean peoples is largely a diverse rendering 
of old Grecian myths, or myths of antece- 
dent Aryan stocks. But when the “glory 
that was Greece” had passed away all fancy 
did not die, nor did imagination cease to be 
stirred by stern adventure, and there is 
little doubt that a cruel experience of our 
European ancestors, with packs of famished 
medieval beasts, has had most to do with 
tales of wonder that are told around modern 
peasant hearth fires. 

The truth is the wolf was a veritable 
terror in the middle ages. Ignorance of 


husbandry, spoliation by robber barons, 
wicked, reckless and protracted wars of 
petty sovereignties brought frequent famine. 
The wolf thrived where other animals de- 
clined. Hunger-driven, hunting in packs, 
sweeping with the dash of cavalry charges, 
it often destroyed such domestic animals: 
as the cruel times had spared, devouring 
frequently the feeble, famished folk in the 
field, and even in their frail hutches. Ani- 
mals like the bear might die of hunger in 
a wasted country where the wolf flourished 
and filled the land with fear. Perhaps all 
this is some part of the reason for a state 
of things that many have marveled at. 
Bears are still to be found in many parts 
of our eastern States, while the wolf is no 
longer known east of the Mississippi; in 
Europe the wolf remains in about the same 
proportion, while the bear has all but dis- 
appeared. 

The wolf then, next to man himself, was. 
the most terrible of medieval scourges, and 
as he was a constant thought of the child 
mind of our antecedents, he stimulated 
their imagination and_ intoxicated their 
fancy. He became the chief figure in tales 
of superhuman adventure, and fed their 
limitless beliefs. Then arose the horrid 
tales of were-wolves or man-wolves. It 
is not necessary to suppose this supersti- 
tion a development of the classic tale of 
Lykaon, or any ancient myth. Lycan- 
thropous beliefs are common to every race. 
In Japan men turn into foxes. To a negro 
anything that moves may be a bewitched, 
malignant person. The American Indian 
rather prefers to become a bear, but his fer- 
tile fancy is capable of believing mountain 
or cloud the metamorphosis of warrior or 
squaw. Yet these peoples inherited no 
Aryan traditions, are not versed in Grecian 
mythology and probably do not spend much 
time reading Ovid. 

It is natural to believe that the were- 
wolf superstitions of our forebears were the 
result of actual environment, and no crime, 
fantastic, weird, horrid, revolting, but what 
was alleged of these men-beasts, and firmly 
believed. In the very earliest stories of 
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which we have any trace, men in wolf form 
might even be of good repute, and work for 
beneficent ends, but as Christianity swept 
over the Teuton barbarians of the North, 
religious fanaticism soon arrayed all that 
savored of magic on the side of the evil one. 

No man knew but what at any moment 
his neighbor, friend or even his wife, or 
parent or children, might be transformed 
and do atrocious deeds. Here is a sample 
were-wolf story—there are hundreds of 
them: 

A gentleman of Auvergne goes hunting 
and is attacked by a huge and ferocious 
wolf. The beast is invulnerable; the man’s 
gun has no effect. In a terrible hand to 
paw conflict the man has the good luck to 
hack off one of the brute’s forefeet and es- 
capes. On the way home he examines 
the trophy, and finds to his astonishment 
that it has turned to a woman’s hand and 
his wife’s wedding ring encircles a finger. 
At home he finds his lady nursing the 
‘wound. What should a good medieval 
Christian do? He denounces his wife as 
a were-wolf and she is burned alive at Riom 
in the edified sight of thousands of the pious. 

There were intermittent fevers of were- 
wolf frenzy; the belief in them was as wide 
and as deep and as common as the belief 
in ghosts. Accused persons were tried 
before bishops of the church and con- 
demned to the wheel or the stake on the 
slightest suspicion. An alibi from the 
scene of the crime counted for nothing, 
since the malignant spirit on entering a 
wolf’s skin might leave behind its human 
body if it listed. And to add to the public 
credence confessions on the part of the 
agcused were not wanting. Baring-Gould 
has collected many of these stories, and 
weird reading they are. England, Ger- 
many and France were infested with were- 
wolves and instances of belief in them may 
be found among the peasantry at this day. 


- In the sixteenth century such credulity © 


was common. Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in Germany solemnly declared: 
“Were-wolves far more destructive than 
true and natural wolves.” It is not to be 
wondered at that with such a belief in the 
very air insane delusion sometimes led the 
feeble-minded to the conviction that they, 
themselves, were indeed were-wolves. 

But a general decline in the belief in 
were-wolves came in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was replaced by beliefs in the 
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supernatural power and sagacity of certain 
notable wolves. The beast was no longer 
a man or a woman, transformed, but a wolf 
whose intelligence, cunning and strength 
exceeded that of any man. When in some 
locality a fierce wolf committed depreda- 
tions he was immediately endowed by the 
peasant’s fancy with superhuman at- 
tributes. It was no use to hunt him, for 
he was invulnerable; the hunter only went 
to his own death. All the marvelous 
stories of other wolves became a part of 
the career of the particular dreaded brute. 
His very daring protected him. As for 
cunning, Mr. Thompson’s “Lobo” was a 
mere bungling child in comparison. There 
are hundreds of stories of such distin- 
guished wolves. One in Germany in the 
early part of the seventeenth century used 
to spring down the wide slanting chimney, 
across the blazing hearth-fire in winter 
evenings, and sit at supper with the af- 
frighted family, who dared not object. He 
always ate the youngest for his dessert. 
Some thought him the evil one himself, 
and indeed with all his ferocity he did 
have one gentlemanly instinct; he never 
intruded twice upon the hospitality of the 
same hut. The simple folk seem to have 
submitted tamely to the eating of their 
babes. But once this monster thought to 
vary his repast with a much-prized pig. 
That was too much. The peasant host 
found courage to kill the beast with a pitch- 
fork, and as he expired he miraculously 
shrunk to the size of an ordinary wolf. 

One comparatively recent example of 
this kind of wolf-hero is found in the Beast 
of Gévaudan. This ferocious animal ter- 
rorized two French departments for nearly 
a whole year in the early part of the last 
century. ‘“ He was placarded, like a politi- 
cal offender, and ten thousand francs were 
offered for his head. And yet when he was 
shot and sent to Versailles, behold, a com- 
mon wolf, and even small for that.” 

All sportsmen can testify that the spirit of 
exaggeration is not quite dead yet, though 
American wolves have not been treated as 
courteously in this respect as the European. 
There were and are, however, real facts upon 
which some of the fame of wolves may rest. 
If those of long ago had miraculous at- 
tributes, so had every contemporary priest 
and saint; if the same wonderful achievement 
is told of different wolves, that too, is quite 
as frequently the case with human celebri- 
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ties; and, finally, if great fame is built on 
small achievements, do not we all know 
what humbugs nine-tenths of our popular 
heroes are? Wolves were once veritable 
scourges in Europe. They were abundant 
everywhere. Along lines of travel in 
England, huts: of refuge were maintained. 
The beasts were finally extirpated there in the 
early part of the 16th century. In Scotland 
they survived until the 18th century. But 
in parts of continental Europe they are still 
found. In the year 1885, France paid a 
bounty on nearly one thousand slain wolves. 

Of the fierceness of a pack of hungry 
wolves, one story from hundreds of a class 
told without exaggeration, may be given: 
In the winter of 1860 a party of English 
gentlemen who were wolf hunting in Norway 
drove from their inn to a locality infested 
by wolves, in a sledge made with thick 
high, plank sides. They were soon at their 
dangerous sport, but the wolves proved 
numerous and bold beyond expectation or 
any previous experience. The horses, 
becoming unmanageable, broke loose from 
the sledge and were pulled down and devour- 
ed by the wolves in the sight of the party. 
The beasts also ate those of their own kind 
which the hunters shot, and this seemed 
to make them more bloodthirsty. They 
kept increasing in numbers, and grew 
bolder as night fell. Finally it became 
necessary to overturn the sledge and crawl 
under it to avoid the springs of the boldest of 
the beasts. With hunting knives, holes 
were cut, through which the hunters shot, 
but they became so benumbed with cold 
that their fire had little effect. When it 
grew dark the wolves swarmed upon their 
extemporized fortress, and so fierce and 
desperate were they that in places they 


gnawed holes through the wood. It was 
a night of agony for the hunting party; 
but at daylight, the beasts became less bold, 
and the gentlemen were rescued by native 
hunters. The thick planking of the sledge 
alone saved them on a field where the remains 
of nearly a hundred wolves were counted. 

There are numerous records of well 
authenticated instances of the display on 
the part of the wolf of great cunning, 
sagacity and strategy. They have “played 
possum” or feigned death under various tor- 
tures, and so effected escape. They have 
sometimes even drawn up set fish lines and 
taken the fish. And they have repeatedly 
sprung traps from the under side, and “ have 
frequently been known to take the bait 
from a gun, without injury to themselves, 
by first cutting the line of communication 
between the two.” They are also many 
examples of the domestication of wolves. 
when captured young; and when tamed 
they have shown fondness for their masters. 
When domesticated they will mate with 
dogs toward whom in their wild state they 
seem to have a natural antipathy. But 
captured, partly tamed wolves have relapses 
into savagery and are not considered desirable 
pets. Whether the dog is a descendant 
from a common parentage with the wolf has 
long been a mooted question. Some authori- 
ties think dogs more nearly allied to the 
jackals, or to so-called wild dogs of certain 
lands. But all, together with foxes, belong 
to an extensive, widely scattered and 
interesting genus. It is one of nature’s 
many contradictions that an animal whose 
name is a synonym of ferocity and fear 
should differ scarcely at all anatomically or 
physiologically from the one which is man’s 
most faithful and trusted friend. 


A WOLF CHASE ON THE NORTHWEST PLAINS 
By Fred. S. Stimson 


ANY moons have come and died 
, since the noble buffalo were 
killed off the plains. Following 


these herds were packs of wolves in twos, 
threes, tens, and twenties, even often so 


many as fifty in a bunch. They mainly 
depended on the buffalo for food, and their 
method of attack was deliberately planned 
and carried out with great cunning. Cut- 
ting out one from the herd, eight or tem 















































“DHE WOLF BROKE FOR THE HILLS, BUT WAS HEADED OFF AND FAIRLY DRIVEN OUT ONTO THE FLAT WHERE HE WAS RUN BY THREE INDIANS.” 
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of the leading wolves would make the attack, 
and while those at the head and flank oc- 
cupied the animal’s attention, the others in 
the rear would hamstring it. Once the 
quarry was brought to earth, the whole 
pack swarmed upon the carcass and in an 
incredibly short time nothing was left but a 
skeleton, for their cousins, the coyotes, to 
pick clean. The big herds of buffalo drifted 
vast from Alberta and were held from re- 
turning by the Assiniboines and the Sioux; 
consequently the wolves nearly deserted the 
country in the foot-hills, as there was little 
game for them to subsist on. 

A class of frontiersmen, who are known 
no more on the plains, followed after— 
these were the “wolfers,” who depended 
on strychnine to earn them a living. Hay- 
ing shot a buffalo, they rolled him on his 
back, opened him, cutting his liver and 
heart into small pieces, mixing the whole 
with the blood and emptying in an ounce of 
poison and then flagging the careass. I have 
seen, lying dead near this bait, from fifty to 
seventy -five wolves which were drawn to the 
“wolfers’”” camps, where the squaws skinned 
and stretched the hides. After the buffalo 
were exterminated, wolves rarely were seen. 

Then came the cow and the cowpuncher 
and in his wake the wolf again, which for 
a time was so little in evidence no especial 
effort was made to destroy him. Occasion- 
ally on the round-up one was roped or shot 
or an earth found and the young smoked 
or dug out. Cattle increased by thousands 
and wolves again were in packs. It came 
to pass that to see a cow bawling for her 
lost calf and the signs of wolf fangs on 
cattle at the round-up were of every-day 
occurrence. Finally the cow-man realized 
that it was a question of either killing the 
wolves or of being cleaned out by the 
brutes; and packs of hounds were imported. 
The dogs had never hunted wolves and 
were of little use, but the pups bred from 
them and entered at ten months or a year 
old came in time to be grand hunters, and 
offered good sport. Yet the wolves were 
very audacious. Ten lodges of Blackfeet 
~ainped across the creek near my home 
ranch, on their return from cutting tepee 
poles in the mountains, and at daybreak 
four of their horses had been killed and 
several others cut by wolves. An inch 


of snow had fallen during the night, so 
the sign was easy to follow, and the tracks 
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indicated a large wolf. We followed the 
trail about an hour, when it led into a 
range of rolling hills. Here the ten Indians 
divided, each following a different line, 
the four squaws keeping out on the plains 
with the spare I followed the 
trail with an Indian, who led at a smart 
gallop; he never once hesitated and we were 
swinging along, when I saw another Indian 
about a mile away, riding backward and 
forward on top of a butte as a sign that we 
were to ride to him. He had seen the wolf 
and it had disappeared in a clump of 
cottonwood in a coulée. We felt he was 
our meat if we could head him off and run 
him out on to the plains, as it was im- 
possible to follow him at any speed among 
the deep coulées and high buttes in the 
foot-hills where there were so many patches 
of brush in which he could cache himself. 
One Indian followed his trail up the coulée, 
the others riding along the brow on each 
side; the wolf broke for the hills, but was 
headed off and fairly driven out onto the 
flat, where he was run by three Indians, 
who tried to circle him round to us. The 
wolf seemed to have the best of it, though 
the bucks were riding for all they were 
worth, two about a hundred yards on 
each side of the center Indian. Fortune 
favored us, for the line led near the squaws 
with the spare horses; it was the work of 
but a moment to inake a lightning change, 
and it seemed as if it would now be only a 
matter of moments before the Indian ran 
into the wolf. Sic Owecasse, the Indian 
in the lead, rode like a fiend; badger holes, 
washouts, counted for naught. He was 
rapidly gaining on Lobo, who now changed 
direction; for half a mile he ran in plain 
sight, and showed signs of distress; then he 
headed for a rocky coulée, and gained it, 
in spite of spur and quirt, though not a 
moment too They bombarded him 
plenty with Winchesters, skulking along 
the dry bed of a stream, and taking advan- 
tage of every depression, but Lobo came 
out on the other side with a whole hide. 
“Two Guns,” a well-mounted light-weight, 
circled him round and drove him back 
into the coulée, and as he was climbing the 
opposite bank, I planted a shot in his 
spine. The brute, though paralyzed in his 
hindquarters, showed plenty of sand and 
stood off my four dogs, any one of whom 
could kill a coyote, single-handed. 


horses. 


soon, 
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‘* To brag little, to show well, to crow gently when in luck; to own up, to pay up, and to shut up 
when beaten.”—Dr. Holmes’s definition of sportsmanly bearing, 


The controversy over the eligi- 


Crisis me . : : 
; bility of Glass, a Yale football 
in : : : 
guard, can be viewed in no other 
College 7: soe ss : 3 
light than as a crisis in university 
Sport. 


athletics; and although it is regret- 
table that an undergraduate receive publicity 
so unenviable among his fellows, yet it should 
be borne in mind that not the individual but 
the principle of generous, wholesome inter- 
collegiate rivalry, which Yale outraged in 
playing him, is the real subject of protest. 
Either the reforms, fathered by the friends 
of college sport, have been sincere and of 
abiding good, or the professed standard of 
athletic ethics is a counterfeit to be upheld 
for only so long as it does not interfere 
with the making of a winning combination. 
That is what this controversy stands for. 

To play Glass was to ravish the spirit of 
university sport and the letter of the college 
athletic law as laid down in the leading 
colleges of the country, Yale included. 
This is the simple fact which no argument 
can refute. That the attitude of Yale’s 
athletic management on the Glass question 
was wholly consistent with its attitude on 
several similar cases upon which it has passed 
within two years has no bearing other than 
to emphasize the latest offence. And it is 
an attitude which no college man can view 
complacently, for it signifies defiance not 
only of Yale’s own plainly written athletie 
law, but of the spirit of university sport; 
not to mention total disregard of the senti- 
ment of practically all the Yale alumni 
and of at least a good half of the under- 
graduates at New Haven. Thus, as may 
be seen, I do not exaggerate in saying that no 
case of such deep import has come before 
the college world in recent years; it has 
gone quite beyond being a mere question 
between Yale and Harvard, or Yale and 
Princeton. 

There is agitation of this Glass question 
at New Haven, asI write several days 


before the Yale-Princeton game, and I 
cannot help feeling that the resentment of 
Yale men over the perversion of the old 
traditional spirit will result in a protest 
which the local athletic management can 
not withstand. Truth is, the Yale “ath- 
letic management,” whoever that convenient 
and omnipotent body may include, has 
just about run away with things at New 
Haven. By reason of its audacious and 
repeated violation of both spirit and letter 
of the college athletic law, it has drawn 
more criticism upon Yale in the last two 
years than fell upon the University in the 
preceding ten. It has brought Yale to a 
position where its actions are viewed with 
distrust; and a management which can so 
affect this grand old institution, should be 
called to a reckoning. 

I must feel that Yale will respect Har- 
vard’s protest and withdraw Glass from 
both Yale’s big games—because to play him 
against Princeton and not against Harvard 
would, of course, be intolerable to Princeton. 

Why does not Yale make Walter Camp 
alone responsible for the ethics of its teams? 





It has proved to be an interest- 


Riseand , er 

ing football season, with fewer 
Fall of . . 

disputes than is usual and some 
Foothall very great surprises. Not the 
Greatness. nies 


least of these were furnished by 
Pennsylvania in the East and Iowa in the 
West. Pennsylvania’s team is the poorest 


‘it has had since taking a prominent place 


in university football, and the weakest I 
have seen in ten years representing a 
leading eastern institution. I cannot, I 
must confess, believe lack of material to be 
entirely responsible for the poor showing. 
The men average light, compared with 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and 
with previous Pennsylvania teams, but 


they are not so light or young as Annapolis 
by whom they were beaten, nor so light as 
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Syracuse, which defeated Columbia after 
the latter had beaten Pennsylvania. They 
have abundant pluck, too, as proved by their 
unceasing efforts against overwhelming odds 
in the Harvard encounter. To my way of 
looking at it, Pennsylvania’s chief trouble 
seems to have been that the team didn’t 
know the game. In both the Columbia and 
the Harvard games, the tackling was ab- 
surdly schoolboyish, while the runners for 
periods turned their backs on the line as 
they struck, and ran very high. Their 
plays too, were not tied together, and 
flashed sometimes brilliantly, only for a 
brief spell. Yet the men were alert and 
quick to take advantage of the opponents 
misplay—it was this quality alone which 
enabled them to score on Harvard’s fumble— 
and seemed to have a good football spirit. 
I cannot help feeling that the Pennsylvania 
players have not done themselves justice, 
and that thorough drilling in the rudiments 
of the game would increase the team’s 
effectiveness by fifty per cent. 

Either Iowa has taken an extraordinary 
tumble from its form of last year—or else 
its opponents have sped onward at an 
amazing rate in the game’s development. 
Last year Iowa did so well as to dispute 
premier honors for the Middle West with 
Minnesota, but this year it has been beaten 
by Illinois, which lost to Northwestern, 11-17 
—neither of these being in the first class. 

Michigan is the coming eleven of the 
Middle West this season, and it is a very 
great disappointment that Ann Arbor has 
no game scheduled with Wisconsin, which 
outclasses Minnesota, for between these 
two rest the football honors of this year. 
Perhaps there may be a post season meeting 
between Minnesota and Michigan. Chi- 
cago is fully as disappointing in the West as 
Pennsylvania in the East, and there should 
be a bond of sympathy between them for 
both are suffering to some degree for past 
dependence on exceptional individuals. 
Chicago has not had so weak a team since 
Mr. Stagg first took its football interests 
in charge; it has been ignominiously 
beaten. 

On the other hand the smaller Middle 
Western College elevens seem to be steadily 
advancing in scientific play. Wherein they 
differ from the majority of corresponding 
colleges of the East, which appear to be just 
about holding their own, so to say. And 
of one of these, Brown, can hardly be said 
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it is doing so much as that, while another, 
Lafayette, is quite drawing away from its 
normal class and nearer to that of the big 
elevens in their mid-season form: yet 
another, Pennsylvania State, has also bet- 
tered its position this season. 

But the most rapid rise of the year is that 
of Syracuse, which came upon us so sud- 
denly as to be startling. To be sure its 
prominence rests upon the defeat of Co- 
lumbia, 11-5, but as Columbia played the 
second week in November, that is basis 
sufficient and substantial. The Syracuse 
eleven was light, featherweight in compari- 
son with Columbia, but the speed of their 
play and the character of it, rejoiced the 
hearts of football enthusiasts who are not 
reconciled to the premium on weight which 
the modern game seems to offer. 

Columbia can hardly be called a new 
factor in football—for last year Mr. Sanford 
gave us practical evidence of his ability to 
get more football out of eleven given men 
than any other coach in the business. And 
this year, with no unusual amount of legiti- 
mate material to draw upon, he has turned 
out a team which will rank certainly within 
the first half dozen teams of the East. 
If Morley, surely among the best backs of 
the ‘game, would run his team faster—it 
might rank even higher. The cleven seemed 
at its best against Yale, and just about as 
good against Pennsylvania; against Cornell 
it was not nearly so strong without Weekes, 
its fastest runner and strongest defensive 
back. With every wish to encourage 
Columbia in the no easy struggle of re- 
building a football school and_ traditions, 
I find it difficult to reconcile myself to the 
continual appearance on the team of some 
man or other who violates the spirit of 
college athletic law. If there is letter of 
law at Columbia which admits Mr. Loneon 
to the eleven, then that law should be speed- 
ily changed, for, with no intention of per- 
sonal offense, I must say that playing him 


‘is an affront to the accepted standard of 


athletic ethics; he is in business downtown, 
and was a member of that notorious semi- 
professional Orange Athletic Club team. 
But of all the eastern teams to have shown 
improvement, that of West Point is the 
most substantial, and the most pleasing to 
sportsmen who know under what difficulties 
the cadets of our two national academies 
play. The progress of Annapolis this sea- 


son, while material, is less easy to gauge 
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TAKING OFF, 


IN MID-AIR. 


The champion broad jumper of the world, Peter O’Connor, in action—record 24 ft., 11} in 


because they have not the opportunities 
of meeting the best teams, such as West 
Point enjoys. A part of West Point’s 
excellent showing this year, must be attrib- 
uted to cadet Daly, the ex-Harvard quarter- 
back, who was appointed to the Academy 
early in the year. His experience and gen- 
eralship, together with his individual play- 
ing qualities, have certainly strengthened 
West Point full fifteen per cent. At this 
writing, indeed, it looks to me as if the 
Army eleven this year, will rank fourth if 
it fulfils its present promise. 

Annapolis is a good and improving team 
but handicapped as usual by geographical 
location, which lowers the quality of its 
practice game schedule, and by the com- 
parative youth and light weight of its mate- 
rial; it has had better preliminary play this 
year, however, than heretofore. The victory 
over Pennsylvania was praiseworthy but 
almost neutralized by the loss to Penn 
State through indifferent play. 


Cornell’s new order of things appears to 
be working excellently and nothing short of 
thorough coaching and a betterment of 
the character of its game will enable Penn- 
sylvania to enter the contest on Thanks- 
giving with equal chances of success. As 
I write it looks like a foregone conclusion 
for Cornell, which has not made the mis- 
take this year of fitting its team for the 
Princeton rather than the Pennsylvania 
game. Princeton had a very narrow, indeed 
a very lucky escape. 


The big games—Yale-Princeton 


Harvard- : . 

and Harvard-Yale, will be over 
Yale- days before this paragraph 
Princeton. . 


reaches the public eye, but how- 
ever the results, the contests are sure to 
be closer than last season for Yale has 
not a team of such well-distributed power 
as in 1900, while Princeton is a little 
stronger than a year ago, and Harvard 
though lacking as high-class players in 
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some positions, loses nothing in all-round 
strength, and will be, as it was not in 1900, 
in physical condition to play to the limit 
of its knowledge. Both Harvard and 
Princeton excel Yale in kicking, and Har- 
yard has the most mobile and swiftest back- 
field in thecountry. Harvard is also stronger 
than Yale on the ends, equally as strong at 
tackle, but weaker in the center. Prince- 
ton is about as good on the ends, and weaker 
from tackle to tackle, De Witt excepted. 
Yale’s backfield is perhaps stronger than 
Princeton’s; yet Princeton has been hand- 
ling the ball on kicks with greater certainty 
than either Yale or Harvard, both of whom 
have fumbled egregriously—Harvard losing 
a touchdown to Pennsylvania because of it. 
This will, of course, be remedied by both 
elevens. The power of Yale’s center is of 
tremendous service in these days of premium 
on weight and brute force, for it not only 
has the requisite strength, but a consider- 
able degree of activity and skill. Yale will 
have greater difficulty than last year in scor- 


most in 
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ing, and the chances for her defeat by 
Harvard at Cambridge are more even than 
they have been for two years. 


; The most significant revela- 
American : : , 
7. tion of the recent New York 
Automobile eae 
BP Automobile Show was the sub- 
Building. 


stantial evidence it furnished 
of the really marvelous manufacturing ae- 
tivity which has sprung up in this country 
within the short period that has elapsed 
since the first show. At the present rate 
of development, it will not be long before 
America is independent of European de- 
signers and manufacturers; indeed it is a 
question if that day has not already arrived. 
France has been a leader in the gasolene 
motor car manufacture, especially of the 
many horse power, high speeding type, but 
only a few weeks ago the fastest time on 
record for one to six miles inclusive made 
by Fournier, the French chauffeur, was 
beaten by an American in an American- 
built machine—in other words by Alexander 
Winton ina Wintonracer. Mr. Winton did 
one mile in 1.064-5 and six miles in 6.40 4-5. 
Fournier’s figures were 1.07 3-5 and 6.47, 

But these performances were as nothing 
compared with the startling speed at which 
Fournier and Messrs. Foxhall Keene, A. C. 
Bostwick and A. L. Riker succeeded in 
driving their respective machines over the 
Coney Island Boulevard, November 16th, 
Fournier made a straightaway mile, flying 
start, in 51 4-5 sec., Keene 54 2-5 see. (both 
using French gasolene motor cars), Bostwick 
56 2-5 sec. (American gasolene car), and 
Riker 1 min. 3 see. (electric). 

In the large heavy cars for rapid touring, 
the leadership of French manufacturers may 
not as yet be seriously disputed, perhaps 
largely because that kind of machine does 
not seem to appeal to Americans so much 
as the lighter, handier and less expensive 
variety. Naturally the manufacturers de- 
vote their ingenuity and energy to the type 
demand. Yet the heavy fast 
moving car is also receiving attention from 
the manufacturers. That the native prod- 
uct can be given speed Mr. Winton and 
Mr. Bostwick have proven and the New 
York show exhibited several equally as 
good to look upon as any of foreign make. 

There is no doubt that in another year 
those who buy foreign machines will be 
governed by mere whim of taste rather 
than by- any superiority of the imported 
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article. At the same time that was rather 
a presumptuous and premature resolution 
which the Association of American Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers adopted, criticising 
members of the Automobile Club who use 
foreign-made motor cars. A man’s privilege 
to buy in whatsoever market he choose, is 
not to be foresworn because he uses a gaso- 
lene vehicle or even belongs to the Auto- 
mobile Club of America. The native man- 
ufacturer need only concern himself with 
putting on the market the best machine for 
the money; trade will follow quality. 

As yet there appears to be no departure 
from the prevailing shape of the common or 
garden automobile. Whether for town or 
country use they are still horseless carriages, 
built on the conventional lines, and un- 
sightly. Only a single exhibitor at Madison 
Square Garden showed a—what may be 
called for better name—road type, which 
gave any suggestion in its shape of being a 
vehicle to be propelled by steam rather 
than one to be drawn by horses. Change 
in shape to conform to its machine character, 
is destined to come, and will come sooner 
or later. Just now manufacturers are busy 
with perfecting the driving machinery. 
Thus far the steam carriages have settled 
upon no satisfactory condenser, and the 
gasolene manufacturers are increasing the 
number of cylinders. Electric vehicles 
are being improved steadily and conspicu- 
ously—the storage battery being now nearly 
twice the capacity of the accepted strength 
last year. All three are tending to more of 
an equalization of the machine's weight on 
the two axies. ‘The endurance test run to 
Rochester provided some valuable lessons 
which the manufacturers have profited by. 
Obviously the automobile is rapidly evolv- 
ing from the experimental stage to that of 
practical utility. 

It will be a great mistake in 


Fairness i wes ; 
, my judgment if, in the very 
re) ‘ x er 

: proper agitation over limit- 
Speeding ing the speed of automobiles 
Automobilists. |, ° 


through towns and in cities, 
more generous license is not granted them 


on the open highways. It would be unwise 


as well as unfair to restrict the pace of motor 
cars on open country roads, to say ten or 
twelve miles the hour; unfair because no re- 
striction is placed upon the pace of horses or 
bicycles, and unwise, because to so restrict 
the automobile is to retard its development 
as an advance on existing methods of road 
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locomotion, Through finely adjusted steer- 
ing gear and powerful brakes the motor car 
can, in experienced hands, be guided with 
greater safety to the public than anything 
on wheels drawn by horseflesh ; therefore the 
injustice of singling it out for such legal 
restriction. In the city and in passing 
through a town the motor car’s speed should 
rightfully be limited to ten or twelve miles 
the hour— but on the open country road legis- 
lation must be more in keeping with the re- 
quirements of the day, if it is to be respected. 

But there is one law which should obtain 
in town and out of it, on the boulevard or 
open road—-an automobile should be com- 
pelled to slow down, to stop, if need be, 
upon signal froin the driver of restive horses. 
And this should be enforced under heavy 
penalty of law, for its disregard is produc- 
tive of more accidents, and more prejudice 
against automobiles and  automobilists, 
than all other grievances combined. 


Peter O’Connor, the Irishman 


7, 

a who holds the world’s running 

Gunaten broad. jump record of 24 feet 

lamuee, 113 inches, returned to the 
land of his nativity several 


weeks ago without having altered local 
record tables or lost his amateur status, 
while exhibiting around New York. On the 
latter escape he is to be congratulated. Not 
many of the famous athletes whom Ireland 
has sent us have withstood metropolitan 
club temptations. 

Although O’Connor broke no_ records 
while in America, his performances in his 
home season from May to August are suf- 
ficiently illustrative of his remarkable 
skill. His shortest jump was 23 ft. 84 in., 
his longest 25ft. 5} in., with a runway 
reported slightly down hill. Five times he 
has done 24 ft. or better, on three consecu- 
tive appearances doing 24 ft. 114 in., 24 ft. 
114 in., and 24 ft. 11 in., the last, his record, 
August 5, at Dublin. 

From a grass take off he has done 23 ft. 
10}in., replacing the 23.3 of W. J. M. New- 
burn, another Irishman of noted athletic 
skill. O’Connor is no doubt equal to better- 
ing his present figures, which is more than 
can be said of any other broad jumper 
known to the athletic world. Neither 
Kraenzlein nor Prinstein with records of 
24.44 and 23.8 met the Irishman while he 
was here, nor did they appear anxious to 
do so. 
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— separate challenges for the 
the i America’s Cup from as many 
ieeiitents different directions, have been 
he heard of, none has as vet ma- 
Challenger? terialized. There are rumors of 


syndicates in Ireland, Canada, 
even in Germany, anxious to build a ninety- 
foot single-sticker, but when the time 
comes for a challenge to take definite form, 
it is more than likely that Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton will again be the sponsor. The per- 
plexing phase of the question seems not 
so much who will challenge, as who will de- 
sign the boat in case a challenge is issued. 
Mr. Watson has declared the Shamrock //. 
to be the culmination of his racing-yacht 
designing skill, that he cannot improve upon 
it, and will make no effort to do so; Mr. 
life, it is reported, has said he, too,would not 
attempt another ninety. Well, why must 
it be a ninety? Why nota seventy, or a 
schooner? The New York Yacht Club could 
not decline a challenge from Sir Thomas, 
with any one of these types. And Messrs. 
Watson and Fife are not the only designers 
in England; there is Mr. Sibbick, of Cowes, 
who designed the Jnvader, which last sum- 
mer beat half a dozen boats especially 
designed and built for the occasion, and 
carried the Canada’s Cup, international 
trophy of supremacy on the Great Lakes, 
back to the Dominion. As for Canada, 
there is Mr. George Duggan, who has no 
peer in designing small racers and might be 
equally successful with larger craft. 

I doubt if there will be any ninety-foot rac- 
ing next summer, even though Shamrock I/. 
has been left on this side with that prospect 
in ylew. Racing these great single stickers 
is very expensive and exacts more time 
than even the most favored yachtsman can 
afford to give, save in cup years when 
everything is made subservient to the defence 
ef the trophy. On that account it is more 
than likely that neither the Columbia nor 
Constitution will be put in commission in 
1902 to race Shamrock IT. ’Twould be 
good sport, but after all, determine nothing 
already not known. 

Corinthian sailor men of smaller craft 
are active: The Yacht-Racing Union of the 
Great Lakes is working on new rules which 
will seek to check the tendency to construct 
mere racing machines; and the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club of Montreal has ac- 
cepted the challenge of Bridgeport Yacht 


Although no less than nine 





Club to a race in August next on Canadian 
waters, for the famous Seawanhaka Chal- 


lenge Cup for twenty-five-footers. 


Despite its undoubted excel- 


Abuse i : : 

f the lence and increasing popularity, 

re) : ud 
there continues among experi- 

Small-Bore enced hunters, deep oa ob 
reas re -ep-seate * 

Rifle. ‘ I 


jection to the use of the small- 
bore rifle by the majority of men who seek 
the mountains and plains to kill “ something.” 
I print an excerpt from a very interesting 
letter on the subject which appeared re- 
cently in Land and Water over the signa- 
ture of a British army officer in India. 


“ For the last seventeen years I have had con- 
siderable experience in game shooting in boti 
India and Africa, and I have come to the 
conclusion that if shooting is continued in the 
way it is now with small-bore (magazine) 
rifles, viz., Mauser, Mannlicher, and Lee-Met- 
ford, the larger kind of antelope, ete., in acces- 
sible places will soon become extinct. It is to 
the abuse of these rifles that I object, and I 
speak from personal experience. Nearly every 
man who comes to Africa nowadays is armed 
with one of the above on account of their 
cheapness, lightness, and the facility with 
which ammunition may be carried and ob- 
tained; and they fire at all kinds of big game 
regardless of distance, and wound at least 
two for every one they kill. Very often a man 
misses his shot; he then empties his magazine 
after the retiring herd, probably wounding one 
or more but very rarely killing except by a 
fluke. 

Now if these men were armed with a fairly 
heavy double or single-barreled - rifle, they 
would be more careful in their stalk and try to 
set close to the animal before firing. Then 
if they hit they would probably get the beast 
and there would be no temptation to empty 
the magazine after him. I myself was out 
not long ago with a young officer armed 
with a .303 rifle with which he killed three 
large antelope. All required from two to 
nine shots and he also wounded four which 
got away. 

This comment is not intended to apply to 
experienced sportsmen who, I fully believe, 
ean kill, and do kill game with small bores, 
but it is intended for the inexperienced and 
beginners, and the latter are certainly in the 
majority in northern, eastern, and central 
Africa at the present time. 

The remedies I would suggest are that—1, no 
game larger than gazelle be shot with a rifle 
of less than 500 bore in an express or more 
than 350 bore in the cordite (new game rifles) ; 
2, that no magazine rifle be used for game 
shooting; 3, that telescopic sights be not 


permitted for game shooting; 4, that a heavy 
fine be instituted for anyone buying heads or 
skins from natives. 

These could be easily carried out wherever 
permits and licenses have to be obtained for 
big game shooting by inserting the above con- 
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ditions in the permits and licenses; and in 
most places, certainly in Africa, such licenses 
have to be obtained now. 

There is not, I am sure, a wilderness hun- 
ter in the land who will fail to indorse the 
sentiment of this officer. The small-bore 
rifle, like the repeating shotgun, is an 
instrument of indiscriminate destruction in 
the hands of the inexperienced, or the 
wanton: at the same time neither gun nor 
rifle is to be condemned for those qualified 
to use it: to de so weuld be equally as 
sensible as to issue an edict against going 
afield, because now and then some dolt, 
who never should have strayed from trolley 
ears and lettered street signs, kills a com- 
panion in mistake for a deer or a duck, or a 
railbird, forscoth. 

Personally, I have always been opposed 
to the use of telescopes as being neither 
sportsmanly in the man nor fair to the 
quarry. In America there is no opportunity 
for their use except occasionally after sheep, 
goat, or antelope, and no sportsmen of my 
acquaintance eniploy such aid even when 
the chance offers. If a hunter can’t get 
near enough to his game for a fair shot, 
he has no business in the field; he should 
join that class of “hunters”? who rely upon 
the guide for all the required skill of the 
stalk, and merely press trigger when the 
rifle is put into their hands and the beast 
pointed out within easy range. While a gocd 
hunter should be at least a fair shot, mere 
marksmanship alone does not by any means 
make the hunter. 

In this country. where rifle license for the 
greater part is not demanded, abuse of the 
small-bore and magazine gun can only be 
cheeked by the building up of a sportsmanly 
sentiment through such organizations ot 
sportsmen as the Boone and Crockett Club 
and the League of American Sportsmen, 
and where such sentiment is created it is 
more exacting than legal process could ever 
be. The true does not 
a multitude of small trophies, but one better 
than his best; therefore, except when the 
camp needs meat, inferior heads should be 
left to grow and not killed. 


sportsman seek 


It is gratifying to learn from the 


a . report of Sir Charles Eliot that 
F votection the conditions of the East Africa 
“4 Protectorate, are hopeful of this 
rw vast game refuge being success- 


fully safeguarded. And a vast 
preserve it is, extending from the Uganda 
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railway to German East Africa and the Tsavo 
River—an area of over 12,000 square miles 
with an elevation ranging from 2000 to 
7000 feet above the sea level. Although 
the great herds of wild beasts which Gordon 
Cumming and Livingstone met ii southern 
Africa, will never again be equalled, yet 
it is suid that perhaps there is to-day no 
place in the world where such an abundance 
of large animals can be seen as on the Athi 
plains in this region. Here ure zebra, 
hartebeest and wildebeest in considerable 
herds, «and giraffe, lion, rhinoceros and 
elephants, abundant despite the fatal rinder- 
pest which so entirely swept Africa. As the 
preserve offers every type of country 
from dense jungle to open plains, it is well 
adapted for all kinds of mammals great and 
small. That the game is not confined to 
the heart of the preserve, is suggested by 
the tragedy, not long ago, of a sportsman 
dragged by a lion out of a railway car in 
which he was sleeping and killed. 


Whatever the decline in bicy- 


The : Rie : Ha 
Bicycle cling may be in New York City, 
¥ with its disrupted streets, there 
F is abundant and growing evi- 
Recreative fos =. 
: dence abroad in the native 
Fixture. 


land, of the wheel’s popularity 
among those who are not influenced by every 
passing whim. When to ride a safety was 
a more or less unusual accomplishment, it 
appealed to those always seeking new sensa- 
tions, and became a fad. It had its day asa 
fad when that inconstant class shifted else- 
where in search of a newer plaything. But 
appreciation of the bicycle had only begun 
with those whose support counts for some- 
thing. In the last three years evidence of its 
permanent position has been accumulating, 
and we now know it for a fixture in what- 
ever household its qualities have been 
tested. 
Bicycle riding has decreased in the cities, 
but in the country it continues one of the 
most enjoyable forms of recreation. 


Mr. A. G. Batchelder, chairman 


Interest an ‘ 
, of the Bourd of Control of the 
in acs nganese ee 
é National Cycling Association, 
Bicycle Meee, 2 : 
- has had no easier task in keeping 
Racing we 
é distinct the classes of amateur 
Returning. 


and professional riders than had 
the old Racing Board of the League of 
American Wheelmen, yet the L. A. W. 


Board failed, utterly, whereas Mr. Batchel- 
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der’s success has been marked and almost 
invariable. The explanation is to be found 
not in difference of method, but in difference 
of spirit. The Association realizes that its 
prosperity, life itself, depends on its sport 
being conducted on unequivocal lines, and 
the ethical status of its racers—unmistak- 
able. The L. A. W.’s Racing Board heart 
was unhealthful, and its head weak—-the 
Association is strong in both organs. The 
season closing has shown a return of inter- 
est to bicycle racing and I have no doubt 
1902 will bring well-merited prosperity to the 
present governing body. Certainly there is 
no sport more interesting, and none more 
attractive to the people if they be assured of 
its clean bill of health. 


After personal inspection of the 


Prohibit status of game protection in the 
Sale ae 

states of the Union, I have come 
of : 

to the conclusion that the only 
Game. 


practical course is one absolutely 
prohibiting the sale of all game. I have not 
always been convinced of the wisdom of so 
radical a step, rather advocating fully pro- 
tective laws, honestly enforced. I do still 
believe suchto be the better course where 
the enforcement of the laws may be de- 
pended upon. But politics play so import- 
ant a part and exercise so corrupting an 
influence in game legislation that the honest 
carrying out of such protective measures 
cannot apparently be depended ion. When 
we see a taxidermist with a shop in the 
State made game warden of Wyoming, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Timothy Wood- 
ruff) of New York, killing game out of sea- 
son, we may be prepared for almost any- 
thing. 

Therefore, I join the ranks of those who 
advocate that the meat of no game bird or 
game animal shall be permitted to be on 
sale; and I shall use my utmost and unceas- 
ing endeavors to bring the fight for such 
universal legislation to successful issue. No 
sale of game is the watchword of the League 
of American Sportsmen and a large number 
of thinking sportsmen; it shall be mine 
henceforth. 


.,. England is just now suffering 
Pastehiges nan ceaiaeeiniee of its partridge 
Dying and pheasant preserves, and the 
Saale ad birds are reported dying in large 

* numbers. It is well known to 


sportsmen who have given the subject 
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study, that only a given head of game can 
be kept in health on a given space, no matter 
how much you feed them. Where the shoot- 
ing, as in England, is done so largely over 
artificially stocked preserves, the birds can- 
not be kept at their highest level all through 
the year without dire results and a lessened 
subsequent supply for the guns. Game 
vannot be turned out like pig iron. 

England’s present game trouble is tov 
many birds left over at the end of last seasun, 
which added to this year’s normal increase 
have overstocked the estates and resulted in 
the usual fatal diseases. 


Game has been fairly plentiful 


Prairie : : : 
icken’s 2 America this season, not 
Chicken’s : é 
noticeably more so in the aggre- 
Last ra lie ionaer sili 
paar gate than in recent years, but 


moderately su in sections where 
formerly it was searce. All of which indi- 
cates that the sentiment for protection is 
not only bearing fruitful results, but is 
spreading. And nothing could be more 
satisfactory. Moose and deer also show 
evidences of the broadening spirit of preser- 
vation rather than slaughter. One of the 
most convincing illustrations of the return of 
animals to unmolested sections, is the com- 
paratively recent appearance of beaver in 
Virginia! 

Illinois is to be condoled with; what with 
the legislature, through the stupidity of a 
clerk, removing protection from quail, and 
the opening of the prairie-chicken, season 
advanced to September |, the season has not 
been a comforting one to local sportsmen. 
The quail have not suffered much owing to 
the activity of the clubs and the influence of 
sportsmen, but nothing will save the fast 
disappearing prairie chickens, if the present 
law is not changed. To allow shooting 
when the chicks are but half grown, is to 
certainly show small consideration for this 
already nearly killed off game bird. 


- “One local sportsman succeeded in killing a 
black bear which weighed about 150 pounds, 
with two loads of fine shot.”’—R. J. Welton, 
Catawba, Wis., in American Field. 

It is astonishing enough that a man should 
use shot to kill bear or any animal; more so 
that another should write of it as praise- 
worthy, and more amazing yet, that a 
sportsman’s publication should print it with- 
out the rebuke such unsportsmanly conduct 
deserves, 
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The making of new species 
North é 2 : 
. : seems likely in numbers to rival 
eran the making of new book Every 
2 mak WW cs. Every 
Mammals. ~ 


now and again a “discovery” is 


brought to light by the many ambitious and 
talented naturalists who are constantly in 
the field, but it is no reflection on the 
quality of professional ability employed to 
say, that some of these new species are 
distinctive chiefly in name. Take, for ex- 
ample, the caribou—I suppose no wild crea- 
ture is more productive in new species 
to the searching naturalist than this one, 
because there is none which contains so 
many variations among individuals. Al- 
veady several new species have been put 
forward, and I have no doubt others will 
follow. But while they may vary individ- 
ually, one way and another, it remains to be 
decided, by a concourse of scientists, if such 
variation is sufficient to stamp them new 
species. Professor D. G. Elliot, of the 
Field Columbian Museum (Chicago), says, 
that distinct species are not to be deter- 
mined by mere variety in shape of antlers 
or in color of hair. 

When in the Barren Grounds I was very 
much impressed with the great variety in 
antlers and in coloration to be seen in one 
and the same herd of caribou. The variety 
was so considerable as to be puzzling. 
There is no member of the deer family 
which shows so many shapes of antlers, or 
so many shades in the hair; on either line 
one might argue out several new species in 
almost any herd encountered. Professor 
Elliot has recently published, as one of the 
zoological series of his museum, a Synopsis 
of the Mammals of North America, which is 
the most complete work of its kind that I 
have seen. It shows a tremendous amount 
of painstaking research, as well as original 
learning, for the author is not only a scien- 
tist, but a sportsman as well. The volume 
has about one hundred illustrations, which 
are highly instructive, and the work indi- 
eates what a lot is being done unostenta- 
tiously in this country by a handful of men 
concerned in biological research. 
Pan-American 


We have our 


International 

Congresses and Peace Con- 
Congress of ferences at Hague, but no 
Sportsmen. ; 


conference would find more 
real differences to adjust than one com- 
posed of sportsmen gathered from the four 
ends of the world. There is great need of an 
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International Congress of Sportsmen, one 
that shall have the recognition of the home 
governments of the respective delegates. 
And this means that the movement to such 
a conference must be undertaken by organi- 
zations which in their influence and person- 
nel have natienal significance. A worthy 
attempt was made a year or so ago to have 
such an international meeting in Canada, 
and so far as it went it was successful, but 
its acts lacked influence because few na- 
tions were represented and the delegates 
were without official stamp of their country’s 
backing. Properly fathered it 1s entirely 
possible to organize a conference that shall 
have national recognition—without which 
support nothing can be accomplished abroad. 

We want a meeting of the minds of sports- 
men from America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain—to settle 
upon a universal definition of an amateur 
in athletics, trap shooting, yachting; but 
especially to agree upon a cessation of 
shooting wild fowl, quail, woodcock and 
other game birds during their mating and 
breeding seasons. Right at home we have 
painful illustration of the havoc making 
among our ducks, where spring shooting of 
them is permitted, and of the devastation 
of quail on their breeding grounds, because 
of conflicting county or state laws. In 
England quail have become so scarce as to be 
on the verge of extinction, because they are 
netted for the markets in the spring along 
the Mediterranean coast, when on their 
passage from North Africa to the summer 
haunts in Europe. Such wholesale destruc 
tion of these birds on the eve of the nesting 
should be checked by international law 
And woodcock should be similarly pro- 
tected from the slaughter visited upon them 
every spring in Germany. The greed of 
men who shoot birds while they are mating 
and nesting, is incomprehensible, and not 
amenable to logic; it can only be reached 
by stress of the law. 


Commenting not long ago on 
the mistaken belief that musk 
oxen have recently existed in 


Range of 
Musk Oxen 


the extreme Western Arctic America, I 
quoted Mr. A. J. Stone as saying “there are 
none in any part of Arctic America,” whereas 
the important words “ west of the Mackenzie 
River”? should have been added, and were 
in the original, but lost in the makeup of 
the page and overlooked. 














UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL 


T this writing (November 11th) the season 

has advanced to its final stage, and two 

of the most important games of the season 

have been fought and won, viz :-—Harvard-Penn- 

svlvania and Princeton-Cornell. The principle 

of heavy weight onslaughts from back of the 

line seems now to have extended to all the 

teams and the guards-back and tackle-back 

formations are commonly employed, perhaps 
less at Princeton than elsewhere. 


H ARVARD’S 


development was _ seriously 
marred in October by injuries, but after the 
26th the team came fast. Against West 


Point the line was made up chiefly of green 
men and there was no semblance of combina- 
tion play. The only score came thirty seconds 
prior to the end of the game, when Kernan 
went inside West Point’s left end and was 
missed by Daly in a disgracefully poor tackle. 
Against the Carlisle Indians and the unusually 
weak Brown team Harvard had no difficulty 
in running up high scores, due chiefly to bril- 
liant end runs and individual work. With the 
rapid development of the new tackles, Cutts 
and Blagden (the former of whom, however, 
is a veteran with previous college experience) 
and the return of the other five line men to 
’Varsitv form, Harvard’s most serious menace 
was removed. The team is fast and strong, 
and its most serious disadvantage thus far 
has been the absence of strenuous opposition. 
Marshall, ’04, has fairly outdone his rivals 
for quarter-back, and Ristine and Kernan, 
or Putnam, make a rather 
better than With 
Graydon, a heavy full-back of the new type, 


brace of backs 


those of former years. 
they gonstitute a quartette not surpassed in 
any of the colleges. Graydon keeps his feet 
grandly, sweeps his tacklers before him for 
yards and in the Pennsylvania game showed 
form equal to that of Perry Hale or Me- 
Cracken in 1900. The team are good fighters, 
with every man helping, hence their attack 
In the 
Pennsylvania game their rushing brought 268 
yards gain in the first half and 123 in the sec- 


is more formidable than last vear’s. 


ond; while they secured their first down 23 
times in the first half and 17 in the second. 


Pexnsynvanta gained in rushing but 39 
vards in the first half and 28 in the second, 
and secured her first down but three times 
throughout the game. Her line averaged 
fifteen pounds per man lighter than Harvard, 


and her team was not nearly so well trained. 
‘The men were poor in tackling, and in blocking, 
especially in protecting the runner back of 
punts, and in the Columbia game some of them 
went into the line backward and almost erect. 
The team has given preference this year to 
more open play, as her heaviest four men, 
though equal to McCracken’s weight and only 
a little lighter than Hare, are decidedly below 
them in ability. Harvard, on the other hand, 
has taken up the guards-back playandisexecut- 
ing it with as deadly effect as ever did Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘There is this difference, however; with 
Harvard the guards-back principle is only one 
of several means to the same end, and the 
team is also well grounded in the rudiments 
and has a definite, carefully considered plan 
of defense, while the Pennsylvania teams, 
as such, have been notoriously deficient in 
these very particulars. 


Prixceron’s coaches had a difficult task 
at the opening of the season, but they have 
builded wisely and well. Of the men left over 
from last vear, the majority needed coaching 
in the rudiments of football quite as much as 
did the new men, and to this work the coaches 
devoted almost all of the month of October. 
The result is the development of an unusually 
well-informed squad, however the season may 
eventuate. When the eleven faced the ex- 
ceptionally strong Lafayette team on the 26th, 
it was to learn its first lessons in withstanding 
fierce attack and verily its instruction came 
hard and fast. Lafayette’s best play was a 
guards-back formation, differing little from 
the Yale tackle-back play, but with an ad- 
mirably executed delayed-pass attachment, in 
which the last man carried the ball and shot 
over the scrimmage. 

The tendeney to keep coming has marked 
the work of the Princeton team throughout the 
fall and was as pronounced against Cornell as 
against Lafayette. Princeton was heavier but 
Cornell faster, and for twenty minutes of the 
first half, Princeton was decidedly outplayed. 
After that, however, the eleven found itself, 
and quite reversed the situation, except as to 
punting, in which Cornell excelled. In the 
second half Princeton rushed the hall 200 
vards to Cornell’s 65. 


V ate’s annual slump came the last week of 
October, after a preliminary season which was 
Her play up to that 


the best of all the teams, 
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The chief 
difference between the present team and its 
great predecessor of 1900 is in the matter of 
substitutes. Last year, Yale had a second 
team but little behind the first, but this season 
there has been a dearth of good second string 
She 
has a very powerful eleven, good enough, 


time had been unusually effective. 


men. Herein lies Yale’s chief danger. 
provided they escape injury, to pull her 
through; but the disability of Gould, Glass, 
Chadwick or Olcott would be a serious obstacle 
to success. 

Columbia gave Yale its third annual up- 
heaval on October 26th, but Yale had the 
staying quality and came to the front toward 
the end. Mr. 
old college’s game, Mence there is always trouble 
ahead for the blue. Columbia’s 
backs thumped through the Yale line again 


Sanford knows how to meet his 
powerful 


and again, and her heavy forwards frequently 
staved off the Yale plunges, while Morley, 
clever as ever, kicked a pretty field goal. As 
in 1900, the closeness of the game was due in 
part to Columbia’s strength, but as much, 
if not more, to Yale’s temporary slump. It 
furnished no particular cause for alarm, but 
the unevenness of the play against West Point 
Yale 


played her full ’Varsity team, but the fumbling 


was a rather more serious matter. 


was constant and disastrous and the kicking 
West Point, 
too, plaved four substitutes, whereas against 


was much below the standard. 


Harvard and Princeton she put in her full 
Yale’s better than 
Princeton's proved a week later, but the attack 


strength. defense was 
Was no stronger. 

Yale no doubt will improve wonderfully 
upon her work against Columbia and West 
Point but that improvement has been rather 
dangerously postponed. It is unusual for a 
Yale eleven to be unsettled and not working 
together two weeks before a championship 


game. 


= 
Covumnta’s eareer has been as checkered 
as usual this year, carrying her adherents 
the Great 
Her defeat by 
the University of Buffalo was nothing, because 


from the heights of Paradise to 


Dismal Swamp and return. 


only three ’Varsity men played and the men 
had not had so much as one day’s line-up 
before the gaine. Harvard, six of 
the permanent ’Varsity team played and they 


Against 


too were sadly lacking in form, despite the 


three weeks training prior to the opening of 
Yale, however, felt’ Columbia’s full 
Weekes has improved substantially 


college. 
strength. 





University Football 


over last year’s form and is less dependent 
upon his associates. His defensive work is 
much better and he runs back punts more 
cleverly. The forwards, from tackle to tackle, 
are the heaviest on any eastern field excepting, 
perhaps, Lafayette. They are also seasoned 
players in age and previous football experi- 
Against Pennsylvania and Syracuse, 
Columbia played without her two tackles, but 
one of the substitutes 


ence. 


Irvine, the oarsman, 
was able and efficient. With the aid of her 
splendid back-field, Columbia gained, in the 
Pennsylvania game, 224 yards net in the first 
half and 81 in the second, securing first down 
19 times in the first period and 11 in the second. 


, 


Pennsylvania obtained her first down once in 
the first half and six times in the second, her 
rushes netting her six yards and 69 yards in 
the two periods. In the second half she braced 
remarkably and opened up Columbia in some- 
thing like ’Varsity form, but these were only 
flashes of power and were not sustained. 


Corneu has a fast 


admirably trained by a home coaching system 


well-balanced eleven, 


and seems fully entitled to enter the charmed 
hitherto Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton and Pennsylvania. Her ath- 
letics are on a sound basis and her performances 


circle monopolized — by 


in all branches of sport much more consistent 


than those of any other applicant lately 
knocking at the door. 

S yracuse’s team is lighter even than 
Pennsylvania’s but has had an unusual 


record this vear. It has beaten Brown 20-0, 
held Lafayette 0-5 and defeated Columbia 
fairly and squarely 11-5. Columbia played 
ten of the eleven men who beat Pennsylvania 
a week earlier, but Syracuse’s well-executed 
manoeuvers, her extensive repertoire of plays, 
and the amazing speed of all her men in every 
play kept Columbia struggling for life through- 
out the game. 

Comment upon the other teams must be 
deferred until the general review in January 


SUMMARY LEADING SCORES OCT, 14 TO NOV. 16. 


YALE. HARVARD. 
45 Bowdoin, 0 16 Wesleyan, 0 
22 Penn State, 0 6 West Point, 0 
10 Columbia, 5 29 Indians, 0 
5 West Point. 5 48 Brown, 0 
10 Princeton, 0 33 Pennsylvania, 6 
27 Dartmouth, 12 
PRINCETON. WEST POINT. 
35 Brown, 0 0 Harvard, 6 
6 Lafayette, 0 15 Williams, 0 
8 Cornell, 6 5 Yale, 5 
3 West Point, 6 6 Princeton, 6 


6 
0 Yale. 10 











The Game Field 


COLUMBIA! — 
5 Yale, 10 
29 Haverford, 6 
11 Pennsylvania, 0 
5 Syracuse, 11 
0 Cornell, 24 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
20 Virginia, 5 
6 Bucknell, 0 
5 Annapolis, 6 
11 Chicago, 0 
6 Harvard, 33 
16 Indians, 14 


CORNELL. 
17 Indians, 0 
29 Oberlin, 0 
6 Princeton, 8 
24 Columbia, 0 


ANNAPOLIS. 
18 Lehigh, 0 
6 Pennsylvania, 5 
6 Penn State, 11 
16 Indians, 5 
17 Wash. & Jef., 11 


Dartmouth, 6, Williams, 2; 
Lafayette, 26, Lehigh, 0; 


Amherst, 0, Union, 9; 
Amherst, 0, Trinity, 0; 


THE 


T the time of this writing, with the end 

of the open season for upland game of 

the North close at hand, the majority of sports- 
Taken as a 
whole the sport of this year has been unusually 
good. 


men have cause to feel content 


There were, as there must ever be, 
localities which proved disappointing, but these 
partial failures were mainly due to purely 
local causes. I cannot recall a year which 
has shown more united or more intelligent 
effort on the part of sportsmen to uphold the 
law, and the good effects of such effort as- 
suredly will become apparent later on. Where 
has been the greatest activity in behalf of 
clean sport, there the best of sport has been 
enjoyed. Nor is this the result of accident, 
but the natural and sure reward of intelligent 
and vigorous effort guided by sound common 
sense. I have many correspondents in the 
Northeast, Middle West, and West, and it is a 
true and fair statement that fully two-thirds of 
these are well satisfied with present conditions 
and hopeful for the future. There is, how- 
ever, at least one discordant note and, strange 
to say, it comes from the glorious State of 
California. Just why this should be I fail 
to understand, but clearly there is trouble 
afoot a few days tramp within the Golden 
Gate. We of the East have long cherished 
the idea that there was a manly breadth and 
thoroughness picturesquely woven through the 
fabric of Californian sportsmanship which 
surely would bring that richly endowed State 
to the front as a shining example of what the 
best of American sport should be. It seems, 
however, that distance has, as usual, lent 
enchantment, for California appears to have 


GAME 
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Williams, 33, Hamilton, 0; Dartmouth, 29, Wesleyan, 
12; Syracuse, 11, Columbia, 5; Williams, 11, Wesleyan, 
5; Lafayette, 11, Brown, 6; Michigan, 29, Northwest- 
ern, 0; Michigan, , Indians, ; Wisconsin, 23, Knox, 
5; Wisconsin, 50, Kansas, 0; Illinois, 24, Chicago, 0: 
Northwestern, 17, Illinois, 11; Iowa, 23, Knox, 6: 
Illinois, 27, Iowa, 0; Minnesota, 16, Iowa, 0; North- 
western, 6, Chicago, 5; Nebraska, 51, Missouri, 0; 
California, 2, Stanford, 0; Minnesota, 10, North 
Dakota, 0; Williams, 21, Amherst, 5; Wesleyan, 11, 
Trinity, 0; Brown, 24 Union, 5; Georgetown, 17, Vir- 
ginia, 16; Iowa, 17, Grinnell, 11; Wisconsin, 18, Min- 
nesota. 0; Vanderbilt 0, Sewanee. 0; Tennessee, 12, 
Georgetown, 0; Michigan, 22; Chicago. 0; Penn State, 
40, Lehigh, 0; Notre Dame, i8, Indiana, 15; North- 
western 11, Beloit, 11; North Carolina, 30, A. & M., 
0; Alabama, 45, A. & M. (Miss ), 0. 


CHarLes E. Parrerson. 


4 


FIELD 


troubles of her own. Tis true, ’tis pity, and 
pity ’tis, for that State has no excuse for not 
profiting by the somewhat bitter experiences 
of her elder sisters. It is far from my desire 
to question the sportsmanship of the host of 
stalwarts who have helped to make California 
what she is, vet it does seem too bad that she, 
with all her magnificent opportunities, with 
a quantity and variety of game sufficient to 
make any state famous, should fail to appre- 
ciate its great value and the absolute necessity 
for wise and rigidly enforced protective meas- 
ures. 

Ah! this game question—the everlasting 
misunderstanding of it by the many and the 
valiant struggling for the right by the devoted 
few. More often than our readers dream, 
do we toiling scribes feel like throwing down 
the pen and damning our Herculean task 
enthusiastically and thoroughly. Then arises 
the recollection of the glorious days afield, of 
the priceless privileges of our past, and we 
buckle to our task again determined to save 
of the fun we knew for the Yankee 
sportsmen to be, who are now but sturdy 
toddlers. We know—aye! and well we know, 
what the vigorous sportsmanship of our fathers 
has done for the good of the race. Looking 
backward we can clearly see how we bene- 
fited by the hardwon trail; 


some 


by the plain, 
wholesome fare; by the purity of the outdoor 
life; how was won that confident self-reliance 
and resourcefulness, the invaluable character- 
istic of the young American of to-day; and 
with these facts in mind, is it strange that we 
should watch the welfare of our game with 


jealous eye? . 
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” 


“Preserve, protect, propagate’’-the words 
might form the text for a rousing sermon. 
Will it pay—all this trouble about game? 
one might ask I would answer him Yankee 
fashion. Does it pay in the case of game fish? 
Is there any sense of having state hatcheries— 
in rearing and planting fry—in restocking 
erstwhile depleted streams? Does the mer- 
chant of the village beside the restocked 
stream, or the hotel-keeper, or the liveryman 
or the local guide, realize the value, direct 
and important, of nearby fishing? He don’t 
care anything about it—did you say? Then 
why does he bait his business hook with the 
printed and expensive statement that there 
is fishing to be had near his place of business? 


What would he demand of you if you as: 


plainly advertised that there was absolutely 
no fishing within a day’s journey of his place? 
What has been proved true of fishing, may, 
and I hope will, be proved in connection with 
shooting. Maine and the Adirondacks are 
notable examples of the value of wise legisla- 
tion well enforced. Suppose the owner of a 
large country hotel could truthfully advertise 
the fact that he could guarantee every guest 
fifteen or more shots per day at quail, grouse, 
cock, snipe, shorebirds, waterfowl, or even 
rabbits, or squirrels—would he do business? 
After the first lot of men had gone home 
and told their tale of bliss, New York city 
alone would furnish more business than ten 
hotels could handle. Yet few of the men 
most interested appear to have sound views 
upon protection, but openly or secretly en- 
courage illegal work, despite the fact that in 
so doing they assist in the killing of the fowl 


which lays the golden egg. 


Recewr accounts from Alaska tell the old 
disgusting story of wanton destruction of 
big game. It would almost appear that the 
shameful record of the great plains was to 
be repeated in the northern territory, which if 
rightly guarded might prove an invaluable 
game preserve for many years to come. Shall 
what certainly is the best big game country of 
North America—the home of the grandest bear, 
moose and caribou ever seen—be ruined in a 
few years, for the want of reasonable laws 
enforced as they should be? The question is 
an important one, for there areno more Alaskas 
to be exploited. The last great stronghold 
of American game has been attacked. Shall 


we save it while we may? 


Sporrsuen have learned to appreciate that 
excellent feature of the Connecticut law, 
under which the season for all upland game 
birds opens on the same day. Men who have 
the best interests of the game at heart, now 
suggest the shortening of the open season 
by a full month, making the opening day No- 
vember 1, instead of October 1. This would 
leave an open season of two months—which in 
my opinion would be ample for such easily 
reached grounds. It is true, such a season 
would cut off some of the woodcock shooting, 
but in nine out of ten seasons the cream of 
the cock shooting comes after November 1. 


Cowrtarsts from Rhode Island indicate 
a considerable amount of snaring by lawless 
individuals. The full legal prescription ad- 
ministered at every opportunity is the only 
reliable remedy. 


A party of seven New Englanders are 
credited (?), or discredited, with a bag of 426 
plover and sandpipers and a teal, for one day’s 
shooting. This is the story of a Boston paper, 
which, if true, goes far to explain why the 
game of that part of the country is considered 


to be among the has beens. 


Oxe of the most powerful allies of the pot- 
hunter and snarer, as in the case of the thief, 
is the receiver, or fence, for without him there 
” The Fagin of them 


would be “ nothing doing. 
all, dwells, I regret to say, right here on 
Manhattan Island and does business under 
the name and style of Cold Storage and Co 
Let the grip of the law once firmly close 
upon his collar, and his bright boys of the back 
country will cease from troubling—perhaps 
even go to work. 


Now is the time, at the close of a good 
season with a fine head of birds left, for sports- 
men to make all needed preparations for the 
winter care of the quail. No man can foretell 
what may happen.—we may have an open 
winter, or a worst on record. A fine fall is 
frequently followed by a winter of unusual 
severity. In time of peace prepare for war. 
Meet together, gentlemen, lay out your dis- 
tricts, place the right men in charge and act 
when the time comes. So shall ve have quail 
next year. 
Epwyn Sanpys 
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AMERICAN SALMON 


“THERE seems to be, even among those 
who should know better, a lack of 
knowledge as to the proper technical classi- 
fication of the salmon trouts. This phrasing, 
perhaps rather abrupt, is called forth by a 
letter recently received at the Ourina office 
from a fish culturist in the West, to wit: 

* * * “<T note also, that your Mr. 
Harris, in his paper on angling in your May 
number, page 346, classes the black-spotted 
mountain trout as a ‘salmon trout,’ when 
Jordan, Gilbert, and Dr. Tarleton» H. Beam, 
all ichthyologists, name them Salmo mykiss, 
cut-throat, or mountain trout.” 

The trouts, popularly so-called, of America 
are of two kinds: ‘The salmon trout (salmo), 
and the charr trout (Salrelinus); the great 
lake trout (cristivomer), called by many fisher- 
men a “salmon trout,” being a big charr 
trout. This classification, endorsed by the 
leading ichthyologists of America, including 
those named by our correspondent, is based 
upon anatomical differences of structure in 
the two genera, mainly, however, in’ the 
arrangement and location of the teeth. 

The native salmon trout, with their many 
varietal forms, number twenty-five, and the 
charr trouts, including the great lake trout, 
aggregate thirteen. These two generic forms 
are distinguished from each other, primarily, 
by the tecth, as above stated. In the salmon 
trout teeth are found on the flat roof (vemer) 
of the mouth, in alternate or in one zigzag 
row. The teeth of the charr treuts do not 
appear on the vomer except at its head, and 
on the hyoid bone, which supports the base 
of the tongue, there is a series of very weak 
tecth and sometimes none when the fish is 
advaneed in age. 

No species of native American salmon trouts 
have red or reddish spots upon the body, and 
all the charr trouts (except the great Jake 
trout, wpon which the spots are grayish), 
have them, unless another exception may 
he found in an arctic species of which, how- 
ever, only alcoholic specimens exist, and 
under the influence of this spirit, coloration 
of a trout fades rapidly. 

The angler if in doubt as to the proper 
generic status of his trout, has only to put 
his finger in the mouth of the fish, and, if a 
single or double row of teeth are found on the 
front part of the roof, he holds in his hands 
a salmon trout; if only a single patch exists 
in the rear of the mouth, on the base of the 
tongue, he has a charr trout under inspection. 


AND CHARR TROUTS 


The reddish spots on the charrs and the 
absence of them on the salmon trouts will, 
on sight, differentiate the two fish. There 
are many other structural differences be- 
tween these genera, but the above noted 
will doubtless be sufficient for the angling 
lavman to intelligently classify them 

One of the common local names of the 
black spotted or cut-throat trout (techni- 
cally classed as Salmo clarkii, not Salniw 
mykiss as our correspondent has it), is that 
of “salmon trout,” and this popular nomen- 
clature is not confined to this fish. All over 
the United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, a salmon trout or charr of un- 
usual size bears the vernacular and local 
name of “salmon trout. These popular 
hames and their growth in numbers, lead to 
confusion in the identity of species, and has, 
doubtless, led our correspondent into error, 
being ignorant of the authorized technical 
differentiation of the salmon trouts and the 
charr trouts. In this connection it may 
be well to note that American ichthyologists 
have recently shown a disposition to reduce 
the many species and sub-species of the black- 
spotted or cut-throat trout, and those of 
the rainbowand steelhead series into one poly- 
morphic genus and the present confusing 
classification of twenty-five varietal forms of 
these fishes, with their jaw-breaking scientific 
appellations will, probably, soon disappear, 
or be reduced in number, with the entire 
approval and thanks of the angling layman 
and the sportsman-naturalist. 

There are no indigenous charr trouts liv- 
ing in waters of the Rocky Mountains, ex- 
cept the Dolly Varden and the great lake 
trout which is found in Alaska, although 
our eastern red-spotted trout is being rapidly 
introduced in that section and a constant 
reciprocal interchange is at present existing, 
through which the waters of the East, par- 
ticularly those east of the Mississippi, are 
being stocked with the western salmon trouts, 
especially the cut-throat (clarkii) 

The rainbow trout from the McCloud River, 
California, were planted by Seth Green in 
New York waters twenty-five vears ago. 

All of the salmon trouts are, more or less, 
black spotted, the spots being distributed 
in clusters or indiscriminately all over the 
body, except those that are sea run, which are 
uniformly silvery, the spots having disappeared 
during their sojourn in the ocean 

; Wm. C. Harris. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Flowers and Ferns and Their Haunts. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright, with illustrations from 
photographs by the author and J. Horace 
McFarland. The MacMillan Co. 

HIS is a veritable treasure house of the 
wild flowers and ferns. From the com- 
ing of spring when the fern first breaks the sod, 
through all the season when the wild flowers 
parti-color nature’s palette, and onward to 
the aftermath of seed pods and sienna-colored 
stalks, it illustrates in landscape photography 
the wild flowers and ferns; and gives the de- 
tails of them by artistic redrawings. From 
introduction to index it is a sterling publica- 
tion worthy the highest commendation. 

The Book oj Sport. Edited by William Pat- 
ten, with twenty-three contributors and up- 
wards of three hundred illustrations. Edition 
limited J.¥. Taylor & Co. 


Mecaanicatuy this is a very handsome 
book—the most ornate to have been published, 
with wide margins, clear large type and a 
profusion of very attractive and well chosen 
illustrations, many of them especially taken. 
The volume touches upon golf for men and 
women; court tennis, racquets, fives and 
squash tennis; polo; fox and drag hunting; 
coaching; automobiling; lawn-tennis and 
vachting. The feature of the book is its 
illustrations, but next to that in importance 
is the editor’s choice of a practical player 
as the author of every chapter. But unfor- 
tunately the authors have worked on individual 
lines with no apparent regard for the volume 
as a completed whole; thus some of them 
touch upon the game’s history, others are 
critical, and others again deal almost entirely 
with personalities. So it is that because of 
such haphazard untutored compilation, the 
book becomes largely a volume of personalities 
and opinionated papers, which, however 
interesting to the few concerned, interrupt 
its taking place with the literature of sport. 
It is a genuine regret that the permanent value 
of so handsome a book should have been 
lessened by incompleteness and the local and 
more or less ephemeral character of its articles. 

There are some papers in the book which 
are both important and good reading, notably 
that on Polo in America, by John E. Cowdin; 
Automobiles and Automobiling, by Albert C. 
Bostwick; The Theory of Play in Modern 
Lawn-Tennis, by Maleolm PD. Whitman; 
Coaching, by Oliver H. P. Belmont. Miss 
Underhill, one time champion, has a lengthy 
history of the American woman’s golf, but 
a strange omission from the book is anything 


concerning women in lawn-tcnnis at which 
they have done very much more worth writing 
about. 

As a portrait gallery of the wealthy patrons 
and the prominent players of the games in- 
cluded in the book, the volume is the com- 
pletest and best looking thing yet to have been 
published. 

The Home Life of Wild Birds. A new 
method of the study and photography of 
birds. By Francis Hobart Herrick, with 141 
original photographs from nature by the author. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Herrick has gone to nature, the foun- 
tain head, for his home life of birds. Avail- 
ing himself of the well-known maternal instinct 
which impels the parent birds to follow a re- 
moved nest, he has taken the latter to an 
open space where, concealed inside his photo- 
graphic tent, he has recorded on the photo- 
graphic film every detail from hour to hour 
and day to day of the nest life of the family. 
The result is such a pictorial record as bird 
lovers have never before had. The observa- 
tions were made mainly in central New Hamp- 
shire,but the principle is capable of indefinite 
extension. 

The Lovers of the Woods. By William H. 
Boardman. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Tuere is much woodcraft of a good class, 
given in this story of an invalid entrusted to 
an Adirondack guide; and the charm of the 
book is the unpretentiousness of the author, 
who gives of his knowledge in a very informal 
way. It is entertaining as well as instructive. 

Everyday Birds. Flementary Studies. By 
Bradford Torrey, with twelve illustrations in 
colors after Audubon, and two from photo- 
graphs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Turoven the woods with spy-glass and 
note-book Mr. Torrey has wandered from boy- 
hood, and he tells other boys, young and old, 
where to find and how to recognize everyday 
birds. The text is materially supplemented 
by colored plates after Audubon. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Tenth Island. Anaccount of Newfound- 
land. By Beckles Wilson. 
M. F. Mansfield & Co., N. Y. 
The Joys of Sport. By W. Y. Stevenson. 
Illustrated by G. R. Brill. 
Henry Altemus Co., Phila. 


The Cruise of the Petrel. Astory of 1812. By 
T. Jenkins Hains. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., N.Y. 
A stirring story of sea adventure, told in a 
breezy way, and sure to interest boys. 
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